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Giovanni Ciotti, Nalini Balbir 
Introduction 


An eccentric approach to colophons 


This volume programmatically sits at the centre of a number of blatant contra- 
dictions. First, it studies colophons in a number of written cultures of South, 
South-East and Central Asia that hardly seem to have a word for ‘colophon’. Even 
when some of these cultures have coined terms that could be translated as such, 
it is immediately clear that none of them fully overlaps with the term as we inherit 
it from the European traditions.’ Finally, both considerations must be pondered 
against the fact that there is no actual agreement on the scholarly use of the term 
‘colophon’, which is not consistently differentiated from other terms, such as 
‘post-colophon’, ‘sub-colophon’, ‘subscription’, ‘explicit’, (final) rubric’, ‘ex libris’, 
etc.” It is probably worth reflecting upon the fact that among the causes of what 
looks like a terminological pandemonium is the material realisation of all these 
paratexts, which in each manuscript tradition and sub-tradition find specific 
locations in which they are written within the manuscripts, as well as different 
mises en page, graphic characteristics, etc. 

Nevertheless, this volume pushes forward and studies colophons as they 
emerge from the investigation of manuscripts produced in South, South-East and 
Central Asia. But how can an indigenous point of view be offered if we operate 
from a pre-concept — vague as it may be - of what acolophon is? Albeit this could 
very well remain an irreconcilable methodological conundrum, we propose to 
sever the proverbial Gordian knot with a Derridean sword. Instead of centring our 
investigation and the structuring of our data around an unattainable definition of 


1 Cf. von Hinüber 2017, 47-48; Balbir, Formigatti, and Wangchuk in this volume. Furthermore, 
von Hinüber 2017 and Baums in this volume also offer a brief history of the first attestations of 
colophons found in manuscripts hailing from South Asia and draw insightful connections to 
colophons found in inscriptions. 

2 On how some of these terms should be used in Latin, Greek, Syriac, Hebrew and Islamic 
codicology, see Agati 2009, 288-293 and Reynhout 2006, 20-25. More specifically, the term 
*post-colophon' seems to have been introduced in Indological literature by Pratapaditya Pal in 
his 1978's The arts of Nepal II.: Painting (a fact noted by Dominik Wujastyk in a blog post from 
2012 [«https://cikitsa.blogspot.com/2012/01/colophons-names-of-text-portions-in.html», accessed 
on 30 May 2022]). 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CEASE] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-001 
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colophon, we move eccentrically and work around a new centre, in particular 
that of a specific manuscript form, namely the pothi.? 


Comparative pothi manuscript studies 


Inspired by what COMSt (‘Comparative Oriental Manuscript Studies’) has 
accomplished for the study of the codex in the eastern Mediterranean cultures 
and beyond,‘ this volume intends to be a step into the direction of a more com- 
prehensive and coordinated approach to the study of pothi manuscripts with 
contributions from all the written cultures of South, South-East and Central Asia 
that have historically made use of this book form. Despite the availability of 
numerous studies of colophons in single manuscripts as well as small and large 
collections,’ unfortunately it is rare for scholars engaged in the study of manu- 
scripts hailing from the above-mentioned areas to find a common platform to 
present their materials in a way conducive to drawing a bigger picture, a picture 
that can help us observe similarities and differences, continuities and innova- 
tions in the manuscript cultures of the Indic world.* In a way, colophons are our 
expedient of choice here to set the stage for a more ambitious codicological 
enterprise. 

Before embarking on such an enterprise, we need to dwell a little longer on 
terminology and spare a few words regarding the terms ‘Indic’ and ‘pothi’. 


Indic manuscripts 


Unsurprisingly, there is no consensus on the geographical and cultural scope of 
the term ‘Indic’, even if we simply stick to the study of manuscripts. Just to givea 
couple of examples, Helmut Krasser used it to indicate North Indian manuscripts 


3 See Derrida 1967, 409—428. 

4 See Bausi et al. 2015. 

5 For a pertinent bibliography, we refer the reader to the references provided in the contribu- 
tions of this volume, where one can virtually find all the relevant literature on the topic men- 
tioned. 

6 There are of course notable exceptions, such as Berkwitz, Schober and Brown 2009, Harrison 
and Hartmann 2014, and Balbir and Szuppe 2014. However, none of them readily shares the same 
scope of the present volume, the former two being exclusively focused on Buddhist manuscript 
cultures, and the latter exceeding the scope of what we refer to by Indic manuscripts (see below). 
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in opposition to Tibetan manuscripts,’ whereas in a recent volume in this very 
series the same term is pragmatically used in a way that includes both 
manuscripts and woodblock prints from both India and Tibet.* 

Here we go decisively farther and use the term to indicate a broad geo- 
graphical area that includes South, South-East and Central Asia, despite the high 
variety of languages, scripts and traditions that characterises their manuscript 
cultures and, thus, differentiate them from one another. It is nevertheless 
possible — we maintain — to define a common ground on the basis of the clear 
historical and cultural connections within which they emerged and thrived and 
that finds its roots in the Indian subcontinent, hence our terminological choice. 
Such commonalities range from the extended trade networks - both on land and 
sea — that linked with one another the sub-regions of the areas in question to the 
spread of various forms of Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism together with their 
liturgical, iconographic and literary cultures. In this respect, the roles played by 
Sanskrit and Pali are of paramount importance as far as the broad and complex 
cultural phenomena of the Sanskrit and Pali cosmopolises are concerned.’ The 
pothi form adds to this list of commonalities and offers therefore a particularly 
apt point of reference to pursue our comparative agenda. 

It goes without saying that the limits of this supposed Indic sphere are not 
only fuzzy but also porous, with endless connections with other cultural do- 
mains, both geo-cultural (Iran/Persia, China)? and religious (Islam, Sikhism, 
Christianity)," throughout all the regions taken into consideration here. 


Pothi manuscripts 


A pothi is a stack of folios — prominently palm-leaves, paper sheets and birch- 
bark sheets, but many more materials have been also used - crafted in an oblong 
rectangular shape of different lengths and flipped upward (the writing on the 
versos would be upside down if the folios were to be flipped sideward). These 
folios can be placed between two wooden plates and bound by means of threads 
that run through the hole(s) pierced on their surfaces, as is the case for example 
for pothis made of palm-leaf and birch-bark. Alternatively, folios can be unbound 


7 Krasser 2014, 301. 

8 See Vergiani, Cuneo and Formigatti 2017. 

9 See Pollock 2006 and Frasch 2017, respectively. 

10 See, for instance, Baums and Kasai in this volume. 

11 Concerning Islam, see for example van der Meij in this volume. 
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and the whole stack can be wrapped with a cloth, placed between two wooden 
plates, or inserted in a paper sleeve, as is typical of pothis made of paper, the 
surface of which has no holes for inserting threads. 

It should be noted that the term ‘pothi’ is chosen for convenience’s sake, for 
it is widely understood by scholars of different fields as referring to the manu- 
script form just described. Naturally, each language of the cultural areas here 
under consideration has words meaning ‘pothi’ that are either loanwords even- 
tually going back to Sanskrit pustaka/pustikā — from which, for example, North 
Indian languages derive pothi and Tibetan ultimately pod - or specific words, 
such as lontar (‘palm’) in Javanese, that are taken from the indigenous lexicon. 
In other languages, both kinds of words can coexist, such as in Tamil, where one 
has both puttakam (< Sanskrit pustakam) and etu (‘leaf’). 

Despite the fact that it can be confidently argued that in areas such as Tibet, 
South India, mainland South-East Asia, and Bali, the pothi has been - to say the 
least - the most widespread manuscript form until modern times and has been 
one of the most prominent forms in North India and Central Asia,” a scholarly 
approach or narrative that encompasses these regions and their pothis seems 
largely lacking.” 

As in the case of the term Indic, here too we should acknowledge the porosity 
of the boundaries between manuscript forms and production technologies, 
without imposing an artificial and probably useless compartmentalisation. For 
example, scrolls from North-West India and leporellos from South-East Asia are 
essential in understanding the history of Indic manuscripts.“ Furthermore, Tibet 
introduced - following Chinese usage - large-scale woodblock printing during 
the second millennium and saw the production of a vast number of prints that 
imitated the main characteristics, in particular the oblong format, ofpothis." This 
is to say that, despite having historically been the predominant manuscript form, 
pothis alone cannot tell the whole story in isolation and other forms also partake 
in the writing traditions that we encounter in South, South-East and Central Asia, 
and which we investigate here through the exploration of their colophons. 


12 For the marked Buddhist orientation of the pothi form in Central Asia, see for example 
Pinault in this volume. 

13 Fora recent attempt, see Ciotti 2021. 

14 See Baums and Panarut in this volume, respectively. 

15 About the interrelation between manuscript and woodblock prints in pothi forms, see Ciotti 
2021, 879-880 and the relevant bibliography quoted there. 
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The syntax of colophons 


Recent studies on colophons" and on paratexts in general” have shown that 
colophons can be investigated as sources for tracing the personal engagements 
of scribes with the culture they belong to, as texts that are part of the broader 
literary culture of the tradition in question and as examples of informal linguistic 
and graphic forms that may have no other attestations and whose interpretation 
presents many challenges,” etc. However, a desideratum that remains almost 
unfulfilled, at least regarding the Indic world, is that of a typological and 
quantitative approach to the study of colophons - granted one of the most obvi- 
ous obstacles in achieving this goal is simply the limited number of scholars 
engaging with the topic!” Of particular relevance in this respect therefore is the 
overt engagement with quantitative codicology exemplified by several of the 
contributors to this volume, who have had the chance over the years to build up 
sizable corpora of colophons and engage in producing their editions, many of 
which are presented here either for the first time or in revised versions.” Thus 
extrapolating patterns or even clusters of patterns of characterising features and, 
in the long run, comparing them to one another would certainly help us gain a 
much more complete understanding of the broad and long history of writing in 
South, South-East and Central Asia. 

What we are therefore interested in this volume are the constituent compo- 
nents of colophons (dates, personal names, place names, scribal maxims, invo- 
cations, etc.) and their actual position within the manuscripts (after the main 
text, at the beginning of the manuscript, in a specific folio used with the sole 
purpose to host the colophon, etc.). In this respect, we use the term ‘syntax’ ina 


16 See, for example, Bahl and Hanß 2022 in general, and Cabezön 2001 for Tibet in particular. 
17 See, for example, Ciotti and Lin 2016 in general, and Wilden and Anandakichenin 2020 for 
South Asia in particular. 

18 For attempts at dealing with linguistic challenges, see also Franceschini, Ciotti, Schnake and 
van der Meij in this volume. 

19 See, for example, von Hiniiber 2017, 57, who writes in reference to Buddhist manuscripts: ‘In 
spite of a wealth of material available so far comparatively little research has been conducted on 
colophons. [...] Therefore, this interesting, important and very promising, but scattered material 
still awaits closer investigation’. There are of course laudable exceptions and, once again, we 
refer the reader to the lists of references in the contributions to this volume. 

20 See, in particular, Formigatti, Balbir, Franceschini, Ciotti, Grabowsky, van der Meij, and 
Kasai in this volume. Among them, Formigatti and Balbir also offer brief, yet interesting method- 
ological remarks on the perks and pitfalls of quantitative codicology. For a recent assessment of 
quantitative codicology in general, see Maniaci 2021, 1-32. 
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broad sense: an internal, at times merely grammatical order of the components 
of the colophons, as well as some sort of codicological order that places these 
paratexts in particular locations within the manuscripts. On the other hand, the 
absence of a strict syntax is also of interest, perhaps due to the difficulty in de- 
tecting patterns caused by the idiosyncratic nature of the scribes’ activity,” the 
prevalence of prosodic constraints over the order of the components when colo- 
phons are in metrical form,” or the obvious challenges of providing an overview 
for an entire manuscript culture that spans centuries.” 

The main focus of this volume is on statements composed by scribes about 
dates, places and individuals involved in the production and use of the manu- 
scripts. However, as above, here too the boundaries we set for our analyses 
cannot be but porous. For example, scribes can sometimes also be the owners of 
the manuscripts in which they wrote, hence ownership statements are also taken 
into consideration here.” At other times the distinction between the author of the 
text contained in a manuscript and its scribe is not neatly cut, perhaps because 
the scribe is also the author or simply because of the authorial impact that all 
scribes exert on the texts that they are copying.” Hence, text colophons, chapter 
colophons, author colophons, translator colophons, etc. are also investigated.” 


Contributions 


The contributions in this volume have been arranged geographically. Given the 
variety of manuscript cultures they engage with, they are in fact representative 
enough to provide a comprehensive - though of course not exhaustive — over- 
view of the colophonic practices of the Indic world. 

We begin with South Asia, and in particular North India, with the contribu- 
tion by Stefan Baums on the three earliest colophons found in birch-bark 
Gandhari scrolls, including a new reading of the colophon found in the so-called 
‘Khotan Dharmapada’ and an assessment of the original position of the one in the 
so-called ‘Gandhari Prajfiaparamita'. Although not in pothi form, these scrolls 


21 See, for instance, Schnake and van der Meij in this volume. 

22 See, for instance, Franceschini and van der Meij in this volume. 

23 See, for instance, Wangchuk in this volume. 

24 See Ciotti in this volume. 

25 On the broad concept of ‘copying manuscripts’, cf. Brita et al. 2020. For a case of differences 
between scribal colophons and authorial colophons, see Formigatti in this volume. 

26 See, for example, Pinault and Wangchuk in this volume. 
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are the oldest extant manuscripts hailing from South Asia and are essential to set 
the scene in which pothis and their colophons will play the major part. Linking 
these three colophons with scribal traditions both contemporary (Achaemenid 
documents in Aramaic, and Buddhist inscriptions) and following (Gändhäri Niya 
documents, Bactrian documents, and finally the Gilgit pothis),” Baums traces the 
expansion of the number of elements ‘from a simple indication of scribe, commis- 
sioner and witnesses to much more elaborate colophons that also include text 
titles and long lists of intended beneficiaries’, thus integrating Buddhist donative 
practices. 

We then move to Nepal and the detailed article by Camillo A. Formigatti, 
which begins with an insightful discussion about the ambiguities that accom- 
pany the term ‘colophon’ (the term ‘final rubric’ is preferred, instead) and the 
Sanskrit terms that can to a certain extent be considered its equivalents. He then 
offers us a typological classification (‘through the lenses of quantitative codi- 
cology’) that identifies fifteen components in a large corpus of colophons from 
121 manuscripts kept in Nepal and dated between 1320 and 1395 cE. Formigatti 
also provides an edition for each colophon. 

The first section of this volume ends with Nalini Balbir’s contributions on Jain 
manuscript culture in Western India — surely one of the most prolific in the whole 
Indic world. Balbir introduces us to the colophons of this particular manuscript 
culture through a broad overview based on years of research in the field, 
interspersed with a number of telling examples. She also observes that the history 
of colophons is intertwined with that of the writing support, as a clear difference 
emerges between those found in palm-leaf pothis against paper pothis, a 
difference that corresponds to unmarked versus marked layouts. Balbir also 
discusses matters of linguistics, in particular the choice of the language and its 
register to compose colophons, their grammatical correctness (compared to what 
is usually perceived to be the standard), etc. Furthermore, the mention of 
individuals sponsoring the copying of the manuscript in question is thoroughly 
analysed, since it is of major importance in the Jain context. Note that similar 
analyses are also offered in the other articles of this volume for the relevant 
manuscript cultures, not only of course Buddhist, but also Hindu. 

Shifting to South India we have two complementary articles that elucidate 
aspects of colophons found in manuscripts hailing from Tamil Nadu and 
containing texts both in Tamil and Sanskrit. These are the contributions by Marco 
Franceschini and Giovanni Ciotti, who over the past years have been building a 


27 Oskar von Hiniiber has published on colophons in Gilgit manuscripts for years (see the 
relevant bibliography in von Hintiber 2017). 
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corpus of 910 scribal colophons, lending/borrowing statements, and ownership 
statements from 438 palm-leaf manuscripts. In this volume, Marco Franceschini 
offers an exemplary study on dates by analysing 518 dates, extrapolating their 
sub-modules, such as year, month, lunar calendrical elements, etc. and the 
patterns of the sequences in which these sub-modules are displayed. Sub- 
modules are here understood to be the combination of the ‘value’ of a calendrical 
element (name or numerical amount) and, when present, one or more of its 
‘markers’, i.e. a symbol, word, or else, that identify the kind of calendrical 
element in question. The emerging patterns allow us to clear up the meaning of 
potentially ambiguous elements, as well as profile the manuscripts, divide them 
into significant groups, and potentially link them to their geographical origin and 
scribal background. Furthermore, Giovanni Ciotti ruminates on the way in which 
personal names occur in colophons written in Tamil. Their syntax can be 
ambiguous enough to prevent the immediate interpretation of the role played by 
the people named, in particular whether they refer to scribes, owners, or individ- 
uals playing both roles at the same time. This study, based on a corpus of 193 
manuscripts, shows that the combination of philological, palaeographical and 
codicological observations can lead to a convincing disambiguation, but that at 
the same time methodological limitations are still to be overcome. 

Approaching South-East Asia, we have three contributions that cover differ- 
ent manuscript traditions from the mainland regions. The first is a contribution 
by Javier Schnake on colophons found in a corpus of 373 manuscripts containing 
Pali texts written in Khom and Mül scripts. These are datable between the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century and all hail from Central 
and Southern Thailand as well as Cambodia. After having described salient 
features of the colophons, such as their location within the manuscripts, their 
components and linguistic characteristics, Schnake maintains that it is not pos- 
sible to extrapolate a regular syntax of such paratexts (versus, it is argued, col- 
ophons in comparable Burmese and Sinhalese manuscripts) and that what 
emerges is rather a ‘variable geometry’, which reflects practical concerns instead 
of readymade patterns. 

Moving on to Laos, Volker Grabowsky offers us the most detailed survey of 
colophons found in Lao palm-leaf manuscripts to date, all of which are selected 
from the 1,220 manuscripts held at the repository of the Vat Maha That monastery 
in Luang Prabang, the old royal capital. Granted there is a marked similarity in 
the way the elements in colophons from Lao, Northern Thai (Lan Na), and Tai Lü 
manuscripts appear, Grabowsky is able to show the peculiar character of the 
corpus under investigation by means of an insightful quantitative analysis of the 
names of the scribes and, in particular, the sponsors mentioned in the colophons. 
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This opens a window on the whereabouts and social background of these 
individuals, that interestingly comprise a relatively high percentage of women 
and members of the royal family. 

With Peera Panarut’s contribution we enter the Siamese royal court to in- 
vestigate manuscripts produced by royal scribes. While both palm-leaf pothis 
and khoi-paper leporellos have been produced in this particular setting, Panarut 
focuses on the latter. This choice does bring us outside of the domain of pothi 
manuscripts, but encourages us to think of the two forms as coexisting and 
complementing each other. In general, we should keep in mind that in virtually 
no culture pothis represented the only type of written artefact, perhaps simply 
due to the copresence of inscriptions on rock or metal, or the acquaintance with 
other forms.” In the case of the Siamese royal court, the difference in form does 
correspond to a division of labour, as religious texts are reserved for palm-leaf 
pothis, whereas secular and literary texts are written on khoi-paper leporellos. 
Furthermore, colophons in leporellos show specific features, such as a rather 
consistent internal structure that includes date, names or titles of the royal 
scribes, editors and proof-readers, the absence of informal, rustic statements, 
such as imprecations against the misuse of manuscripts (versus monastic manu- 
scripts produced in the larger Siamese manuscript culture), and the use of the 
royal language register. 

Dick van der Meij then brings us to Maritime South-East Asia with a study 
based on pothis from the islands of Bali and Lombok (Indonesia), focusing on their 
dates in particular. These manuscripts contain either Hindu or Islamic texts and 
are for the large majority produced in the nineteenth and twentieth century. The 
syntax of their colophons - understood as the internal order of its components - is 
difficult to establish, in particular as far as manuscripts from Bali and the 
Balinese community in Lombok are concerned. Their length is in fact unpredict- 
able ranging from a few words to rather complex statements. On the other hand, 
the position of the colophons within the manuscripts seems to be quite regular. 
They are exclusively at the end of the texts in manuscripts from Bali and the 
Balinese community in Lombok, but can often be both at the beginning as well 


28 Rolls/scrolls are rather ubiquitous in written cultures, but one can also think of the bewil- 
dering variety of coexisting manuscript forms in Dunhuang (see Galambos 2020), the almost 
inextricable symbiosis between codex and Islam, which has of course reached almost all corners 
of South, South-East and Central Asia since centuries, or the concomitant availability of 
materials that would permit the production of leporellos, as in the case in point, but also in 
Central Asia, Nepal, and Maritime South-East Asia (concerning the latter, see for example van 
der Putten and Zollo 2020). 
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as at the end of manuscripts with Islamic content from the Sasak community in 
Lombok. 

Finally, we reach Central Asia and its vast array of languages, cultures, and 
written artefacts. Dorji Wangchuk provides us with a comprehensive overview of 
colophons in Tibetan manuscripts and woodblock prints, the latter — as men- 
tioned above - maintaining the pothi form and, at least in part, its scribal fea- 
tures. Wangchuk details the complexities of identifying a Tibetan counterpart for 
the term ‘colophon’ and very informatively investigates the various types of 
(para)texts that can be subsumed under such a label, namely author colophons, 
translator colophons, editor colophons, printing colophons, scribal colophons, 
treasure/revelation colophons, etc. Wangchuk also attempts to outline the es- 
sential features of the colophons in question, albeit conscious of the limitations 
set by the large number of types of colophons taken into consideration, their 
diachronic variation, and the remarkable number of exceptions. 

Moving further north into the Tarim Basin, Georges-Jean Pinault offers us the 
first thorough study of Tocharian colophons found in pothis. Due to the damages 
suffered by manuscripts, only ‘sub-colophons’ have been preserved, i.e. 
colophons appended to the end of text chapters. In this respect, Pinault’s 
contribution shows that an a priori distinction author/scribal colophon or 
text/chapter colophon can be misleading: names of donors are sometimes rec- 
orded in the sub-colophons, too, thus indicating that manuscript- rather than 
text-related information can be found not only at the end of the manuscript itself, 
but can also be interspersed between the sections of the text(s) it contains. 
Furthermore, Pinault shows how certain metrical colophons link to their oral 
performance, as the names of the metres are also given. 

The volume ends with Yukiyo Kasai’s contribution on Old Uyghur Buddhist 
manuscripts, which have been copied in manuscripts of various forms probably 
beginning with the codex of Manichean influence and transitioning to concertina 
and pothi forms as the conversion to Buddhism and the closer connection with 
Tocharian and Chinese cultures took place. In this respect, Old Uyghur 
manuscripts bring us to one of the outer limits of the pothi sphere, right at its 
above-mentioned porous boundaries. Here colophons and their components 
have been strongly — but by no means passively - influenced by the Chinese 
Buddhist culture, with the Indic component having already gone through several 
layers of processing. 

Many more pertinent manuscript cultures could be included in this volume. 
However, we are confident that the richness of case studies we are able to present 
will not only prove adequate to permit the reader to obtain a detailed overview 
on the state of the art of the research on colophons from South, South-East and 
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Central Asia, but also incite efforts to enlarge the pool of pertinent examples and 
thus extend and deepen our understanding of manuscript cultures that have 
made use of pothis, aiming at breaching the divide that often affects some ofthe 
scholarly traditions devoted to their study. 
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editorial stamina, James Rumball for his attentive language proofreading, and 
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Part I: South Asia 
North India 


Stefan Baums 
The Earliest Colophons in the Buddhist 
Northwest 


Abstract: The oldest known colophons in South Asia are preserved in the rock 
edicts of ASoka in the northwestern script Kharosthi. The production of epi- 
graphic colophons continues in the northwest throughout the period of use of the 
Kharosthi script and Gandhari language, and from the first century CE onwards 
also becomes visible in the manuscript record of this region. The present article 
discusses in detail the reading and interpretation of the three preserved Gandhari 
manuscript colophons. It proposes a new reading for the Khotan Dharmapada 
colophon revealing the true name of its scribe, and suggests a new physical 
understanding of the Gändhäri Prajūāpāramitā scroll bringing the placement of 
its colophon in line with that of the Dharmapada colophon at the top of the recto 
of both scrolls. The article concludes by showing how the early Gandhari practice 
of colophons is continued in the administrative documents of the Krorayina 
kingdom as well as in the Buddhist manuscripts from Gilgit, and it places it ina 
wider historical arc from the Aramaic colophons of the fifth century BCE to the 
Bactrian colophons of the sixth century CE. 


1 Introduction 


Five years ago, Oskar von Hinüber published an overview of early colophons in 
Sanskrit manuscripts, from the northwest of the Indian subcontinent in particu- 
lar.’ He traced the prehistory of these colophons back to the Buddhist canonical 
literature transmitted in Pali and early Brahmi epigraphical sources. The purpose 
of the present article is complementary to von Hiniiber’s, in as much as it focuses 
on the very earliest written documents of the northwest, manuscripts and 
inscriptions, in the Gandhari language and Kharosthi script. After describing the 
colophons and related phenomena observable in this corpus, it will sketch the 
development of this genre in the transition from Gandhari to Sanskrit and point 
out some historical continuities. 


1 Von Hiniiber 2017, 45-72. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CEASE] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-002 
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Colophons are usually defined — and here understood — as scribal notes 
attached to a manuscript copy of a text (pustakaprašasti in the terms of Jinavi- 
jayamuni),? as opposed to explicits: information about a text that forms a more 
integral part of the text itself (Jinavijayamuni's granthaprašasti — in Sanskrit 
often signalled by the word samāpta-), such as information about the author ora 
chapter listing. Colophons are thus more loosely attached to a text than explicits 
(though it is still possible, in certain cases, for a colophon to be copied from one 
manuscript exemplar to another). At the same time ‘true colophons belong to the 
written tradition’,’ in contrast to such paratextual features as uddänas (summary 
keyword sections), which therefore also remain outside the scope of the present 
article. 

In view of the Aramaic antecedents of other aspects of Gandharan scribal 
culture,’ it is reasonable to assume that the practice of colophons was also in- 
spired by this model. The Aramaic documents that we have are of an adminis- 
trative nature (which was most probably also the case regarding the earliest 
Gāndhārī documents),* and in their colophons typically give information about 
the scribe that prepared the document, the person for whose benefit it was pre- 
pared, and possible witnesses to any legal act that the document records or 
constitutes. An example is provided by Porten,* where the colophon proper 
occurs at the bottom of the recto of a marriage contract (Il. 14-15):7 


Nathan son of Ananiah wrote this document. And the witnesses herein: witness Nathan son 
of Gaddul; Menahem son of Zaccur; Gemariah son of Mahseiah. 


In the Aramaic documents, this is echoed by a shorter so-called endorsement at 
the bottom of the verso (which would have been visible on the outside of the 
document when folded up; 1. 17): 


Document of malrriage which Anani wrote for Ta]mut 


2 Von Hinüber 2017, 47. 
3 Von Hiniiber 2017, 49. 
4 Baums 2014. 

5 Baums 2014, 218-219. 


6 Porten 19 : 
7 For furth mples of Aramaic colophons from Bactria, see Naveh and Shaked 2012, Folmer 
2017. 
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2 Inscriptions 


In the Indian cultural sphere, too, the earliest colophons are scribal signatures, 
which we find added to the Ašokan inscriptions at Brahmagiri, Jatinga- 
Ramesvara and Siddapura:* 


capadena likhite lilpilkarena (Brahmagiri, CKI 29) 
+ + dena [likhita]m + [pika]rena (Jatinga-Ramesvara, CKI 30) 
capa +++++++++ ņa (Siddapura, CKI 31) 


Written by Capada the scribe. 


It is remarkable that in all three of these inscriptions, the name of the scribe (not 
necessarily the same person as the engraver) and the verb of action are written in 
Brahmi script like the bodies of these inscriptions, but the term lipikarena ‘scribe’ 
in Kharosthi script. This would seem to indicate that the profession of scribe 
(which moreover is expressed using the Iranian loanword lipi ‘script’) was at this 
time in the mid-third century BCE still firmly associated with the northwest. It may 
also indicate that the particular scribe Capada hailed from those parts, and was 
evidently proficient therefore both in the Kharosthi script of his homeland and 
the Brahmi script used by Asoka in India. By employing Brahmi for his name (as 
opposed to his professional designation), he ensures communication of it to the 
intended local audience. All in all, the scribe reveals a certain professional pride.’ 

This pride is subverted, and the form of the colophon usurped, by the voice 
of Ašoka himself at the end of the fourteenth Rock Edict (= the end of the set of 
Rock Edicts) which reads (using the Shahbazgarhi version, CKI 14):? 


so siya va atra ki ce asamatam likhitam de$am va samkhayla] karana va aloceti dipikarasa 
va aparadhena 


But it may be that something here is written incompletely, either on account of the place 
[Bloch: omitting a part], or not liking the motive, or through a fault of the scribe. 


In the post-Ašokan period, we have four epigraphic examples of colophons from 
first- and second-century-CE Gandhära in Gandhari language. Gandhari was the 
literary language (or rather range of increasingly Sanskritized dialects) of the 


8 Hultzsch 1925, 175-180. - Here and in the following, + indicates a lost aksara, ? an illegible 
aksara, (* ) reconstructed text, and [ ] unclear text. 

9 Cf. Settar 2004 for a detailed consideration of Capada as the earliest artisan from ancient India 
that we know by name. 

10 Hultzsch 1925, 70—71; Bloch 1950, 134. 
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region around Peshawar in Pakistan (Gandhara proper) and a larger area in- 
cluding northern Pakistan and eastern Afghanistan (often called Greater 
Gandhära) from at least the first century BCE onwards (maybe from as early as the 
third century BCE), as well as, by cultural export, enclaves on the Silk Roads from 
the third century cE.” 

These four epigraphic colophons belong to a more narrowly Buddhist context 
than the Ašokan inscriptions, that of relic-donation records. The most elaborate 
of these is the colophon at the end of the inscription on a gold leaf interred in a 
stüpa by the Odi king Senavarma (CKI 249; Fig. 1): 


Fig. 1: The relic inscription of Senavarma, king of the Odi (CKI 249; Baums 2012, 228). Object lost. 


likhita ya Sarirapraithavania Samghamitrena Laliaputrena anakaena karavita ya Sadiena 
Sacakaputrena meriakhena ukede ya Batasarena Preaputrena tirat(*e)na vasaye 
catudašaye 10 4 i$parasa Senavarmasa varsasahasa parayamanasa Šravaņata masasa 
divase athame 4 4 io ca suane solite Valiena Makadakaputrena ga[m]hapatina 


The (inscription) about the establishment of the relic was written by Samghamitra, son of 
Lalia, the anankaios, and (it) was manufactured by Sadia, son of Sacaka, the meridarch, 
and (it) ukede by Batasara, son of Preaputra, the tirata. In the fourteenth — 14" — year of the 
lord Senavarma, lasting a thousand years, on the eighth — 8" - day of the month Sravana. 
And this gold was weighed by Valia, son of Makadaka, the treasurer.? 


This colophon enumerates all the different roles involved in the production of the 
inscribed gold leaf, starting as usual with the scribe (Samghamitra), then 
apparently naming the producer of the golden support (Sadia), followed pre- 


11 Fussman 1989, Salomon 2001, Baums and Glass 2002-. 

12 Baums 2012, 227-233; also discussed in von Hinüber 2017, 49-50. 

13 This translation (rather than the conventional ‘householder’) for grhapati follows the argu- 
ments in von Hinüber 2017, 49 and 60. 
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sumably by the engraver (Batasara).^ The date (on a ritually significant day, 
hence presumably that of the relic installation rather than that of the production 
of the object) is set off by a space, in turn followed (without space) by the 
specification of one further role to have been expected before the date, which 
therefore may well have been added to the text as an afterthought: the gold leaf 
was, probably, weighed (solite for tolite?) by the treasurer Valia. Of particular 
interest is Samghamitra, who bears a monastic name, but simultaneously holds 
the Hellenistic title ‘anankaios’, corresponding roughly to the Indian amätya 
‘minister, privy counsellor’. Clearly, Samghamitra was a person of some standing 
in the royal administration (unless we are to assume that he merely coordinated 
the production of the relic inscription on behalf of the king) as well as being a 
monastic. This dual role is also common among the scribes at Niya (see below). 

The second, shorter epigraphic colophon forms part of a roughly contempo- 
rary relic inscription of similarly elaborate and literary type, namely that of 
Helagupta:” 


io ca citravide budhamitraputrena vasuena sarvabudhana puyae sarvasatvana hidasuhadae 


And this has been fashioned by Vasua, son of Buddhamitra, in honor of all buddhas, for the 
state of well-being and pleasure of all beings. 


It occurs without physical separation at the very end of the inscription, which is 
inscribed on a set of five linked copper plates. The precise meaning of the word 
citravide in context - in particular whether it refers to the scribe or the engraver — 
is uncertain. Of particular interest in the colophon is how the producer of the 
inscription appears to express that the act itself was done in honour of all bud- 
dhas and for all beings, so that merit clearly accrued from it. 

Also from the Apraca dynasty, the western neighbours of the Odis and fellow 
supporters of Buddhism in the mountain ranges of northern Gandhara, there 
exists an example of a scribal colophon on the so-called Shinkot casket (CKI 
176).'5 This relic container bears an older inscription mentioning the name 
Menander, though with unclear significance and some doubts about its authen- 
ticity, and a clearly genuine younger dedication inscription of the Apraca king 
Viyajamitra. At the end of the second inscription this simple statement has been 
attached: 


14 On the somewhat unclear word ukede see now von Hinüber 2017, 60. 
15 Falk 2014, Salomon 2020. 
16 Baums 2012, 202-220. 
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vi$pilena anamkayena likhite 


Written by Višpila, the anankaios. 


As with the Senavarma inscription, the scribe (or coordinator of the production 
of the inscription?) here holds the title of ‘anankaios’. 

The fourth epigraphic scribal colophon comes from the Kurram valley and is 
attached to the end of a relic inscription (CKI 153) on a miniature stüpa that cites 
the complete Buddhist canonical formula of dependent arising (pratityasamut- 
pada):" 


aya ca praticasammupate likhida mahiphatiena sarvasatvana puyae 


And this Dependent Arising has been written by Mahiphatia in honor of all beings. 


The way that the word praticasammupate is used here with reference to the 
inscribed text parallels the introduction of text titles in manuscript colophons 
(see below). 

In addition to these four, there is another notable inscription that could be 
considered a physically detached ‘producer’s colophon’ (CKI 151): 


gomanasa karavakasa 


Of Gomana the producer. 


This is inscribed on a silver disk deposited alongside a bronze relic container 
bearing a separate inscription (CKI 150) specifying the donor of the relic.? 


3 Gandhari manuscript colophons 


The exploration will now commence of the three earliest known Indian manu- 
script colophons, all in Gandhari language and Kharosthi script. Treated sheets 
of birch bark were the usual writing material of early Gandharan manuscript 
scribes, either used singly or joined into long vertical scrolls.” 

Almost all currently known Gandhari manuscripts (approximately 150 sub- 
stantial scrolls) have been discovered or brought to scholarly attention since the 


17 Baums 2012, 241-242. 

18 Baums 2012, 249-250. 

19 Baums 2012, 249. 

20 Refer to Baums 2014 for a detailed discussion of early Gandhàran manuscript culture. 
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1990s, and the large majority of them remain unpublished. Nonetheless, the fact 
that only so few colophons among those manuscripts studied have been pre- 
served seems significant, and is probably due to the place of attachment of col- 
ophons at the very beginning of the recto or end of the verso of a scroll, making 
the colophon easy to consult when the scroll was folded, in the usual fashion, 
from the bottom of the recto upwards so that the recto faced inwards. The vicis- 
situdes of the centuries have, in the case of most scrolls, led to the loss of precisely 
these outer layers of birch bark that would have borne a colophon.” 


3.1 Khotan Dharmapada 


The first of the three known Gandhari colophons is located at the top of the recto 
ofthe Khotan Dharmapada scroll. This manuscript is unusual in several respects. 
It was discovered in 1892, long before the wealth of recent Gandhàri manuscript 
finds, and near the city of Khotan on the southern Silk Road - well outside the 
core area of the language. At almost five metres it is also unusually long for a 
Gàndhàri manuscript.? The first verse in this version of the Dharmapada is 
preceded by the line in question, separated by a larger than usual vertical space 
and written in slightly larger letters, though apparently by the same scribe as that 
of the text itself. A significant amount of birch bark was left empty above the 
colophon at the very top of the scroll, but as neither of the two available 
facsimiles reproduces the entirety of this space, its exact height cannot be 
ascertained. In any case, itis reasonable to assume that the purpose of this empty 
space, which would have constituted the outermost layers of the folded-up scroll, 
was to prevent damage to the beginning of the text, and it is this very practice to 
which the survival of the Khotan Dharmapada colophon may be owed. 
Incomplete as it is, the reproduction of the top of the scroll in Brough 1962 shows 
that at least two strips were left empty, indicating that the colophon would not 
actually have been visible on the outside of the completely folded-up scroll but 
would have required partial unfolding to consult. 

The portion of the manuscript in question is preserved in St. Petersburg, and 
in his first comment on it, which contained a facsimile of the top of the manuscript 


21 See von Hinüber 2017, 50 on the comparable loss of colophon-bearing first or last folios of 
pothi manuscripts. 
22 Baums 2014, 186. 
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including the colophon line (Fig. 2), Sergei Ol’denburg” confessed he had been 
unable to decipher it:? 


Fig. 2: The colophon of the Khotan Dharmapada (CKM 77) as reproduced in Ol'denburg" 1897. 
Object in the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg 
(shelfmark SI-3328/2). 


IIpn renepenīHeMmb COCTOJIHIH PYKOIIMCH, Korg He BCb OTPBIBKM MOTJIM eMe GBITB 
BKJIEEHBI Bb HaJUIeXXallIMXb MbCTaXB M pyKOIIMC erre He NOCTATOUHO pacripag/IeHa, OTB 
TlepBOM CTPOKM UMTAWTCHA TOJIBKO OTJĻBJIBHBIE CJIOTM. 


In the present condition of the manuscript, when not all fragments could yet be pasted into 
the proper places and the manuscript is not yet sufficiently straightened out, from the first 
line only individual syllables can be read. 


This is true: especially in the middle of the line, one fragment containing the 
upper part of some aksaras (graphic syllables) and another fragment containing 
their lower half are pushed together in such a way that much of the writing is 
obscured. But at least the first two words of the line can be confidently deciphered 
already in Ol’denburg”’s plates. They read budhavarmasa samanasa ‘of the monk 
Buddhavarma’, and as such clearly do not form part of the Brahmanavarga that 
follows. 

The first serious attempt at reading the first line of the Khotan Dharmapada 
manuscript, still based on the facsimile that Ol’denburg” published, was made 
by Sten Konow, who perceived in it a ‘writer’s remark’:” 


budhavarma[sa] samana[sa] b[u]dhanadi[sa 20 20] 10 likh[i]da x ... len[a] x šoņalodida 
arafia 


Konow correctly read budhavarmasa samanasa, initially adding a second name 
budhanadisa to it. He interpreted the following three signs, the lower halves of 


23 Ol’denburg” 1897, 3. 
24 Konow 1943, 8. 
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which are obscured, as the numeral 20 20 10, i.e., 50, and upon further consid- 
eration separated the sa from budhanadi to go with the numeral as an abbrevia- 
tion for sambatsara ‘year’ and to form a date in the Kusana era (which would have 
made the manuscript almost exactly contemporary with the paleographically 
similar Wardak Vase, CKI 159).? This in turn prompted him to reinterpret 
budhanadi as Skt. buddhanändi ‘felicitation of the Buddha’, with reference either 
to a Buddhavarga (which due to Ol'denburg"'s facsimile that cut off all indication 
of the empty space above this line he hypothesized to have preceded), or to the 
final stanza of the following Brahmanavarga. It is now known that the first 
interpretation is contextually impossible, and the second seems far-fetched. Even 
if that was not the case, however, the position of the date in a non-initial position 
would still be counter to the usual epigraphical practice (but note the date in the 
Senavarma inscription above). Concluding what he took to be the first sentence, 
Konow read likhida *written'. The following partially obscured aksara he took to 
be a large punctuation sign, followed by an indeterminate number of obscured 
aksaras (approximately three), then possibly the word lena ‘cave’ with reference 
to the Gošrnga cave in which the manuscript was allegedly discovered,” followed 
by another large punctuation mark. The line concludes, in Konow’s reading, with 
the two words Sonalodida arafía, which he understood as ‘crimson-red grove’ and 
took to be the name of a monastery.” Overall, Konow’s tentative interpretation of 
this colophon, unlikely as it is in many details, would yield a formulaic structure 
SCRIBE (gen.) - OBJECT - DATE - PLACE. 

Only two years after Konow, H. W. Bailey provided another reading of the 
colophon as part of his reedition of the parts of the Khotan Dharmapada for which 
at that time images were available:” 


budhavarmasa samanasa budhanadi sa 20 20 10 ... varma p. fi. ... dhi ... araña”? 


25 Baums 2012, 243-244. 

26 The Pali Dhammapada does contain a Buddhavagga which, however, as no. 14 does not 
immediately precede the Brahmanavagga (no. 26). 

27 This word is not otherwise attested in Gandhari. It was formerly read in the reliquary 
inscription of Indravarma (CKI 242; Baums 2012, 207-208) - which in any case was not known 
to Konow - in the compound muryakalina- that is now taken to mean ‘of Mauryan times’. 

28 The word Skt. Sona ‘crimson’ is not otherwise attested in Gāndhārī, and lohida is consistently 
spelled thus (never with medial d as in Avestan roidita adduced by Konow). 

29 Bailey 1945, 497. 

30 For easier comparison, Bailey's transcription conventions have been adapted to those of the 
other material cited in this article. 
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He does not refer to Konow’s reading, and considering wartime vicissitudes it is 
certainly possible that Konow’s article had not yet reached him. It is all the more 
surprising, then, how much his attempt does agree with Konow’s, in particular in 
the unusual identification budhanadi = budhanändi and the interpretation of the 
following aksaras as a date. Bailey does not provide any commentary or 
translation, but in his glossary sanskritizes the words of this line as follows: 
buddha-varma, šramaņa, ?buddha-nāndī, aranya. 
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Fig. 3: The colophon of the Khotan Dharmapada as reproduced in Brough 1962. 


A major advance in the interpretation of the Khotan Dharmapada colophon was 
made by John Brough in his comprehensive edition of the manuscript:” 


budhavarmasa samanasa 
budhanadisardhavayarisa 
ida dharmapadasa postaka 
dharmuyane likhida arani 


Brough had been able to procure new and clearer photographs of the St. Peters- 
burg portion of the scroll, including the colophon line (Fig. 3), that allowed him 
to discard Konow’s problematic suggestions of the term nāndī and a date. In- 
stead, he read the compound budhanadisardhavayarisa ‘student of Budhanadi 
(Skt. Buddhanandin)’ (with reference to Budhavarma). The spelling is unusual 
(sardhaviharisa would have been expected), but Brough argues convincingly? for 


31 Brough 1962, 119. 
32 Brough 1962, 177-178. 
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a spelling pronunciation on the basis of a development [vifia:ri:za] > [veja:ri:ze]. 
Next he was able to complete the previously obscured middle part of the line as 
ida dharmapadasa postaka ‘this book of the Dharmapada’, i.e., a reference to the 
physical manuscript. The apparent use of dharmapada as a straightforward text 
title in this early period is notable.? The theoretical possibility that dharmapada 
here is a mere appellative is made unlikely by the even clearer parallel use of 
prafiaparamida as a text title in the next colophon to be discussed. In the final 
part, Brough was not only able to discern a locative ending -i in arani, but also 
the verb likhida (wrongly read earlier in the line by Konow), and finally suggested 
a reading dharmuyane (Skt. dharmodyāne) ‘in the Dharma grove’ as an indication 
of the place where the writing took place, suggesting it may have been the name 
of a monastery. 

In discussing the role of Budhavarma,™ Brough rejected the possibility that 
he might have been the traditional author of this version of the Dharmapada (as 
Dharmaträta was alleged to have been for the Udänavarga), suggesting instead 
that Budhavarma (whose name is given in the genitive) was the owner of the 
scroll.” Significantly, this interpretation leaves the scribe — arguably the central 
role in the composition of colophons - unnamed. 

Brough entertained the possibility that the colophon was intended to be 
metrical, possibly in a ‘mixture of Vaitaliya and Aupacchandasika [meters; SB]’, 
but with ‘a fair degree of license’.” In view of the other Gandhari colophons now 
known, combined with related epigraphical formulas, there appears little need, 
however, to consider a metrical interpretation, quite apart from the fact that in 
contrast to the verses of the body of the text, no pāda (verse quarter) spacing is 
apparent in the colophon line. 

Bhāgacandra Jaina accepted Brough’s reading wholesale and translated the 
colophon into Hindi as TE sue Yat gha cb (NYA AHUT ga ATRI SRUT A Fa 
qatar A ferdt Té (‘This Dharmapada book has been written by the monk 
Buddhavarman, pupil of Buddhanandi, in the Dharma Grove located inside the 
forest’).” He thus places the ‘Dharma grove’, apparently likewise taken as the 
name of a monastery, inside a forest. 


33 See Balbir 1993 on the history of text titles in early Indian heterodox movements. 
34 Brough 1962, 41. 

35 On ownership inscriptions on Gandharan monastic utensils, see Falk 2006. 

36 Brough 1962, 178. 

37 Jaina 1990, 44; cf. also 88. 
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Like Jaina, Richard Salomon accepted Brough’s reading of the Khotan 
Dharmapada colophon in all details,** translating it into English as ‘This manu- 
script of the Dharmapada, belonging to the monk Buddhavarman, pupil of 
Buddhanandin, has been written in the Dharmodyana forest’, in contrast to Jaina 
taking ‘Dharma Grove’ to be the name of a forest. Acknowledging the problem of 
the missing indication of a scribe, Salomon further suggests (contradicting his 
own translation) that Buddhavarman should be taken as the scribe rather than 
the Khotan Dharmapada manuscript’s owner, with the genitive rather than the 
instrumental indicating the agent of the sentence (a possible, though evidently 
ambiguous, procedure in the Gändhäri language). 

In 2014, the present author introduced a novel reading and interpretation of 
the Khotan Dharmapada colophon,? solving the problem of the apparent ab- 
sence of a scribal indication: 


Budhavarmasa samanasa Budhanadisa[r]dhavayarisa ida Dharmapadasa postaka Dhar- 
mašraveņa likhida arafii 


This book of the Dharmapada of (= belonging to) the monk Buddhavarma, student of 
Buddhanandin, has been written by Dharmašrava in the monastery. 


This new reading was prompted by the observation that the fragments near the 
end of the line, where Brough read dharmuyaņe, do not align correctly in the 
photographs reproduced in his plates. Adjusting their alignment (Figs 4 and 5), 
it became apparent that Brough’s reading dharmuyane is incorrect. What Brough 
had read as the u loop on rmu and the right leg of ya turned out to be the aksara 
Sra, his left leg of ya combines with the vertical line above to yield ve (the 
horizontal top of the base letter being obscured by the overlapping fragments), 
and Brough’s ne is simply na. The result is the new reading dharmasravena, i.e., 
the name Dharmasrava in the instrumental case.“ This, then, is an unambiguous 
indication of the grammatical agent of likhida and thus the scribe of the 
manuscript, showing that (contrary to Salomon’s suggestion) Buddhavarma was, 


38 Salomon 1999, 41. 

39 Baums 2014, 204. This had also been briefly summarized, on the basis of the present author’s 
presentation of his discovery at the 2014 conference of the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies, in Strauch 2014a, 811-813 (= Strauch 2014b, 478-481). 

40 Quite a few compound names with the second element -$rava are attested in Gändhäri 
manuscripts and inscriptions: Aria$rava, Imdrašrava (see below), Dharmašrava, Budhašrava, 
Mahašrava amghašrava. It is possible that this naming pattern was a calgue on Greek 
names sa -KAfjc. See also Baums 2018b for other syncretistic Greek-Indian naming 
patterns in early Gandhara. 
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in fact, the owner or commissioner (not the scribe) of the manuscript. The 
semantic development of aranya from ‘wilderness’ to ‘wilderness monastery’ to 
‘monastery in general’ is well attested in Gandhari inscriptions. 

Most recently, Harry Falk proposed yet another interpretation of the Khotan 
Dharmapada colophon.* He does so in the context of discussing the obscure 
word (or sequence of aksaras) rayakaiiaku in the business document CKM 430, 
suggesting that (in violation of the known phonetic rules of Gandhari) it goes 
back to OIA räjakaguptaka- (which would at best have yielded rayakaiitaku). As 
a parallel he adduces the word dharmamuya- in the inscriptions CKI 219 and 1081, 
apparently the name of a Buddhist school, equating it phonetically with OIA 
dharmaguptaka (where the original editors of these inscriptions had suggested a 
less direct connection). This dharmamuya-, in turn, reminded him of the word 
dharmuyane as read in the Khotan Dharmapada by Brough (which Falk 
incorrectly cites as dharmamuya-). In place of this word, then, he reads 
dharmadrašaņe, and translates dharmadrašaņe likhita arafi as ‘was written in 
the monastery to show the dharma’. He does not explain how exactly he arrived 
at this reading, but apparently he took Brough’s plate at face value, not realizing 
that the two fragments bearing the word in question have to be adjusted, as 
explained above. Falk then appears to have taken the right half of $ra as dra, the 
left half of Sra in combination with the stem of ve as ša, and the vowel matra of ve 
in combination with ņa as ne, which requires assuming not-quite-right shapes for 
the three aksaras in question. Syntactically, his proposal suffers from the same 
absence of an indication of a scribe as Brough’s interpretation, and from taking 
the locative as indicating a purpose, when a dative would have been the more 
natural case for this. Finally, the word OIA darsana is attested in five verses (175, 
231, 243, 257 and 273) of the Khotan Dharmapada proper, where it is spelled 
dasana or daršaņa, but never drašaņa, and of course it means ‘seeing’ rather than 
‘showing’. Even leaving aside the first issue of not adjusting the fragments before 
attempting a reading, Falk’s proposal thus has a host of problems stacked against 
it. This is all the more puzzling as he was already aware of the present author's 
interpretation (as presented in 2014). It is hoped that the more complete 
explanation of its basis and rationale provided above will put to rest any future 
reader's doubts once and for all. 


41 Falk 2021, 13. 
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Fig. 4: The colophon ofthe Khotan Dharmapada Image based on Brough 1962 with fragments 
moved into their proper position. Object in the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg (shelfmark SI-3328/2). 


Fig. 5: The colophon of the Khotan Dharmapada. Detail of Fig. 4. Object in the Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg (shelfmark SI-3328/2). 


3.2 Prajnaparamita 


The second preserved Gandhari manuscript colophon belongs to a first-century- 
CE fragmentary Prajfiaparamità manuscript. The first published reading and 


translation by Harry Falk are:*” 


42 Falk 2011, 23. 
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padhamage postage prafiaparamidae budhamitra /// 
idrašavasa sadhaviharisa imena ca kušalamūlena (sic) sarvasatvana matrapitra ... 


In this first book of the prajiiāpāramitā (of?) Buddhamitra (and NN?), the co-student of 
Indrašravas. 
By this root of bliss (may there be well-being?) for all people (and?) for mother and father (...). 


This was modified by Falk and Seishi Karashima one year later as follows: 


pathamage postage prafiaparamidae budha[mitra] /// 
idrašavasa sadhaviharisa imena ca kušalamuleņa sarvasatvamatrapi[trap]u[yae] /// 


This is the first book of the Prajfiaparamita, (of) Buddhamitra (...), the room-companion of 
Indraérava. And may it be, through this root of bliss, (...) for the veneration all [sic] living 
beings, for mother and father. 


Before discussing the text of the colophon, it is necessary to solve some conun- 
drums regarding the construction of this scroll and the position of the colophon 
in it. The scroll contained chapters one to five of an early version of the 
Prajfiāpāramitā textually close to the Sanskrit Astasähasrikä, of which only 
chapter one and chapter five have been preserved. 

According to Falk and Karashima, when the scroll was opened up in 2005, 
the strips into which it broke were placed into five glass frames numbered 1 to 5.^ 
Photographs were taken documenting the process, but are unpublished. In their 
absence, the procedure can, however, still be deduced from the order in which 
the strips were assigned to the different frames. If the eighteen strips diagrammed 
in Falk and Karashima's figure 4 are numbered 1 to 18 in their textual order 
looking at the recto of the scroll, the following pattern emerges: strips 1, 2 > frame 
3; strips 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13 > frame 5; strips 15, 17418 (on this see below) > frame 1; 
strips 16, 14, 12, 10 > frame 4; strips 8, 6, 4 > frame 2. The regular intervals of two, 
first following the odd-numbered fragments, then the even-numbered ones, 
suggest that the person opening the scroll did not (except possibly twice in the 
beginning of the procedure) turn over the flattened scroll on the working surface, 
but instead removed layer after layer from the top, first working his way into the 
centre of the scroll (strip 17-18), then continuing on until all strips had been 
separated. The same procedure was also followed by conservators at the British 
Library when they opened up scroll 18 of the British Library Kharosthi manuscript 
collection.” 


43 Falk and Karashima 2012, 25. 
44 Falk and Karashima 2012, 20, 22. 
45 Baums 2009, 62-67. 
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Falk’s impression was that the writing surface of the scroll was produced by 
pasting together two different sheets of birch bark, which would make this the 
only known Gandhari manuscript manufactured in this way. That this was not, 
however, the case, and that the Prajfíapáramità scroll’s writing material in fact 
consisted of a single layer of birch bark can be seen in three places where knot- 
holes are visible in corresponding places on the recto and verso of the scroll: strip 
5B4 = 5A4 (left), strip 5B5 = 5A3 (right) and strip 4B2 = 4A5 (middle). The empty 
areas on the top of the recto and the top of the verso have alternative explanations 
as either areas originally left empty or as places where the surface of the bark 
(which naturally consists of several thin sub-layers) delaminated at some point 
between the use of the scroll and its unrolling. For the third, small empty area on 
the front side of strip 1A2 (= no. 17 above) and the back side of the smaller 
fragment 1A5 (= no. 18 above), the simplest explanation is that here, too, 
delamination is to blame, and that fragment 1A5 should be restored to its proper 
position on the surface of the recto of strip 1A2. Once all this is accounted for, the 
result is a scroll with the thickness of a single natural layer of birch bark (itself 
consisting of several natural sub-layers), with the top of the recto left empty,“ 
and the text running all the way down the recto and then the verso of the scroll, 
with chapter five terminating right at what would have been the physical end of 
the verso. 

This brings us to the colophon and the question of its position in the scroll. 
In his first preliminary description, Falk wrote that the ‘verso is inscribed too for 
about 60 % [this number presumably excludes the three delaminated strips at the 
top of the verso] and shows the text end together with a colophon’, and spoke of 
‘the last lines of the text, with its colophon’.” This is modified in his later 
publication with Karashima, which speaks of a ‘separate strip of birch bark 
bearing a colophon’ and provides the following detailed description:** 


The upper left part [of segment 3A8, the bottommost fragment on the verso; SB] was covered 
by the colophon sheet with a considerable amount of overlap. As the colophon sheet is so 
thin, it was possible to scan the fragment with light from above which showed the hidden 
text. The letters from one part of the colophon sheet are still visible behind and between the 
text letters. 


46 As was the case with Ol'denburg"s 1897 and Brough’s 1962 editions of the Khotan 
Dharmapada, Falk and Karashima 2012, 2013 unfortunately do not illustrate this empty area at 
the top of the recto of the scroll. 

47 Falk 2011, 20, 22. 

48 Falk and Karashima 2012, 19, 22, 25. 
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and again: 


Partly covered by a thin layer of a shred of segment 3A8 at the end of chapter 5, a small 
sheet of bark was found without a physical connection to the segments of the main text. 


Regrettably, Falk and Karashima did not publish a photograph of the colophon 
fragment in situ attached to fragment 3A8, but from their descriptions in combi- 
nation with their illustrations,” it may be deduced that the colophon fragment 
had roughly the same size and outline as fragment 3A8, and was stuck to it in 
such a way that the text of the colophon faced the text on the recto of fragment 
3A8, but was upside down in relation to it. Two possible explanations may be 
proposed (if we are not to assume an entirely random attachment of a loose 
colophon fragment of unknown origin at this spot). Either the colophon did 
indeed follow the last line of chapter 5, as Falk suggests, and ended up stuck to 
fragment 3A8 in the described fashion because it was folded over onto it inde- 
pendently of the overall folding up of the scroll that would have proceeded from 
the bottom of the recto = top of the verso. Or the colophon preceded the beginning 
of chapter 1, just as it did in the Khotan Dharmapada scroll, with some empty 
space left above it. It would then have ended up stuck to fragment 3A8 as 
described if - for the sake of deposit — the scroll was folded up from the bottom 
of the recto = top of the verso, but with the recto rather than the verso irregularly 
facing outwards.° In such a configuration, the verso of fragment 3A8 would in 
fact have come to be positioned immediately opposite (but upside down) a strip 
bearing the colophon above the beginning of chapter 1, with two further empty 
strips preserved above it.” This second possibility is supported by the above 
description of the colophon fragment as very thin, which would readily be 
explained by the fact that it is not an independent fragment of full thickness, but 
only the delaminated surface of the recto corresponding to what Falk and 
Karashima have called 5A6.” 


49 Figure 3 in Falk and Karashima 2012 and Figure 2 in Falk and Karashima 2013. 

50 See Salomon 1999, 50-51, for a description of British Library fragment 21 folded up in the 
same inside-out way. The unpublished photographs of the opening of the Prajnaparamita scroll 
should allow a determination whether it was, in fact, folded up with the recto facing the outside. 
51 This is the case whether one accepts the proposed combination of fragments 1A2 (no. 17) and 
1A5 (no. 18) into a single strip or not, as the reader can verify with a model paper scroll and a 
pen. 

52 Once again, it is regrettable that Falk and Karashima did not illustrate the empty reverse of 
the colophon fragment, since this might have helped determine whether it is the original inner 
side of a delaminated layer. 
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Returning to the text of the colophon, based on the published images, the 
present author would read:? 


padhamage postage prafiaparamidae budh[amit]r[a](*sa) + + + ++ +++ 
idrašavasa sadhaviharisa imena ca ku$alamul[e]na sarvasatva ? ? ? ? 


This agrees in all essential details with the two variant readings given by the 
original editors, except for the end of the second line, which even with the tracing 
provided in the edition seems not quite clear enough to confidently see in it an 
expression of honour for mother and father. As the left margin is preserved in the 
second line and its position is clear in the first line, the number of missing or 
unclear aksaras can be determined with some certainty. 

In their grammatical interpretation of the first two words, the original editors 
vacillated between the locative and the direct case. As it appears unlikely that the 
missing portion at the end of the first line could have contained anything but 
epithets of Buddhamitra in the genitive case, however, there is nothing to justify 
a locative case, and a direct case in -e thus seems most likely. We may then 
translate: 


The first book of the Perfection of Understanding of Buddhamitra + + + + + ++ + 
the student of Indra$rava. By this root of merit, all beings + + + + 


As we have seen in the case of the Khotan Dharmapada colophon, the genitive is 
likely to mark the owner of the manuscript rather than its scribe. Falk and 
Karashima note that - in contrast to the Khotan Dharmapada - the colophon 
appears to be written in a different hand than the body text of the manuscript, 
and that the body text uses a ‘more traditional way of forming the letters’. This 
raises the interesting possibility that Buddhamitra did not in fact commission the 
manuscript before it was written, but that the colophon referring to him is a 
secondary addition.” 

The formulaic structure of the Prajiäpäramitä manuscript would then be 
OBJECT - OWNER - DEDICATION, introducing a new last element apparently 
dedicating the merit of its production — not inappropriately for this text — to all 
beings. 


53 In Falk 2011 and Falk and Karashima 2012. 

54 Falk and Karashima 2012, 24 and 25. 

55 Similar to the names of some of the donors in the later Gilgit manuscripts; cf. Schopen 2009, 
201-203. 
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3.3 British Library fragment 3B 


This brings us to the third and last of the three currently known Gandhari manu- 
script colophons, on fragment 3B of the British Library collection of Kharosthi 
manuscripts. It was first described by Salomon, who read and translated as 
follows:** 


/ lp]. /// 

/// [tv].a idi navodasa » 

/// [mi] postaga gasale] pacavišadi 20 4 1 saghaSravasa samanasa 
Thus [ends number] nineteen.” 

[...] book; twenty-five (25) verses; of the monk Sanghašrava. 


Salomon noted that the lines on this side are written in the same hand as the 
multi-scroll verse commentary on British Library scrolls 7, 9, 13 (first text) and 
18,** and thus may somehow be related to this verse commentary. The other side 
of the colophon fragment contains four lines of unrelated and unidentified text 
in a different hand. Salomon considers tv.a idi to be the end of the preceding text 
proper, idi navodasa a concluding phrase on that text, and the next line the 
colophon proper. In support of this we note that the last line, though written in 
the same hand, is set off by a larger than normal vertical space and written in 
larger letters. Salomon thinks it is likely that mi is either the locative singular end- 
ing or the enclitic pronoun ‘of me’, and is troubled by the ending -e on what 
appears to be a direct-case form gasae. He interprets the name Sanghašrava in 
the genitive as an indication of the scribe but, as we have seen, the other two 
preserved Gandhari colophons and in particular that of the Khotan Dharmapada 
in its new reading make it more likely that the genitive refers to the owner of the 
manuscript. 

A revised text of this colophon - calculating the approximate number of 
missing aksaras — was provided by Stefan Baums:? 


+++++++++++++++++///9779///++++++++++++++++++++ 
++++++++++++++++/// It]. aidiņavodaša s 
++++++++++ + +///.[e] postag. gasale] pacavišadi 20 4 1 saghašravasa samanasa 


56 Salomon 1999, 40—42. 

57 Or: ‘Thus [ends] the nineteenth’. 
58 Edited in Baums 2009. 

59 Baums 2009, 609. 
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We see that substantial amounts of text are missing in the beginnings of lines. 
The complex punctuation mark following navodasa is the one that the same 
scribe uses throughout the verse commentary to mark ends of sections. 

One year later, Timothy Lenz provided his own transliteration of the fragment 
that he had prepared independently: 


IIl ? [pl. ? /// 
/// [tv]. a idi navodasa » 10 /// 
/// [mi] postaga gasae pacavišati 20 4 1 saghašravasa samanasa /// 


and translated 
Pr] ... nineteen. 10 [3r] ... book; twenty-five verses; of the monk Sanghašrava. 


He thus follows the reading of Salomon, but with an interpretation of the complex 
punctuation mark after ņavodaša as a simple punctuation mark followed by the 
numeral 10. This does not, however, account for all four small circles forming this 
mark, and in any case one would rather have expected 10 4 4 1if the numeral were 
to be repeated in number signs, as the numeral in the following line is. It is also 
clear that the end of the line containing the end of the preceding text is completely 
preserved, and likely that so is the end of the colophon line. 
Finally, Baums revised his earlier reading of the last two lines as follows: 


++++++++++++++++///[tl.aidinavodasa ik 
++++++++++++/// [ge] postag(*e) gasale] pacavišadi 20 4 1 saghašravasa samanasa 


In light of padhamage postage in the Prajfiāpāramitā colophon, and considering 
that the verse commentary is a multi-volume text, it is now likely that ge in the 
present colophon is also the last syllable of an ordinal number, maybe ‘first’, but 
possibly also ‘second’ or ‘third’. In light of this, the ending -e can also be 
reconstructed in postag(*e). Even though this is phonetically the same as in the 
Prajfiāpāramitā manuscript, here it is syntactically not only possible, but indeed 
most appropriate to interpret it as a locative ending. The ending -ae in gasae that 
puzzled Salomon is the younger direct-case plural ending of the feminine also 
known from other dialects of Middle Indo-Aryan; here then, as in the case of the 
Prajfiāpāramitā manuscript, the colophon appears to represent a less formal or 
younger form of language. It can be translated thus: 


60 Lenz 2010, 154. 
61 Baums 2014, 203. 
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++++++++++++++++++++ nineteen. 
+++++++++ +inthe+ + th volume, twenty-five — 25 - verses. Of the monk Samghašrava. 


Like for the other two manuscript colophons, it is necessary to address the gues- 
tion of the original position of this colophon on its scroll. In contrast to the Khotan 
Dharmapada and Prajfiapáramità colophons, it does not appear to have been 
positioned at the top of the recto of its scroll: this is clear from the fact that at least 
two lines preceded it. At the same time, however, it also did not occur at the very 
end of the verso of its scroll: the row of small holes running vertically through 
what was the middle of the fragment are the remnant of a reinforcing stitching 
that in the scrolls of this scribe's verse commentary is applied to the areas of 
overlap of separate birch-bark sheets forming a long scroll, and the piece of bark 
jutting out at the bottom left of the fragment gives the impression of being the 
very top of the otherwise detached next sheet, glued under the one bearing the 
colophon. 

Two possible explanations present themselves: Either the side of this frag- 
ment with the colophon is the very bottom of the inscribed part of the verso of the 
scroll,” followed by a certain amount of bark (evidently at least one sheet) that 
had been left empty in the absence of more text to put down. This would, 
however, make the verse commentary not the primary text of this scroll, whereas 
it is the primary text on all the scrolls that clearly belong to this scribe's verse 
commentary (and is in fact followed by a secondary text in another hand on 
British Library scroll 13). Alternatively, one could consider the possibility that this 
is the recto of the scroll, with the line ending in navodasa concluding a text, and 
the colophon line either referring back to this text, or pointing forwards (as the 
other two known Gandhari colophons do) to a following text that would have 
started after a vertical gap and is entirely lost.“ The discrepancy of numbers 
(nineteen versus twenty-five) makes it difficult to consider both lines as 
references to the same text, while it would seem strange to have a larger vertical 
gap between a colophon and a following text to which it belongs than between 
the colophon and an unrelated text that precedes it. 


62 This is the second of the two possibilities entertained by Salomon 1999, 40 (who refers to 
what I call the bottom of the verso as the ‘top of the verso’). 

63 The first of the two possibilities of Salomon 1999, 40, that ‘the colophon could have been 
written at the end of a text at the bottom of the recto', seems less likely. There are examples of 
Gāndhārī scrolls (such as British Library scroll 1) whose text ended some distance before the end 
ofthe recto, but in all such cases where a secondary text was later added, it followed immediately 
after the end of the primary text, not with the gap that would have been left here. 
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While the question of the exact position of this colophon on its scroll thus 
remains, for the present, unanswerable, what is clear is that here we have to do 
with a different pattern than in the case of the Khotan Dharmapada and 
Prajfiaparamita scrolls, and that consequently also in the case of Gandhari colo- 
phons not yet discovered, more than one physical possibility must be entertained. 


3.4 Niya 


An apparently direct continuation of the Aramaic legal colophons specifying 
scribe, commissioning person and witnesses resurfaces after six hundred years 
in the Gandhari administrative documents on wood slabs and leather sheets 
found at Niya, a western border town of the ancient Krorayina kingdom on the 
southern Silk Road.™ Scribes are here called divira and occupied a respected 
position in society serving the royal administration; some of them were Buddhist 
monks or held additional administrative positions.“ The following example, from 
a document settling a property dispute in the second half of the third century cE 
(CKI 889), is typical of legal colophons at Niya:* 


tatra sakši azate jamna apsu Mutreya sakši Rutreya sakši tarmena Calmasa sakši $ramamna 
Budharakšiya sakši esa lihitaga mahi tivira Sunamtasa Mutreya ari Kuvifieyasa ca 
ajesamnae sarvadešammi pramana 


The witnesses to this are free-born people: the apsu Mutre is witness, Rutre is witness, the 
tarmena Calmasa is witness, the monk Budharakši is witness. This document of me, the 
scribe Sunamta, at the request of Mutre and ari Kuvifie is an authority in all places. 


These colophons are not physically set off from the rest of the document. Textu- 
ally, they do tend to occur near its end, though sometimes an additional formula 
specifying legal punishments, or the like, still follows them. The evidence from 
Niya almost certainly presupposes similar colophons in this type of document 
from Gandhara itself that were written on perishable writing supports. 


64 See Atwood 1991 for an overview. 
65 See Agrawala 1966-1968, and Atwood 1991, 176 on the career of the scribe Ramsotsa. 
66 Baums 2018a. 
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4 Outlook and conclusions 


The focus of this article has been on the earlier tradition of colophons in the 
Indian northwest, partly because of the significant manuscript discoveries re- 
cently made from this period, but no less because the later colophons from the 
Gilgit finds have received exemplary and exhaustive treatments already in the 
hands of Oskar von Hinüber. To give just one typical example of a Gilgit scribal 
colophon, that of the Ajitasenavyākaraņa will serve:** 


devadharmoyam  Balosimhena särdham bhāryā Jijadiena sārdham mätäpitrau 
paramaduska<rakar>trau särdham Ksiniena Akhalotiena Dišota Jija Mamgali + + + + 
Utrapharna Gavidoti Vatüri Khušoti Khusogotena särdham sarvasatve sarva[prani]bhir. 
yad atra punya tad bhalvaltu [sarv]vasatvanamm [anut]t[arajfianavapnuya. tatha] sardham 
paramakalyänamitra Sthirabandhuena. likhidam idam pustakam dharmabhänaka 
Narendradattena 

This is the donation of Balasimha, together with (his) wife Jijadia, together with (his) par- 
ents who do a highly difficult thing, together with Ksinia, Akhalotia, Dišota, Jīja, Mamgali 
+ + + + Utrapharna, Gavidoti, Vatüri, Khušoti (and) Khušogota, together with all beings, all 
who live. The merit that is here shall be for the acquisition of highest knowledge by all 
beings. Also together with the highest spiritual friend Sthirabandhu. This book has been 
written by the reciter of the dharma Narendradatta. 


The secular colophon type first seen in the Aramaic documents and then in Niya 
lives on into a third manuscript culture, namely that of the Bactrian documents 
of the latter half of the first millennium. The type is illustrated well by a colophon 
added, at the bottom of the leather folio, to a receipt for wine and grain from the 
year 579 CE: 


This signed document has been [written] by me, Tet, and by me, Piy, for you, Muzd, con- 
cerning the grain and wine. 


This historical survey has traced the transformations scribal colophons under- 
went in the Indian northwest, from their antecedents in the Achaemenid admin- 
istrative tradition using Aramaic language and script, through their adoption for 
Buddhist purposes in inscriptions as well as in manuscripts in Gandhari lan- 


67 Von Hinüber 1980, 2004, 2014. — Two additional colophons from Sanskrit manuscript finds 
in the northwest are that of the Kusäna-period Vinaya manuscript from Bairam Ali (von Hinüber 
2017, 50—53) and that of a sixth-seventh-century Itivrttaka manuscript from Bamiyan (Demoto 
2016). 

68 Von Hinüber 1980, 63-64 no. VI; 2004, 78-80 no. 39B. 

69 Sims-Williams 2012, 56; cf. Sims-Williams and de Blois 2018, 83. 
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guage and Kharosthi script, their continued use for administrative purposes in 
the Gandhari documents from Niya, their adoption in the emerging Sanskrit 
manuscript tradition of the northwest, and finally the survival of their adminis- 
trative use in the Bactrian documents.” 

In the literary examples, a gradual expansion of the formula of colophons is 
seen, from a simple indication of scribe, commissioner and witnesses to much 
more elaborate colophons that also include text titles and long lists of intended 
beneficiaries. This last element is incorporated from contemporary Buddhist 
donative inscriptions, with their notion of the transference of the merit accrued 
by a donation to other parties, and occupies the ready-made slot in the formula 
originally occupied by the witnesses of secular documents. In the terminology of 
Schiegg 2016 (based on Searle 1979), this addition introduced an expres- 
sive/assertive function to the text type of colophon that previously had been 
entirely declarative (if we consider the specification of punishments in legal 
documents to be situated outside the colophon proper). 


Abbreviations 


CKI Corpus of Kharosthī Inscriptions, see Baums and Glass 2002-. 
CKM Corpus of Kharosthī Manuscripts, see Baums and Glass 2002-. 
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Colophons in Fourteenth-Century Nepalese 


Manuscripts: Materials for the Study of the 
Nepalese Renaissance (I) 


Abstract: The present study examines colophons in fourteenth-century Nepalese 
manuscripts. More precisely, it focuses on manuscripts written between 1320 and 
1395 CE as part of an ongoing research about the cultural history of Nepal in this 
pivotal century, particularly its second half. The first part of the article is devoted 
to a discussion of the Sanskrit terminology for colophon and an explanation of 
how to distinguish colophons from other paratextual material in manuscripts. 
The second part provides general remarks on the syntax of Nepalese colophons 
including a detailed analysis of sixteen elements occurring in the colophons. The 
third part consists of diplomatic editions of colophons from the corpus consid- 
ered for this study. The article concludes with short preliminary conclusions 
based on the material examined. 


1 Introduction 


Colophons of South Asian manuscripts have become a specific object of research 
only in relatively recent times, despite the fact that early on, scholars recognized 
their importance for the reconstruction of South Asian history (particularly, 
cultural history).' 

Important studies were dedicated to colophons of Jain manuscripts, among 
which the multi-volume work Jainapustakaprašastisangraha edited by Muni 
Jinavijaya stands out as an invaluable research tool.? However, few scholars 
devoted their efforts specifically to the study of colophons of other South Asian 


1 Among others, K. V. Sarma 1992 and S. R. Sarma 2006; more recent studies on specific aspects 
of colophons of South Asian manuscripts are found in von Hintiber 2017, Ciotti and Franceschini 
2016. Together with inscriptions, colophons are a fundamental source for the reconstruction of 
Nepalese history, see for instance Bendall 1883, i-xvi; Regmi 1965; Petech 1984; and, more 
recently, Formigatti 2016 and Vergiani 2017. 

2 Jinavijaya 1943; on colophons of Jain manuscripts see also Tripathi 1975; Balbir 2014; Balbir 
2017, 64-75; and Balbir the present volume, with other references. 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. (CO BT) This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/ 9783110795271-003 
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manuscript traditions and no collection comparable in scope to Jinavijaya’s is 
available as a source for further research.’ 

The present study examines colophons in fourteenth-century Nepalese 
manuscripts. More precisely, it focuses on manuscripts written between 1320 and 
1395 CE as part of ongoing research on the cultural history of Nepal in this pivotal 
century — particularly its second half, during which the country experienced a 
devastating invasion at the hand of Sultan Shams ud-din in 1349 and a dynastic 
change marking also major changes in the cultural landscape.^ The term Nepal is 
used here to denote the historical Nepalamandala, a political and cultural area 
roughly corresponding to today's Kathmandu valley. Four kings ruled during the 
period considered (Jayarimalla, Jayarajadeva, Jayarjunadeva, and Jayasthiti- 
malla) and apparently the great majority of dated manuscripts from this century 
is concentrated during their reign. However, since there is no consensus among 
Indologists as to what exactly manuscript colophons are, I will first try and 
explain what I include in this category and how I identify them in manuscripts. 


How to identify a colophon 


At the outset, it might be useful to broaden our view and examine how other 
traditions of manuscript studies define colophons. Let us take as starting point 
two authoritative definitions, provided respectively by Denis Muzerelle's 
Vocabulaire codicologique and Maria Luisa Agati's Il libro manoscritto da Oriente 
a Occidente: 


[Muzerelle] Colophon. Final formula in which the scribe mentions the place or the date of 
the copy, or both.? 

[Agati] The colophon (koAopwv: end point, finishing) is a final formula by which the copyist 
discharges themselves from the completed work, writing their own name (subscription) and 


3 Asalready noted by von Hinüber: ‘In India, for instance, only in the Jain manuscript tradition 
there seems to have been some awareness of colophons documented by collections of colophons 
from Jain manuscripts and, moreover, in an attempt to create a terminology. [..] The 
considerations by Jinavijayamuni deserve special attention, because before this quite recent, 
seventy years old definition, not much thought, if any, was given to colophons in premodern 
India’ (von Hinüber 2017, 47-48). 

4 Petech 1984, 124-125; Formigatti 2016. 

5 ‘Formule finale dans laquelle le scribe mentionne le lieu ou la date de la copie, ou l'un et 
l'autre' (Muzerelle 1985, 136, no. 435.03). 
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eventually adding the donor’s name as well, the place and date of copying [...] The colophon 
should not be confused with the author's subscription at the end of their work.‘ 


In his Vocabulaire, Muzerelle deals almost exclusively with manuscripts 
belonging to what may be termed the Western tradition. Agati’s definition may 
prove more useful to the purposes here as it includes manuscripts pertaining to 
some Oriental traditions.’ With these considerations in mind the question to be 
asked is what actually is a colophon in South Asian manuscripts. The answer may 
appear simple, but here the issue of the object’s classification is intertwined with 
that of its definition. In a systematic attempt to find a definition for colophon in 
South Asian manuscripts, Oskar von Hinüber chooses as a starting point 
H. Spilling’s definition from the Lexikon des Mittelalters (mentioning Muzerelle’s 
in a footnote). The German scholar then refers to Jinavijaya's Jainapustaka- 
praSastisangraha, pointing out that 


Jinavijayamuni coins two new terms by splitting the generic term prašasti into 
granthaprašasti ‘colophon of the text’ in which the author mentions his ancestors, his 
patrons or his sectarian affiliation within Jainism and communicates the title of his work 
and pustakaprasasti ‘colophon of the book’, which is composed by the scribe. The 
granthaprašasti (explicit) thus is an integral part of a literary work, while the pustaka- 
prašasti (colophon) varies from manuscript to manuscript. 


Another Sanskrit term analogous to granthaprašasti is granthālankāra, already 
attested in sixteenth century manuscripts. The terminology developed by 
Jinavijayamuni is extremely useful and the distinction between granthapraSasti 


6 ‘Il colofone (koAopwv: punto di arrivo, compimento) è una formula finale con la quale il 
copista si congeda dal lavoro svolto, scrivendo il proprio nome (sottoscrizione) ed eventual- 


mente aggiungendo anche quello del committente, il luogo e la data di trascrizione. [...] Il 
colofone non va confuso con la sottoscrizione dell'autore alla fine della sua opera. [...] ' (Agati 
2009, 288). 


7 More precisely, her study includes Hebrew, Islamic, Coptic, Ethiopian, Armenian, Georgian, 
Slavic, and Syriac manuscripts. 

8 ‘Place and date of copying, scribe, painter, corrector, initiator or other persons may be men- 
tioned in a colophon. Moreover, it may also contain personal remarks. Aside from these, individ- 
ual entries, formulas or recurring wordings are often used either in prose or in verse form. The 
scribe may use them to express his various wishes, thank god, ask the reader to pray for him, 
communicate his relief at terminating his task, excuse himself for his mistakes, demand a fee, 
threatens those who steal the book etc.' (von Hinüber 2017, 47). 

9 ‘T]he convention of designating the concluding portion of a book as alamkära or 
granthälamkära may have come into vogue in the sixteenth century. This portion consisted of 
one or more verses, or an entire section, containing the author's genealogy (vamšakīrtana) and 
occasionally also praise or eulogy of the work' (S. R. Sarma 2006, 276). 
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and pustakaprasasti can also be applied, in part, to manuscripts belonging to 
other traditions. Despite the existence of such analytic terminology, Indologists 
usually employ the Sanskrit term puspikā in the sense of colophon, albeit without 
giving any particular thought to its origin and purport. On the other hand, a closer 
look at its origin and meaning as provided by dictionaries reveals such 
equivalence to be groundless. In his 1832 dictionary, Horace Hayman Wilson 
provides only two meanings for the term puspikā: ‘(1) The tartar of the teeth. (2) 
The mucus of the glans penis, or urethra' (Wilson, s.v.). On the other hand, the 
PW does not provide any entry for puspikā and, as to be expected, neither Monier- 
Williams’ 1872 dictionary (MW1).? These two meanings are found again in 
Taranatha Tarkavacaspati Bhattacarya's Sanskrit lexicon Vacaspatyabrhatsam- 
skrtabhidhana (1873), however alongside a third meaning: 


Puspikä |...) 1 dantamale hara? | 2 lingamale hema? | granthādhyāyasamāptau tatprati- 
pädyakathane granthāmšabhede yatha ‘iti mahābhārate $atasahasryam samhitayam ityādi” 


Puspikā [...] 1. In the meaning of impurity of the teeth [i.e. tartar of the teeth]. 2. In the 
meaning of impurity of the penis [i.e. mucus of the glans penis, or urethra]. [3.] In the 
meaning of the conclusion of a work or chapter, in order to explain its content, in order to 
tell apart the sections ofthe work, for instance 'in the Mahabharata, in the Collection in One 
Hundred Thousand Stanzas etc.’ 


It is noteworthy that Bhattäcärya provides a reference to other lexica 
(Purusottamadeva’s Hārāvalī and Hemacandra’s Abhidhänacintämani) only for 
the first two meanings. Is this a sign that the third definition is Bhattacarya's own 
coinage? Precisely these three meanings occur also in the Sabdakalpadruma 
(1886): 


Puspikā [...] dantamalam | iti hārāvalī | 195 || lingamalam | iti hemacandrah | 3 | 298 || 
adhyayante tatpratipäditoktih 


We find them again in later dictionaries, such as the 1899 edition of Monier- 
Williams (MW2) and Apte's dictionary, but notably not in the pw. Interestingly, 
in both MW2 and Apte the third meaning is clearly an English paraphrase of the 
last Sanskrit definition found in the Sabdakalpadruma: ‘the last words of a 
chapter (which state the subject treated therein)". In MW2, the source for the 


10 On the relationship between these two dictionaries see Steiner 2020. Similarly, other earlier 
dictionaries do not provide any entry for puspikā, e.g. Bopp 1867 and Burnouf and Leupol 1865. 
11 Without brackets in Apte, where we find even the same example provided in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma (‘iti Srimahäbhärate Satasähasrayäm samhitayam vanaparvani | &c. 
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third meaning is simply indicated as ‘L.[exica]’, without further specification. It 
appears the question of the origin of the third meaning remains unanswered. One 
extremely plausible explanation is that the author of the Vacaspatya coined the 
term puspikā associating the end titles of manuscripts with the stylized floral 
decorations often found at the end of chapters or works in manuscripts.” In short, 
among all dictionaries published before the Väcaspatya and the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, a lemma for puspikā is found only in Wilson - and just with the two 
meanings ‘tartar of the teeth’ and ‘mucus of the glans penis, or urethra’. In this 
respect, of particular interest is the lack of a lemma for puspikä in MW1 and its 
addition in MW2, where the source for the third meaning is an unidentified 
lexicon — most probably the Sabdakalpadruma itself, as already seen. Taking this 
fact into consideration, it is not too far-fetched to assume that the third meaning 
adopted by later dictionaries was derived from the definition found in the two 
Sanskrit lexica. From this point onwards, it is but a small step for the term puspikä 
to gain the definitive semantic shift towards the meaning 'colophon'. Notable 
examples of the use of the term colophon in the meaning given for puspikā are 
found in Chandrabhal Tripathi’s catalogue of the Jaina manuscripts in Stras- 
bourg? and in Murthy's glossary of Sanskrit terminology for manuscripts.” I 
believe it is safe to assume that precisely the definition of puspikà found in the 
Vācaspatya and the Sabdakalpadruma is at the origin of the Indologists’ well- 
established practice to call the end titles of chapters or works ‘colophon’, even if 
it creates several terminological problems.” An example of the consequence of 
this practice is contained for instance in Tripathi’s catalogue, in which the author 
has to define the actual colophon as 'scribal remark', a misleading term for non- 
Indologists, who consider what Tripathi calls scribal remark - a colophon.” In 


amukodhyayal’); incidentally, this meaning is provided also in the Šabdasāgara (‘The conclud- 
ing words of a chapter’) (Bhattäcäryya 1900). 

12 Onthese symbols in early palm-leaf manuscripts up to the end of the thirteenth century, see 
Bhattarai 2019, Chap. 3. 

13 Ina footnote, Tripathi even quotes MW2 as authority for this usage (Tripathi 1975, 41, n. 14); 
moreover, in the same passage he mentions the formula iti $ri used in Gujarat in a similar sense. 
14 ‘Colophon: the tail piece of a codex or a section thereof, recording the ending of a section, 
part or the whole work itself as well as the name and other details of the author; it may also 
include the date. [...] Puspikä: colophon’ (Murthy 1996, 191, 202; cf. also 107). 

15 ‘Colophons are generally called puspikä in Sanskrit, though this word is not attested in any 
early source. By convenience, puspikä refers to the last line of the work, usually in prose, that 
commences with iti’ (S. R. Sarma 2006, 271). 

16 Apparently, codicologists of Greek manuscripts prefer the term ‘subscription’ or the Greek 
term ‘onpeiwpa (of the copyist)’, which corresponds more closely to ‘(scribal) remark’ (Agati 
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fact, the ‘Indological colophon’ is just a title that happens to be at the end of a 
chapter or work, rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, in other manuscript 
traditions such titles are defined ‘heading’ or ‘ascription’, irrespective of whether 
they occur at the beginning or end of a text.” Fostering further confusion, 
Tripathi’s scribal remark is called *post-colophon' in other Indological works, 
titles at the end of a work are called ‘colophon’, and titles at the end of chapters 
are called 'sub-colophons'.? Finally, I would like to point out the usage of the 
one-size fits-all Sanskrit term antaväkya to denote without any further distinction 
the end of a text, its end titles, as well as its colophon.” 

For the purpose of avoiding such terminological confusion and for the sake 
of compatibility with other scholarly traditions, in the Sanskrit Manuscript 
Project at the Cambridge University Library it was decided to adopt the terminol- 
ogy employed in the Text Encoding Initiative guidelines (TEI). Even though 
largely based on the terminology developed within the field of Western manu- 
script studies, it can also be successfully applied to South Asian material with 
some minor adaptations. In reading the chapter on manuscript description in the 
TEI guidelines, it is immediately apparent that most of the categories and 
definitions proposed are perfectly apt in describing both the textual as well as 
physical aspects of South Asian manuscripts. For instance, the element 
<finalRubric> is defined in the TEI guidelines as that part of a text containing ‘the 
string of words that denotes the end of a text division, often with an assertion as 
to its author and title, usually set off from the text itself by red ink, by a different 


2009, 288). On the other hand, it should be noted that the reverse does not apply - in other 
words, these scholars do not apply the term colophon to end titles of manuscripts. 

17 ‘Intitulé. Formule contenant le nom de l'auteur, le titre, ou une désignation quelconque du 
texte, placée en téte ou à la fin de celui-ci’ ['Heading. Formula containing the name of the author, 
the title, or any definition of the text, placed at its beginning or end’] (Muzerelle 1985, 131, no. 
432.04). 

18 Inthe recent volume by B. Bhattarai, yet another different term is introduced, ‘(sub-)chapter 
colophon’ (Bhattarai 2019, 75). Even more confusing is the author’s note about the very term 
puspikä, where in the body of the text we learn that this term was used ‘at least from the 19th c. 
onward, to signify ‘colophon’, i.e. a short text providing information about the subject of a whole 
text or of one of its sections’ (Bhattarai 2019, ibidem); however, in a footnote to this passage, 
after providing a reference to Apte’s definition, he adds another definition, which contradicts 
the previous one: ‘Further, Das 2007, 37 understands the term “puspikä” as follows: “Most 
Orissan palm-leaf manuscripts have a pushpika (colophon) at the end, giving the name of the 
scribe and the date of copying ...”” (Bhattarai 2019, 75, n. 130). 

19 Shastri 1905, passim. 
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size or type of script, or by some other such visual device’.” Does this definition 
not describe precisely what Indologists usually call colophon? Is there a cogent 
reason not to adopt the term ‘final rubric’ instead of colophon? We chose to 
employ this definition because it enabled us to avoid the use of other terms (such 
as ‘scribal remark’, ‘author’s colophon’, ‘subcolophon’, and the like) for the 
actual colophon of manuscripts, i.e. the ‘statement providing information 
regarding the date, place, agency, or reason for production of the manuscript’.” 

After this rather long clarification of our understanding and definition of 
what colophons are, criteria for their identification in manuscripts are yet to be 
established. Once again, the experience gathered in the Cambridge cataloguing 
project proves extremely helpful. Applying the following rule of the thumb in the 
catalogue entries: every textual part that does not occur in a fixed and regular 
form in the great majority of manuscript witnesses of a given work is considered 
a paratext. This rule is obviously very loose and not always easy to apply, but on 
the whole, proved useful in allowing the identification of a set of paratexts 
occurring in almost all manuscripts. According to their paratextual nature, colo- 
phons are unstable and change in content, form and quantity from manuscript to 
manuscript. As already seen, this criterion is present in Jinavijayamuni’s 
distinction between granthaprašasti, which is considered an integral part of a 
work, and pustakaprašasti, which varies from manuscript to manuscript. 
Obviously, there are cases in which it is difficult to apply this rule - if not 
impossible. 


2 Colophon structures 


In order to establish a typological classification, I will attempt a study of colo- 
phons through the lenses of quantitative codicology. The origin of this approach 
to manuscript studies might date back to the 1970s, but three seminal essays 
published in 1980 by two Italian scholars, Carla Bozzolo and Ezio Ornato, may be 
considered its manifesto.” It is clear already from the definition itself that rather 


20 TEI P5: Guidelines for Electronic Text Encoding and Interchange, Version 4.2.1 last updated on 
1st March 2021, Revision 654a5c551: <http://www.tei-c.org/Guidelines/P5/> (accessed on 4 
March 2021), 315. 

21 Ibidem. 

22 Bozzolo and Ornato 1980; on the history of quantitative codicology see Ornato 1991 and 
Maniaci 2002, 22-24; the latter includes very useful references to other contributions on the 
topic. 
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than focusing on one particular manuscript that stands out for its uniqueness 

(whether it is an important textual witness or a fine piece of art), this approach tries 

to build representative samples by examining a fairly large number of manuscripts. 

Various phases in this type of enquiry can be distinguished, but the nature of the 

present contribution does not allow their in-depth discussion. Therefore, for 

simplicity's sake Agati’s insightful description of this method is preferred:? 

1 Sample choice: from a population of manuscripts, a representative sample is 
chosen. In this phase, it is of course very important to choose according to 
criteria able to guarantee the reliability of the sample. 

2 Operative phase: extracting from the sample coherent information according 
to an unambiguous and standardized description protocol. 

3 Interpretation of the data: the correct application of the protocol in phase two 
is of course fundamental for the interpretation to be valid. 


For the present study, the sample of manuscripts was chosen randomly. More 
precisely, I carefully perused the NGMCP catalogues narrowing down the search 
to all manuscripts dated between 1320 cE and 1395 cE that could be found. 
Similarly, I have included all manuscripts dated within the same time period 
included in the Cambridge University Digital Library. Moreover, I have examined 
the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts published in the VOHD series, to no avail. 
It goes without saying that I have also profited from Petech's Medieval History of 
Nepal." Although the sample presented here does not strive to be fully 
comprehensive, among the total number of Nepalese manuscripts dated to this 
period, the catalogues and publications perused include such a conspicuous 
amount of manuscripts that the number of manuscripts examined in this study 
approaches their totality. A possible objection to the validity of this criterion is 
that manuscripts datable to this century and containing a colophon without a 


23 Agati 2009, 38: ‘[1] Dalla popolazione, impossibile da passare a setaccio per intero, si trae un 
campione, un corpus di manoscritti. Questa operazione ha già implicita un primo problema, che 
riguarda l'attendibilità del campione (più che la sua consistenza, come essi [i.e. Bozzolo and 
Ornato] dicono) che, secondo le regole della statistica, deve rigorosamente essere rappre- 
sentativo, e quindi attenersi al principio della casualità e dell'indipendenza. [2] Si passa dunque 
alla fase operativa, che comincia con l’estrarre dal campione "l'informazione coerente" che esso 
contiene, e cioé il sistema di interrelazioni insito negli individui del corpus e nelle variabili 
analizzate. [...] [3] L'interpretazione costituisce il momento-chiave di tutta la procedura, ma 
prima di arrivarvi é importante che i dati raccolti siano ben definiti per conseguire risultati finali 
affidabili (in senso statistico, nel senso cioé che deformazioni sporadiche di manoscritti singoli 
non apportano conseguenze disastrose)' (figures and text in square brackets added by me). 

24 Petech 1984. 
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date are excluded from the sample. Although this objection is valid at a theoreti- 
cal level, it is not at a practical one. Unlike Western manuscripts, the state of the 
art in the field of palaeography of South Asian scripts, with very few exceptions, 
does not allow the dating of a manuscript to a century with any certainty, let 
alone a decade.” It is possible to identify general palaeographical trends across 
centuries in Nepalese manuscripts, but without any certainty on dating accuracy, 
the inclusion of palaeographically dated manuscripts containing undated 
colophons would most likely skew the study’s results. 


Table 1: Sample figures 


Total dated manuscripts traced 121 
Manuscripts examined in catalogues 85 


Manuscripts directly examined 49 


As shown in Table 1, it was possible to examine eighty-five manuscripts, around 
seventy percent of the total number of 121 manuscripts traced. Among the 
examined manuscripts, thirty-six manuscripts were examined only in catalogue 
descriptions (42.4%), while forty-nine manuscripts were directly examined in the 
form of digital reproductions (57.6%). In the following subsections, as well as in 
Sections 3 and 4, the other two phases of the quantitative codicological analysis 
described above will be carried out. 


General remarks on the syntax of Nepalese colophons 


The description protocol was developed while editing the colophons presented 
in Section 3 and revised after the completion of their edition. The individuation 
of distinct elements occurring in the colophons was conducted according to four 
functional categories: chronology, space, agency, other functions. It is possible 
to distinguish sixteen elements as listed in Table 2. Since the manuscripts 
included in the sample are all dated, the only continually present element is 
obviously the date. Two manuscripts (§ 3.3.18 and § 3.4.24) have two colophons. 
Moreover, in one manuscript (§ 3.1.1) the date is provided twice, therefore the 
total number of dates in Tables 2 and 3 is higher than the number of manuscripts 


25 On the relationship between manuscripts dated but not subscribed and manuscripts sub- 
scribed but not dated in the Western manuscript tradition, see Ornato 2003. 
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considered in the respective category. Similarly, the āšīrvāda (‘blessing’) often 
occurs more than once in a colophon, thus accounting for the number of 
occurrences exceeding the total number of colophons examined. 


Table 2: Elements in all manuscripts examined (85) 


Element Occurrences Initial position Final position 
Date 86 101% 27 31.8% 1 1.2% 
Concluding formula 40 47% 1 1.2% 4 4.7% 
Place 41 48.2% = 4 1.2% 
King 58 68.2% 2 2.4% 3 3.5% 
Scribe 60 70.6% u 9 10.6% 
Owner 12 14.1% = 3 3.5% 
Commissioner 15 17.6% = = 

Donor 11 12.90% - - 

Deyadharmo formula 7 8.2% = = 

Reason 23 27% - 1 1.2% 
Scribal stanzas 58 68.2% 11 12.9% 17 20% 
Authorial stanzas 5 5.9% 4 4.7% - 

Final Rubric 4 4.7% 1 1.2% - 

Asirvada 104 122.3% 30 35.3% 44 51.8% 
Namaskära 7 8.2% 1 1.2% 2 2.4% 
Ye dharmä formula 8 9.4% 8 100% - 


Table 3: Elements in manuscripts directly examined (49) 


Element Occurrences Initial position Final position 

Date 50 102% 15 30.6% - 

Concluding formula 17 34.7% = 1 2% 
Place 21 42.6% - = 

King 37 75.5% - 1 2% 
Scribe 38 77.6% = 4 8.2% 
Owner 7 14.2% - 1 2% 


Commissioner 8 16,3% - - 
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Table 3 (continued) 


Element Occurrences Initial position Final position 
Donor 8 16.3% - - 

Deyadharmo formula 6 12.2% = = 

Reason 13 26.5% = 1 2% 
Scribal stanzas 37 75.5% 8 16.3% 8 16.4% 
Authorial stanzas 4 8.2% 3 6.1% - 

Final Rubric 4 8.2% 1 2% = 

Āšīrvāda 64 130.6% 16 32.7% 32 65.4% 
Namaskāra 5 10.2% = 1 2% 
Ye dharmä formula 6 12.2% 7 14.3% = 


The following subsections are devoted only to the description of the salient 
features of each element. An evaluation of the syntax of colophons is provided in 
Section 4. 


2.1 Date 


Dates are provided in three different calendars: Nepāla”, Laksmana°, and 
Sakasamvat. As to be expected, the standard era is the Nepälasamvat, the other 
two occur very rarely. The Laksmana era is found in five manuscripts, while the 
Saka era in only one manuscript. As evident from the data presented in Table 3, 
the date occurs in the first position only in one third of the manuscripts examined 
directly, and never in the last position. The most comprehensive pattern for dates 
includes the following elements, invariably in the order in which they are listed: 
year, month, lunar fortnight, tithi, lunar mansion (naksatra), constellation or 
asterism (yoga, lagna), weekday. Apparently, dates in the Laksmana era follow a 
simpler pattern without lunar mansion and asterism. In the manuscripts 
examined directly, the first four elements are invariably grouped together. 
Double dandas separate this group from the following elements, as well as each 
other element from the following. Unfortunately, excerpts in catalogues almost 
invariably do not reproduce the actual manuscript punctuation, therefore these 
observations can be positively confirmed only for forty-nine manuscripts. 
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2.2 Concluding formula 


The presence ofthis type of formula as a self-standing element may not be evident 

at first glance. However, a closer analysis of the structure of the colophons clearly 

reveals its existence, allowing us to recognise its specific function. The definition 

‘concluding formula’ describes a series of different terms and short phrases used 

to denote the completion of the copied text. As delineated in Table 4, it is possible 

to identify three typologies of concluding formulas: 

1 Likhita formula: a form of the past participle passive likhita (or its causative) 
occurs alone, in combination with a pronoun, in the nominative singular 
neuter (scil. pustakam) followed by iti, in combination with the word 
pustaka, or in the full form likhitam idam pustakam. 

2 Samapta | sampurna formula: similarly, a form of the past participle passive 
samapta or sampürna occurs alone, in combination with a pronoun, in the 
full form pustakam idam samaptam followed by iti. 

3 Combined formula (including other formulas): combinations of the two 
previous formulas occur more rarely, but are attested in several manuscripts. 


At the present stage of research it is not clear whether these formulas have 
different meanings based on their structure. According to the data summarized 
in Table 5, they occur mostly after the date and the king, i.e. two elements which 
provide temporal coordinates,” therefore their primary function is clearly to mark 
the completion of the copying act. They also, perhaps, delimit the main text 
copied from paratexts added by the scribe. Their occurrence is never linked to the 
mention of the scribe, which is achieved by means of another element. In other 
words, a concluding formula can occur in the same colophon in which the scribe 
is mentioned, but more often it occurs alone - in fact, it is one the few elements 
present in a minimal colophon (see Table 7 below). 


26 In this classification I disregard all erroneous forms such as for instance lisita for likhita. 
27 In fact, in one case the concluding formula is even repeated after both the date and the king 
(§ 3.1.4, NGMPP A 49-1). 
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Table 4: Typologies of concluding formulas 


likhita formulas 


likhitam (3.1.4, 3.2.1, 3.4.1, *3.4.29 and 
*3.4.30 in scribal stanzas, *3.4.35) 
lisitam (*3.4.26) 

likhyāpitam (3.4.8) 

likhiteyam (3.4.7) 


likhitam idam [-6-] (*3.1.7, 3.2.10, *3.3.18, 
3.4.5) 


likhitam iti (3.2.1) 

likhitam iti h (3.3.25) 
liksitim iti h (*3.4.25) 
likhita (1) pustakam (3.1.8) 


likhitam idam pustakam (*3.2.4, 3.3.20, 
*3.4.23) 
likhityedam pustakam (3.3.2) 


likhitam idam saddharmapustakam (3.3.24) 


likhitam idam pustakam iti (3.2.12) 


samäpta / sampürna formulas 


Combined and other formulas 


samäptam iti (3.2.2; *3.2.3, 3.2.6, 3.2.8, 
*3.3.13, *3.4.17) 


samäptam idam (3.3.19, 3.3.21) 


pustakam idam samäptam iti (*3.1.1) 
pustakam idam samäpteti (3.4.19) 


sampürnnam idam hi Sästram (*3.4.11) 


likhitam idam pustakam samäptam (3.2.8) 


[likhasampürnna] (*3.1.2) 


likhita sampūrņņam iti (*3.4.27) 


sampürnnam krtam (3.3.6) 
pustakasiddhim idam (3.2.14) 
lekhyaniyam samāpteti h (3.3.9) 


Table 5: Concluding formula occurrences according to position 


After date 25 


After king 7 
After commissioner 3 
After reason 2 
After place 1 
After āšīrvāda 1 


Initial position 1 
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2.3 Place 


Mention of places is less common than expected, as only roughly half of the 
colophons of all examined manuscripts contain indications of the place of 
copying (Table 2; a similar percentage is found also in colophons of manuscripts 
examined directly, see Table 3). The details provided vary and may include the 
city, the district (tolaka, tolaka, tolka), the monastery (vihära), mentioned 
singularly or together. Occasionally, more places are mentioned, such as the 
place of copying of the text, the place of residence of the scribe, as well as that of 
the donor(s) - the latter is mentioned more often in manuscripts of Buddhist 
texts. 


2.4 King 


The structure of this element is invariably [royal titles] + [name of the king in 
genitive singular or plural, or as acompound member] + vijayaräjye. The reigning 
king is mentioned in 68% of the colophons of all manuscripts considered 
(Table 2) and in the case of manuscripts examined directly in 75% of the 
colophons (Table 3). This slight discrepancy in the percentage might possibly 
derive from the fact that catalogue entries do not always provide all elements of 
a colophon. Notably, mention of the king rarely occurs in the initial? or final 
position of a colophon, but it occurs in minimal colophons (Table 7). 


2.5 Scribe 


The scribe is mentioned in 70% of the colophons of all manuscripts considered 
(Table 2) and 77% in the case of manuscripts examined directly (Table 3). This 
slight discrepancy in the percentage might be explained with the same 
consideration advanced for the mention of the king. As to be expected, another 
common feature between these two elements is the occurrence in the final 
position — although more often — and in minimal colophons. More details about 
this element are provided in section 4. 


28 However, never in the initial position in colophons of manuscripts directly examined. 
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2.6 Owner 


Only a total of eleven colophons mention the manuscript owner, never in the 
initial position and only occasionally in the final position. In terms of percentage, 
no discrepancy exists between colophons of manuscripts described in catalogues 
and directly examined manuscripts. 

Almost all owners mentioned were ministers and noblemen (bhäroka),” and 
interestingly, in the majority of cases also the scribe of the manuscript: 
Ajarämadeva, mahattaka (83.1.3), Jayašīhamallavarman, mahāpātra ($ 3.2.6, 
3.2.9, 3.3.6, 3.3.21, 3.3.23), Jayasihmarāma (§ 3.3.4, as Jagasihabhäroka), 
Jayašigharāma, mahāmātya (8 3.4.21), Saja, bhāroka and mahāpātra (§ 3.3.26), 
Jayatavarman / Jayatabrahma, amātya (8 3.4.3, 3.4.5).? The only exception is a 
manuscript of a jyotisa text, the Sārasangraha (§ 3.4.25), the owner of which 
apparently was an astrologer by the name of Gajaraja. Such caution is due to the 
language register of the colophon, which is more vernacular than Sanskrit and 
does not allow unequivocal recognition of Gajaraja’s role as the scribe of the 
manuscript, its owner, or possibly both. It is not far-fetched to interpret the ex- 
pression daivajfiagajarajanamano yam liksiti tasya pustakah as corresponding to 
*daivajnagajarajanamnayam [scil. pustakah] likhita iti tasya pustakah, ‘this 
[book] was written by the astrologer named Gajaräja; [it is] his book’. Moreover, 
all other astrologers mentioned in colophons of the other manuscripts examined 
were scribes, thus it is also highly likely that Gajaraja wrote this manuscript for 
his own personal use. 


2.7 Commissioner 


It is difficult to make a clear distinction between this element and the donor 
element — and to a certain extent also with the owner element. The reason for 
commissioning a manuscript can vary and the various formulations to express it 
are dealt with in detail in 8 2.10. However, if we consider the agents involved in 
the production, use, and distribution of a manuscript mentioned in colophons, it 
seems useful to distinguish between manuscripts produced to be read and 
manuscripts produced as religious gifts. In the first case, a manuscript might 
have been commissioned to a scribe by an individual for their own use 


29 The title bhāro/bhāroka was very common and apparently was associated to the third and 
fourth varna, but more commonly to vaisyas (Kölver and Sakya 1985, 91). 
30 The identification of these ministers is discussed in Section 3. 
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(Skt. svärthahetunä) or also for the use of others (Skt. svārthaparārthahetunā). In 
the second case, the commissioning of a manuscript aims at accumulating 
religious merits, thus the donor is mentioned explicitly (Skt. danapati) instead of 
simply as the person at whose bequest (Skt. abhiläsena, ajfiaya, vidhänena) the 
manuscript was written. Only around 16-17% of the colophons bear the name of 
the person who commissioned the writing of the manuscript (Tables 2 and 3). Of 
a total of fourteen colophons, eight mention ministers of various ranks: Tejananda, 
amätya (§ 3.3.2), Jayatavarman, amätya (§ 3.4.3; commissioner and owner; possi- 
bly also 83.4.35 as Jayatabhäro), Jayatejabhara, pradhānāngapātra (8 3.4.23), 
Jayabrahma, amätya (§ 3.4.15), Jayasimharäma (8 3.4.29, 3.4.30; maybe also 
§ 3.4.18 as °sihamalla). The remaining six colophons each mention one individual: 
Srivistidasa, vipra (8 3.2.8), Jayapatisomasarmman, vipra (8 3.2.14), Manmathapati, 
šaivācārya (83.2.5), Devendrāšrama, paramahamsaparivrājakācārya (8 3.2.12), 
Virasimha (§ 3.4.9), and Jogarama (§ 3.4.33) — if the latter is the same as the scribe 
of § 3.3.9, then he was an astrologer (Skt. daivajria). 


2.8 Donor 


As defined above, an individual is considered the donor of a manuscript if 
explicitly mentioned as such in the colophon and/or if the manuscript was 
produced as a religious gift. The percentage of colophons falling into this 
category is 12.9% for all manuscripts examined and 16.3% for manuscripts 
directly examined. As in the other cases described above, this discrepancy might 
derive from the fact that catalogue entries do not always provide all elements of 
a colophon.? Eight out of eleven occurrences are in manuscripts of Buddhist 
texts, in particular three manuscripts of the Paricaraksd (8 3.3.15, 3.4.17, 3.4.24), 
two of the Kärandavyüha (8 3.4.27, 3.4.36), two of the Mahāmeghamahāyānasūtra 
(8 3.3.16, 3.3.17), and one manuscript of the Vasudharadharani (8 3.3.24). Appar- 
ently, the two manuscripts of the Mahämeghamahäyänasütra were donated by 
the same individual, a sthavira named Tejacandra, who commissioned the copy- 
ing of both to the scribe Tumasri, who also wrote the Paficaraksā donated by the 
bhäroka named Nätha (8 3.3.15). The other two Paficaraksā manuscripts were 
donated by a certain Nayakadhosnanaka and Malendrajajaka, the latter titled 


31 Indeed, the analysis of colophons of later manuscripts belonging to the so-called navadharma 
corpus of Buddhist texts confirms the fact that, in the majority of cases, the donor is explicitly 
mentioned in colophons of this type of manuscripts. 

32 More details about Tumašrī as a scribe are provided in Section 4. 
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šākyaputraparasaugata in the colophon. The two Kāraņdavyūha manuscripts 
were donated by Vyadhojasaramaka - the first part of the name however is barely 
legible — and the bharoka Abhayamala respectively. Finally, the Vasudhārā- 
dharani manuscript was donated by the bhāroka Rājakanakakārajota. It is worth 
noting that in two manuscripts (Paficaraksā, 8 3.4.24; Karandavyüha, 8 3.4.27) the 
scribe is not mentioned. 

The other three manuscripts bearing the name of the donor contain respec- 
tively two Hindu Tantric texts, the Tripurapaddhati (8 3.3.3) and the Jayottaratantra 
(83.4.8), and the Hitopadesa (83.4.13).? The colophons of these three manu- 
scripts are considerably simpler in their structure than the colophons of the Bud- 
dhist manuscripts in which a donoris mentioned. The donor of the Tripurapaddhati 
manuscript is a nobleman (thakkura) named Surapatipadmarama, and the donor 
of the Jayottaratantra manuscript, a Brahman named Jasadeva; the Hitopadesa 
manuscript was commissioned by Ratnabhara, a goldsmith. No reason for the 
donation is mentioned in the latter manuscript, but reasons are given for the 
other two manuscripts — Jasadeva commissioned the Jayottaratantra for his own 
pleasure and that of others (Skt. svarārthaparārthahetukāmārtham)** and 
Surapatipadmarama for the use in his daily worship (Skt. nityapüjanarthena). 


2.9 Deyadharmo formula 


Among all manuscripts examined, this element occurs only in Buddhist manu- 
scripts.” In particular, it occurs in one manuscript of the Amoghapāšahrdaya 
(83.3.1), two manuscripts of the Paficaraksä (8 3.3.15 and 3.4.24), two manu- 
scripts of the Mahameghasütra (83.3.16 and 3.3.17), one manuscript of the 
Vasudhärädhärani (8 3.3.24), and one manuscript of the Karandavyüha (8 3.4.27). 
In its oldest forms, parts of this formula with several variations in the wording 
occur already in Ašokan inscriptions.* Oskar von Hinüber describes its structure 
as it occurs in early Buddhist inscriptions and manuscript colophons as follows: 


33 On the Tripuräpaddhati see Lidke 2006, 37; on the Jayottaratantra see Acharya 2015. 

34 Read svārtha? instead of svarārtha?. 

35 A brief discussion of the origin as well as of the meaning of the Pali deyadhamma / 
Skt. deyadharma is provided in von Hinüber 2004, 178-179. The notes presented here about this 
colophon element are provisional. The author of this article is preparing a detailed study of 
colophons of Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts, which will include a more comprehensive analy- 
sis of the history and function of the deyadharmo formula in this typology of manuscripts. 

36 See Bhattacharya 1987. 
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Siddham sign / svasti / date / deyadharmo yam / religious or lay title / name of the donor / 
tatha sardham / name of the co-donors with title or definition of kinship with the main 
donor / yad atra punyam... | kalyänamitra / scribe.” 


According to the German scholar, inscriptions with the simplest structure of the 
formula consist of two (deyadharmo yam / name of the donor) or four parts 
(deyadharmo yam / religious or lay title / name of the donor / tathà sardham / 
name of the co-donors).** However, the full structure of the formula as provided 
above also includes parts that correspond to elements which are classified 
separately in the present article (svasti, a type of asirvada, and the date) or not 
included in the colophons (the siddham sign). The occurrences in the colophons 
examined allow us to describe its structure as follows: 


deyadharmo ’yam / religious or lay title / dwelling place of the donor / name of the donor / 
yad atra punyam... 


After the orthography is normalised and scribal errors are corrected, the most 
common form found in our manuscripts recites as follows: 


yad atra punyam tad bhavatv ācāryopādhyāyamātāpitrpūrvangamam krtva sakala- 
sattvarāšer | °pariräser anuttarajfianaphalam präptam iti 


Whatlever] religious merit is [contained] here, this should arise [from this donation]; 
keeping in the foreground the äcäryas, the upädhyäyas, and the parents, the reward of 
supreme insight is attained for the sake of all categories of beings. 


Only in the Amoghapäsahrdaya manuscript the formula deviates from this 
structure, beginning with the term dänapati instead of deyadharmo ’yam. More- 
over, the yad atra punyam part of the formula also differs at the end, reading (with 
normalised orthography) sakalasattvaräser anuttarayah samyaksambodhim 
präpnuvantu, which might tentatively be interpreted as ‘[the aforementioned 
donors] may attain perfect enlightment for the sake of all supreme categories of 
beings [i.e. humankind]’.” Other manuscripts in the NGMCP descriptive 


37 ‘Siddham- Zeichen svasti Datum deyadharmo yam religiöser oder weltlicher Titel, Eigenname 
des Stifters, tatha sardham Namen der Mitstifter mit Titel oder Verwandtschaftsbezeichnung, yad 
atra punyam ..., Kalyanamitra, Schreiber’ (von Hinüber 2004, 177). 

38 ‘Die einfachste Form der Formel steht beispielweise auf der Bronze Nr. XV: deyadharmo yam 
$ri āddāyas tatha sá[rdham ... ‘Dies ist die religiöse Stiftung der Adda zusammen mit...” oder auf 
einer Bronze aus Ladakh: # deyadharmo yam upäsaka devaka. rgya glin ‘Dies ist die religiöse 
Stiftung des Upäsaka Devaka. Land Indien’ (von Hinüber 2004, 179-180). 

39 Unfortunately, a better understanding ofthis final clause is difficult, since the preceding part 
of the colophon is damaged. 
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catalogue in which a similar variant of the formula occurs are a Panicaraksa 
(NGMPP A 47-5) and a Lankävatärasütra (NGMPP H 45-6) manuscript. The first is 
a palm-leaf manuscript written in Ns 609 (1489 CE) by the vajrācārya Rūparāja, 
while the latter is a paper manuscript written either in Ns 754 (1634 CE) or in NS 
852 (1732 CE) by the vajrācārya Devendrapramukhana.^ Although the colophon 
of the Lankävatärasütra manuscript is damaged, it seems that in both 
manuscripts the final part of the formula reads - in a normalised orthography — 
anuttarajianaphalam präpnuvantu, i.e. a mixture of the two variants. The 
peculiar syntax of this formula, in whatever form, evidently created doubts in 
some scribes, who occasionally tried to adjust it by creating hypercorrected 
forms, as in the colophon of the Vasudhārādhāraņī manuscript (§ 3.3.24), where 
in order to have a logical subject for the past participle passive präptam, the 
instrumental singular masculine sakalasattvarāšena is created from an 
hypothetical *rāša and used instead of the correct sakalasattvarāšiņā from rāši, 
apparently the only form attested in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHSD, s.v. rasi). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that a variant of the formula beginning with 
devadharmo ’yam is attested already in inscriptions from the seventh-eighth 
century CE.'' This variant continues to be used sporadically also in later Nepalese 
manuscripts, both Buddhist as well as vaisnava, such as a manuscript of the 
Nārāyaņastava (NGMPP C 6-8(3), the Samputodbhavasarvatantranidäna- 
kalparāja (NGMPP A 138-3), and the Visnudharma (NGMPP A 1080-3). 


2.10 Reason 


In around a fourth of the colophons considered the reason for writing the 
manuscript is provided, without any relevant discrepancy in terms of percentage 
between manuscripts described in catalogues and manuscripts directly exam- 
ined. This element is strictly related to the commissioner and donor element, and 
consequently it is at times difficult to clearly distinguish between the three 
elements. The mention of a commissioner or a donor in a colophon might also be 
interpreted as the mention of the reason, therefore in assessing this element we 


40 The date in the colophon is provided in bhūtasankhyā, a system that attributes numerical 
values to words. In the NGMCP description of NGMPP H 45-6 the equivalence is explained as ‘the 
year “mandarudrananagiri” = 852? (manda > yama > 2; rudranana > Siva's faces > 5; giri = 8)’; 
however, the word giri may also stand for the number seven and in fact on the last folio there is 
a note written different hand in the bottom providing the equivalence ne. sam. 754, thus 
rendering a 5 assessment of the date difficult. 

41 See von Hinuber 2004, 181-183. 
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must bear in mind that it overlaps with the other two to a great degree. Neverthe- 
less, it is still possible to recognise recurring and distinctive formulae. The most 
common terms used to denote the reason are ājrtā, abhiläsa, artha, the former 
two in the instrumental and the latter either in the instrumental or the accusative, 
usually as the last member of a compound or preceded by a genitive of the person 
for whom the manuscript was written. Other common formulae are svartha- 
hetunā, parārthahetunā, and svārthaparārthahetunā, in varying degrees of 
correctness. More peculiar formulae were also used, such as vikhyātakīrtteh, ‘for 
the celebrated (?) fame’ of the šaivācārya Manmathapati, occurring in a manu- 
script of the Vamakesvarimatavisamapadatippani (§ 3.2.5), or atyantabhakti- 
yuktena, ‘for the sake of perpetual devotion’ to the Brahmin Šrīvistidāsa, occurring 
in a manuscript of the Brhajjātaka (§ 3.2.8). In the case of Buddhist manuscripts, 
the reason for their writing is always the acquisition of religious merit, as ex- 
pressed by the yad atra punyam formula explained above. 


2.11 Scribal stanzas 


Among all manuscripts examined, at least two-thirds contain scribal stanzas, 
whereas the percentage is slightly higher in the case of manuscripts directly 
examined. In the colophons examined, it is possible to recognise two types of 
scribal stanzas. The first type are anonymous stanzas occurring in many Sanskrit 
manuscripts from across South Asia and from different periods. The second type 
are stanzas composed by the scribe and/or author (when the two coincide) of a 
manuscript only for the purpose of adding information on the production, pur- 
pose, and, at times, circulation of a specific manuscript. As the latter require a 
more detailed analysis in terms of their relevance for Nepalese cultural history, 
they are to be analysed in more detail in a separate contribution. 

In a useful study, K. V. Sarma collected several stanzas added by scribes at 
the end of South Asian manuscripts (K. V. Sarma 1992). In the manuscripts 
examined for the present study, it is possible to individuate twelve different 
anonymous scribal stanzas. Some of these stanzas are attested with slight 
variations, yet they might be considered part of a sort of cluster or group of 
stanzas with the same purport. By far the most common is what might be called 
the yathädrstam tathā likhitam stanza, which occurs in twenty-four colophons.” 


42 See 83.1.1, Mahiravanavadhanataka; 8 3.1.2, Sārasvatavyākaraņa; 8 3.1.4, Devapratisthavidhana; 
83.2.5, Vāmakešvarīmatavisamapadatippaņī; 83.2.6 and 3.3.20, Abdaprabodha; § 3.2.13, 
Upākarmasnānasandhyātarpaņavidhi; § 3.3.4, Meghadüta; § 3.3.7, Haramekhalā; 8 3.3.9 and 
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In fact, this expression does not always occur as a fully-fledged stanza, at times 
it is used simply as a formula or in the form of a pratika (for instance, in § 3.1.2; 
§ 3.1.4). Two variants of this stanza are presented in Sarma’s article: 


pustake likhitam yādrk tādršam likhitam maya | 
tathāpi yo me vyatyāso lekhane kriyatam ksamā || 


yādršam pustake drstam tādršam likhitam mayā | 
abaddham vā subaddham vā mama doso na vidyate || 


The first variant does not occur in any manuscript examined, while the second is 
found in a Vāmakešvarīmatavisamapadatippaņī manuscript ($ 3.2.5). On the 
other hand, other variants occur in the colophons in Section 4 below, sometimes 
also as half-stanza only. These variants are presented here in a corrected form 
and with normalised orthography: 
— na cäham šāstrakarttā ca na ca Sabdärthacintakah | 
yādršam sthitam ādarše tādršam likhitam mayā || ($ 3.1.1) 
— yady aksaram paribhrastam duhkhena naiva karayet* | 
yādršam sthitam ādrše tādršam likhitam mayā || ($ 3.2.6, 3.3.13, and 3.3.18) 
—  yathà drstam tatha likhitam lekhako nāsti dosam || (83.2.13, 3.3.4, 3.3.9, 
3.3.10, 3.3.20, 3.3.26, 3.3.27, 3.4.35) 
—  yadi$uddham ašuddham và lekhako nāsti dosakah || (8 3.3.7, 3.4.23, and 3.4.31) 
—  yathà kathaficil likhitam mayaitad bälena šāstram guņinah ksamadhvam || 
(83.3.16 and 3.3.17) 
— yadrk samsthitam ädarse tädrsam likhitam maya | 
yadi suddham asuddham và mama doso na diyate || (8 3.3.19) 
— yathādršadaršaņena likhitam | lekhakasya doso na dharyate | (8 3.4.15) 
— yādršasthitam ādršam likhitam maya | 
yadi šuddham ašuddham và mama doso na diyate || (8 3.4.36) 


In fact, half-stanzas are the minimal elements, which can be recombined with 
each other to create several variant stanzas. However, the gist is always the same, 


3.4.35, Nāgarakasarvasva; 83.3.10, Sugrīvašāstra; 83.3.13, Hitopadesa; 83.3.16 and 3.3.17, 
Mahämeghamahäyänasütra; § 3.3.18, Mudräräksasa and Kusopadesanitisära; § 3.3.19, Maha- 
sangrämaratnakarandaka; 83.3.26 and 3.3.27, Amarakosa; 83.4.13, Hitopadesa; § 3.4.15, 
Harišcandrāvadānopākhyāna; 8 3.4.23, Mahālaksmīvratamāhātmya; § 3.4.31, Gaņešastava; 
8 3.4.36, Kärandavyüha. 

43 In 8 3.2.6, the text reads mama doso (!) na kārayet instead of duhkhena naiva kärayet. 
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namely that the scribe copied the text as it was written in the antigraph (Skt. 
ādarša or ādrša) and no error in the apograph should be attributed to the scribe. 

Another stanza which occurs quite often advises the users to take care of the 
manuscript and save it from possible sources of damage:** 


tailäd raksed jalad rakset Sithilabandhanät | 
mürkhahaste na datavyam evam vadati pustakam || 


*One should protect [me] from oil, protect [me] from water, from a loose binding, 
Ishould not be given in the hands of a stupid/inexperienced person', says the book. 


A similar stanza occurs also in a manuscript of the Mahirävanavadhanätaka (8 3.1.1): 


bālamūrkhavidešasthavāritailāgnitaskarāt | 
raksitavyā yathāšakti pustikā svastikarini || 


[This] booklet which creates prosperity should be protected with all efforts from 
inexperienced and stupid persons, water [coming] from other places, oil, fire, and thieves. 


Although the wording is completely different, this stanza conveys the same 
message of protecting the manuscript at all costs from a series of possible damages. 

The next anonymous scribal stanza occurring in the manuscripts examined 
is the common lamentation of the scribes about their working conditions:** 


bhagnaprstikatigrivah stabdhadrstir adhomukhah | 
duhkhena likhitam šāstram putravat pratipälayet || 


My ribs, hips, and neck are shattered, my sight is dim, my face leans downwards. 
This treatise was written with difficulty, one should protect it as if it were one’s own child. 


K. V. Sarma presents a slightly different version in his article in which the second 
pada recites kastena likhitam grantham yatnatah paripälayet.” However, this 
variant of the stanza occurs in all colophons examined in the present study.” 


44 The Sanskrit text is from K. V. Sarma 1992, 37; the translation is mine. 

45 Only in a Mahälaksmivratamähätmya manuscript (§ 3.4.23) a small variant is present, 
kastena instead of duhkhena in the third pada, otherwise in all other manuscripts the wording is 
always the same, disregarding trivial errors. 

46 K. V. Sarma 1992, 31. 

47 See § 3.1.1, Mahirävanavadhanätaka; 8 3.2.3, Brhatsamhitā; § 3.2.6, Abdaprabodha; § 3.3.9, 
Nagarasarvasva; § 3.3.13, Hitopadeša; § 3.3.16 and 3.3.17, Mahāmeghamahāyānasūtra; § 3.3.18, 
Mudrārāksasa and Kusopadesanitisära; § 3.3.19, Mahäsangrämaratnakarandaka; § 3.3.21, 
Harišcandropākhyāna; § 3.3.25, Amarakošanepālabhāsātippaņī; § 3.4.23, Mahālaksmīvratamā- 
hätmya. 
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The third stanza which occurs more frequently is yet again a warning to 
protect the manuscript from possible sources of damage:** 


udakanalacaurebhyo müsakebhyas tathaiva ca | 
raksitavyam prayatnena maya kasthena likhitam || 


Ihave written it with difficulty! It should be protected with all effort from water, fire, thieves 
as well as mice. 


The proverbial character of this stanza becomes even more evident from the fact 
that in one colophon it is quoted in the abbreviated form udakānalam ityādi 
raksitavyam (8 3.3.20). 

Particularly noteworthy is a stanza which occurs in two Buddhist manu- 
scripts (8 3.3.1, Amoghapāšahrdaya; 8 3.4.17, Paricaraksd):° 


anena punyena tu sarvadarsitam 

avapya nirjitya ca dosavidvisah | 

jararujamrtyumahormisamkulat 

samuddhareyam bhavasägaräj jagat || 

By this merit may I lift the world out of the ocean of existence, which is full of great waves, 
such as old age, disease (ruja, cf. aruja?), and death, after having become omniscient (that 


is, a Buddha) and having defeated the enemies, which are the hatred (or: the wrongdoing 
and hatred?). 


Several other less common scribal stanzas are also found, sometimes occurring 
only in asingle manuscript. Needless to say, a colophon often contains more than 
one scribal stanza. 


2.12 Authorial stanzas 


In the present study, stanzas are defined as authorial when they were composed 
by the author of the work - or works — contained in a manuscript and when the 
said author was also the scribe of the manuscript, in other words if the stanzas 
occur in an autograph manuscript. Accordingly, they are extremely rare and 


48 See 83.23, Brhatsamhitā; 8 3.2.6, 3.2.9, and 3.3.20, Abdaprabodha; 8 3.3.8, (Bhü)Padagahana; 
83.3.9, Nāgarasarvasva; § 3.3.10, Sugrīvašāstra; 8 3.3.21, Hari$candropakhyana; 8 3.3.26, Amarakosa. 
49 This stanza occurs also in the colophon of CUL MS Add.1683, a Nepalese manuscript of the 
Saddharmapundarikasütra written in 1039 CE, described in von Hinüber 2017, 58. The text and 
translation provided here are from von Hinüber's article, with a small correction to adjust for the 
variant reading jarärujämrtyu° in the third pada instead of jararujamitra? found in the 
Saddharmapundarikasütra manuscript. 
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occur only in five colophons (83.2.5, Vāmakešvarīmatavisamapadatippaņī; 
§ 3.2.11 and 3.3.23, Ramankanatika; § 3.4.3, (Mänavadharmasästra) Näradasamhitä; 
§ 3.4.16, Amarakošavivrti). This type of stanzas provide invaluable information 
about the occasion and process of the composition of the work and are extremely 
important for the reconstruction of cultural history.” They contain, in metrical 
form, information such as date, place, name of the reigning king, name of the 
owner or commissioner, and the reason for the composition of the work, which 
in other colophons is provided by other elements. In four cases, this type of infor- 
mation is repeated in prose after the authorial stanzas, from which it is separated 
by means of an dSirvdda. Such repetition could lead one to consider authorial 
stanzas to be an integral part of the work and not a part of the colophon. Never- 
theless, as they provide information usually included in the colophon, they may 
also be considered a part of it. They are an excellent example of the difficulties 
encountered in the attempt of formalizing the description of colophons. 


2.13 Final rubric 


In four manuscripts the final rubric is repeated within the colophon. The rare 
occurrence of this element does not allow to draw any particular conclusion on 
its function or the reason for the repetition. 


2.14 Āšīrvāda 


This element is by far the most common in all colophons. In the dictionaries, the 
term dSirvdda is generically defined as ‘benediction’ (Monier-Williams), 
'Segenswunsch' (pw). Strictly speaking, any benedictory term or expression 
could be considered an äsirvada. In Sanskrit manuals on the compositions of 
letters like the Lekhapaddhati-Lekhaparicasika, the term āšīrvāda is defined as 
svasti and is invariably employed as a benedictory word at the beginning of all 
model letters." In the present study, only specific terms and expressions are 
considered as āšīrvāda, among which the most common are šreyo ’stu, svasti, and 
Subham astu - including under the latter any variation of it, such as Subham astu 
sarvajagatäm, šubham bhavatu and so on. In particular, šreyo ’stu and svasti 
almost invariably occur either at the beginning of a colophon or in the middle, 


50 On this topic, see for instance Formigatti 2016. 
51 Strauch 2002, 170, 371-372, 445. 
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while subham astu usually occurs at the end of the colophon. If occurring in the 
middle of a colophon, šreyo ’stu and svasti fulfil the function of dividing different 
parts of the colophon, representing a sort of boundary - quite often they are 
followed by the date. The asirvada form Sreyo ’stu is particularly widespread in 
Nepalese manuscripts as compared to manuscripts from other areas of South Asia 
and is not limited to literary manuscripts, it occurs also at the beginning of 
documents of sales and mortgages.” 


2.15 Namaskära 


This element simply consists of the formula om namah followed by the name of 
the deity - or deities - in the dative case. Although usually found at the begin- 
ning of manuscripts, the namaskära occurs also in some colophons in various 
positions, not only at the beginning or at the end. As in the case of the final rubric, 
its rare occurrence does not allow any conclusion to be drawn as to the rationale 
for its presence or absence. 


2.16 Ye dharma 


Unsurprisingly, this element occurs only in Buddhist manuscripts. The so-called ye 
dharma formula is a stanza occurring in the Pali canon, ‘in several independent 
sutras, including those of the Mahayana, and at least one Tantra’, in inscriptions, 
and often at the beginning of colophon of Buddhist manuscripts, and it is 
‘interpreted as a summary of dependent arising (pratityasamutpäda)’.” In a recent 
and detailed article, Peter Skilling comments on the definitions of the stanza 
provided by different scholars.™ In the present article, the somehow neutral term 
‘formula’ is used to stress precisely the formulaic function this stanza fulfils in the 
context of colophons of Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts. This stanza is attested in 
several different recensions, however the purport of the stanza is always the same. 
The recension attested in the Nepalese manuscripts examined in this study runs as 
follows: 


52 Kölveran a 1985, passim. 
53 Skilling 20. -79. 
54 Skilling 20ZT, 78. 
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ye dharmmā hetuprabhavä hetun tesān tathägato hy avadat tesan ca yo nirodha evamvādī 
mahäsramanah ||” 


‘The states arisen from a cause / Their cause the Tathägata proclaims / As well as their 
cessation: / This is the teaching of the Great Ascetic'.** 


This stanza occurs invariably at the beginning of the colophon and is always 
followed by the deyadharmo ’yam formula, when the latter occurs in the colophon. 
In the manuscripts in which the deyadharmo ’yam formula is lacking, it is followed 
by the äsirvada (8 3.4.10 and 3.4.17, Paficaraksä; 8 3.4.36, Kärandavyüha). The ye 
dharma is seemingly ubiquitous in Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth century, and together with a form of āšīrvāda is often 
the only element occurring after the final rubric of the work. 


3 Diplomatic edition of colophons 


Manuscripts directly examined are marked with an asterisk before the shelfmark 
(for instance, *NGMPP B 15-46 (NAK 5/7491) Canakyaniti, *CUL MS Add.1409 
Rāmānkanātikā). The following table provides a short reference to the conven- 
tions employed for the transcription of excerpts from the manuscripts directly 
examined. The aim of the transcription is to provide a diplomatic transcription, 
i.e. every error in the original is faithfully reproduced (yathā drstam tathā likhitam). 
A sic symbol (!) follows a word or passage which for some reason is considered to 
be either incorrect or unusual. 

Symbols in the transcriptions reproduced from the NGMCP descriptive 
catalogue have not been adapted to the present conventions, instead they have 
been retained. The reason for this choice is that apparently the excerpts provided 
in different entries do not always follow the NGMCP transcription conventions 
and consequently it would have been extremely difficult to adapt them consistently 
in all excerpts presented below. Moreover, the NGMCP webpage explaining the 
editorial conventions is seemingly not available anymore. 


55 I have decided to retain the orthography occurring in most manuscripts for the sake of 
comparison; on the importance of the linguistic variants of this stanza, see Skilling 2021, 79-80. 
56 Skilling 2021, ibidem. 
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Table 6: Conventions employed for the transcription 


i Treatise-initial symbol (siddhi) 
String hole 

* Puspika symbol 

| Line-filler 


" Word and sandhi divider 


sa[-1-]pteti, [.rī] Physically damaged character(s); if these are no longer readable, 
digits indicate the missing number of aksaras, while each dot indicates 
a single missing element of an aksara, for instance part of a ligature. 


[jalgad Character(s) difficult to read. 


[1 [-4-] Characters or words deleted (expuncted or erased) by the scribe 
(including later deletions; numbers and dots as above). 


\ta/tha, ra\a/jaya Insertion by the scribe (interlinear or marginal; if used to add a vowel 
replacing the inherent short a, the latter is retained in the 
transcription). 


[-4-] \rajadhira/ja Correction: deletion of text and addition by the scribe. 


As an aid for further research, at the beginning of each section I provide a list of 
dated manuscripts which I was able to trace without the possibility of examining 
their colophons. 


3.1 Manuscripts from Jayärimalla’s period (1320-1344) 


— A54-26 Pretayajfiesti (NS 451, c. 1331; uncatalogued) 

— A 56-21 Devimahatmya (NS 462, c. 1342; however, if Grünendahl’s concord- 
ance is correct, this is just an undated fragment according to Shastri (1905, 
liii and 68) 

— A 48-3 (NAK 3/402) Vajravali (Samvat 202, Ls or NS? Ls according to NGMCP, 
NS according to Shastri 1915, 20) 


3.1.1 *NGMPP B 15-22 (NAK 3/362) Mahiravanavadhanataka 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 5 cm, 27 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP, Shastri 
1915, 25; Petech 1984, 111, no. 1. 

Colophon elements: date (year), āšīrvāda, date (ns 457, Saturday, August 23rd, 1337 CE), 
concluding fo , king, scribal stanzas, place (Hnolavihära), scribe (Jayašīhamallavarma?), 
reason, ER cas asirvada. 
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[262] saptapaticāšatādhikacaturašata || šreyo stu || sal Omvat 457 Sravanakrsna- 
dvādašyā(!) || pusyanaksatre || pane ee || Sanigcara || % || [26"3] väsare, 
pustakam idam samaptam iti || * || © paramabhattäraka,paramesvara | 
paramavaisnavaparamadaivatadhideva | paramamahesvara[26"4]raghukulatilaka | 
bhūpālaparamparā || * || © pariņamitamaulišisāprasūnasannūpita(!)pādāravinda | 
Srīpašupatidevatāvara[26'5]labdhaprasādaikamahārādvirāja(!)saprakriyarājarā- 
jendrasrisrijayärimalladevänäm vijayarājye nepälamandale || * || na cāham 
Sastrakartta ca [27'1] na ca šabdārthacintaka | yādršam sthitam ādarše tādršam 
likhitam [ta] mayé || uttaravihārakutumbodbhavašrīhnolavihārapradhānāngama- 
häpätrasrijayasihamalla[27'2]varmmanaih(!) satvärthahetunä likhitam || * || © 
balamürkhavidesasthaväritailägnitaskarät | raksitavyam(!) yathāšakti pustika 
svasti[27'3]kāriņī || bhagnaprstikatigrivastabdadr || * || © sti adhomukha | 
duhkhena likhitam $àstram putravat pratipalayet || * || bhramyan ganga 
[27'4]gabhiraprabalarayamilallolakallolamäläh šreOņīšan gävaghätadvijapati- 
vilasatkotiprstādyakūtah | nrtyārambhapramodollasa[27'5]damalajatājūtako- 
tirasali kalisrngaracestacayacakitavapuh patu vas candramaulih || * || subham 
astu sarvvajagatā || * || 


2 °dvadasya] ms, NGMCP; Ydvādašyām Petech 5 "$isāprasūnasannūpita(!)pādāravinda] ms, 
NGMCP; °Sisa pasupatipādāravinda Petech 6 °maharadviraja°] om. Petech 7 °Srisrijayari- 
malladevānām vijayarajye] ms, NGMCP; "$rījayārimalladevanāmavijayarājye Petech 7-9 na 
caham [..] maya] om. Petech 9 ?érihnolavihara?] ms, NGMCP; °Srihnolavihdre Petech 
10 °varmmanaih] ms, NGMCP; °varmmanäh Petech 11 balamūrkhavideša” [...] sarvvajagata] 
om. Petech 


3.1.2 *NGMPP B 35-8 (NAK 3/686) Särasvata(vyäkarana) 


Palm leaf, 33.5 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 78 folios, 5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Uncatalogued. 
Colophon elements: date (NS 457, c. 1337 CE), concluding formula, place (Kathmandu), scribal 
stanza, äsirväda. 


[78*1] samvat 457 maghamase [krsnapakse] [-17-][78”2][-13-][likhasampürnna] [-2-] 
[dina]©m iti || $riyamgalakasthamandapah mahanagare [-3-] grha[-9-] || [-3-] 
[78°3][-1-][bhimasamanal]|-5-]yam || ya[tha likhitam i][-1-] O[yidevapattananava- 
hara&ri[-9-]$ribhi[-12-][78"4][yara][-6-][jana][-14-] © || särasvatavyäkaranam 
šubha(!) || * || 
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3.1.3 *NGMPP B 15-46 (NAK 5/7491) Canakyaniti 


Palm leaf, 21 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 16 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: date (ns 458, c. 1338-1339 CE), scribe (Rūpešvara?), owner (Ajarämadeva, 
mahattaka). 


[165] samvat 458 caitravadi 3 liti(!) viprašrīrūpešvarasya || mahattaka Sri 
ajaramadevasya pustakam || 


3.1.4 NGMPP A 49-1 (NAK 3/380) Devapratisthävidhäna 


Palm leaf, 31 x 6 cm, 1 string hole, 75 (60 +10) folios, 6 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described 
in NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: namaskara, date (NS 458, c. 1338-1339 CE), concluding formula, king, 
concluding formula, place (Manigalottara), scribe (Kumbhatirtha, dvija), reason, scribal stanza, 
äsirvada. 


[55'5-56'3| hrdi vaksasi kathe(!) ca koti(!) lakšmī sarasvati | yasyä 
nänyarasäsakti(!) tam SrilakSmipati(!) namah || samvat 458 caitrasuklatrtiyam 
tithau krtikanakšatre äyusmänyoge budhaväsare likhitam iti || Srimatnepäla- 
bhuvanamandalesvarasrisrijayärimallavijayaräjye likhitam || šrīmatmānī- 
galotarakumbhatirthadvijena likhitam idam svarathaprarthaOhetuna || 
yathädrsta tathä likhitam iti || subham astu sarvvajagatäm || 


3.1.5 ASB 10723 Vinäyakastavaräja 


Palm leaf, ? x ? cm, ? folios, ? lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in Shastri (1917, 438, 
no. 3747), Petech (1984, 112, no. 2). 
Colophon elements: date (ns 459, March 1st, 1339 CE), king, scribe (Visnudäsa). 


samvacchalanam grahabäna tathä yuga phalgunatamapakse paficamyam tithau 
$njayarimalladevasya vijayaräjye | visnudasena likhitam | 
3.1.6 NAK 1.1536.19 Saptašatī 


Palm leaf, ? x ? cm, ? folios, ? lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Petech (1984, 112, no. 3). 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 462, Thursday, October 11th, 1341 CE), king, place (Lembatipatana). 
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samvat 462 karttikaSuklapratipadyayan tithau brhaspativäsare | rājā- 
dhiräjaparamesvara-paramabhattärakaraghuvamsävatärasrisrijayärimalladevasya 
vijayaräjye | $rilembati-patane [...] 


3.1.7 *NGMPP B 34-6 (NAK 1/772) Sugatisopäna 


Palm leaf, 30 x 4 cm, 90 folios, 6 lines, Maithili, complete. Described in Shastri (1905, 131-32). 
Colophon elements: äsirväda, concluding formula, place (Patan), scribe (Srimatigarmma, thakkura 
from Mithila), date (Ls 224, c. 1342 CE), scribal stanza. 


$ubham astu  likhitam idam  [-6-] nepälaräjyävasthitasrilalitapattane 
thakkurašrīmatišarmmaņā likhitam | lasam 224 āšvina vadi [-5-] | yatkarmma 
kurvvato nama jugupsa maiti putraka | tatkarttavyam aSankena yan na gopyam 
mahajanaih || 


3.1.8 NGMPP A 30-4 (NAK 1/1078) Abdaprabodha 


Palm leaf, 30 x 4.5 cm, 115 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: date (Ls 224, c. 1342 CE), concluding formula, scribe (Amrtajivacandra, 
daivajna), āšīrvāda. 


[1131-6] samvatsare yugarituvedamase (!) haimantaSitatrtiya (!) likhita (!) 
pustakam devajfiaSriamrtajivacandrena svahastena likhitam || $ubha (!) || 


3.2 Manuscripts from Jayarajadeva's period (1347-1361) 


— B26-8 Guhyasiddhi (Ns 466, c. 1346 CE; uncatalogued) 

— ‘National Museum, New Delhi 51.212, Astasāhasrikā Prajfiāpāramitā aus dem 
Jahr Ns 470 (1350 AD) im National Museum, New Delhi (51.212; vormals 
Tagore-Sammlung, Kolkata); 5,6 x 32,8 cm; mit Miniaturen. Einer der beiden 
Buchdeckel ist mit dem Visväntarajätaka illustriert und wird von den 
meisten Autoren früher als die Handschrift datiert. Der andere Buchdeckel 
passt nicht zum ersten und stammt vermutlich aus Indien' (Melzer and 
Allinger 2012, 265) 

— .E1713-10 Yuddhajayarnava (ns 472, c. 1352 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A 1154-8 Pratisthäsärasangraha, Sraddhavidhi (ns 474, c. 1354 CE; uncata- 
logued, cf. Shastri 105, Ixvi) 

— A1158-11 (Sitalastotra)(?) (Ns 474, c. 1354 CE; uncatalogued) 
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—  E3073-3 Har(a)mekhala (NS 475, c. 1355 CE; uncatalogued) 

— C 4-24 Pašcimašāsanānityāhnikatilaka, Balimantra, Püjämanträh (Ns 476, 
c. 1356 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A 1159-1 (Saptasati)Prädhänikarahasya (ns 477, c. 1357 CE; uncatalogued) 

— (12-3 Kärandavyüha (Ns 478, c. 1358 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A 134-36 Tattvajhänasamsiddhi (Ns 479, c. 1359 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A58-2 Känväyanasräddhavidhi (ns 480, c. 1360; uncatalogued) 

— CA47-8 Bhadracarīpraņidhānarāja (Ns 481, c. 1361 CE; uncatalogued) 


3.2.1 NGMPP B 18-21 (NAK 5/822) Itihäsasamuccaya 


Palm leaf, 28 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 17 folios, 5 lines, Maithili, complete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (15 217, c. 1347 CE), place (Bhaktagrama), concluding formula. 


[17*4-5] šubham astu || la sam 217 bhädrabadi 2 somavare || bhaktagramapattane 
likhitam || || 


3.2.2 NGMPP A 31-22 (NAK 3/394) Khandakhädya 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 15 folios, 5-6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Shastri (1915, 87). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 470, c.1350 CE), concluding formula, place (Patan, 
Hnolavihāra), scribe (Jayašīhamallavarman). 


[15'3-6] šreyo ’stu || samvat 470 bhädrapadakrsnadvitiyäparatrtiyän tithau || 
uttarabhadrapararevatinaksatre || gandayoge || šukravāsare || samāptam iti || 
likhata (!) hnolavihere (!) kutumbajamahäpätrasrijayasihamallavarmmanaih 
svahastena likhitam || 


3.2.3 *NGMPP B 20-22 (NAK 4/162) Brhatsamhitā 


Palm leaf, 32 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 225 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: scribal stanzas, date (NS 471, c. 1351 CE), concluding formula, place 
(Mänigalaka, Hnolavihära), scribe (Jaya$ihamallavarman, mahäpätra), reason, āšīrvāda. 


[2253] bhagnaprstikatīgrīvastabdhadrsti adhomukhah duhkhena likhitam 
šāstram putra © vat pratipalayet || udakanalacaurebhyo müsakasya tatheva ca | 
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raksitavyam prayatnena maya |[225'4] kasthena likhitam || samvat 471 
$rävanasuklacaturthi parapaficamyan tij © thau || hastanaksatre || sadhyayoge || 
brhaspativäsare samaptam iti || * || likhiti [2255] $rimanigalake uttaravihäre 
hnolaviharakutumbajapradhanangamahapatrasrijayasihamallavarmanaih 
svarthapararthahetuna svahastena likhitam iti || Subham astu sarvvajagatam || 


1 ?stabdhadrsti [...] likhitam] om. NGMCP 6 °kutumbaja°°Srijayasihamalla°] ms; °kutusvaja° 
?$rijayasimhamalla? NGMCP 


3.2.4 *NGMPP A 1162-15 (NAK 1/1647) Upayogakrama 


Palm leaf, 22.8 x 1.3 cm, 1 string hole, 23 folios, 6-9 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. BSP, vol. VI, 
p. 9, no. 28, vol. VIII, p. 78, no. 108. 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 471, c. 1351 CE), concluding formula. 


[237] samvat_ 471 šrāvaņakrsņaikadašyām brhaspatidine likhitam idam pustakam || 


3.2.5 *NGMPP A 43-4 (NAK 1/1559) VamakeSvarimatavisamapadatippani 


Palm leaf, 34 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 80 folios, 4 lines, Nāgarī, complete. Described in Petech 
(1984, 123, no. 1), NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: authorial stanzas mentioning king, commissioner (Manmathapati, šaivā- 
cärya), and scribe (Narayana, kavi), date (NS 474, c. 1353-1354 CE), scribal stanza, namaskära, 
āšīrvāda. 


[80'1] nirbadham pariraksati ksititalaksmāpālacūdāmaOņau vīrašrījayarāja- 
devanrpatau nepalabhümamdalam | šaivācāryavarasya ma[80'2]nmathapate(!) 
vikhyatakirtteh krte savyakhyam ca catu © h$atim samalikhan narayanakhyah 
kavih || samvat || 474 || yàdráam pu[80'3]stakam drstam tādršam likhitam maya | 
abaddham và subaddham O và mama doso na vidyate || om namas tripura- 
sumdaryaih || šivam astu || * || *% || * || 


1 ksititala?] ms; ksititalam Petech; ksititale NGMCP 2 °bhümamdalam] ms; nepälasu- 
mandalam Petech 4 yàdráam [..] šivam astu] om. Petech 5-6 tripurasumdaryai] ms; 
tripurasumdaryaih(!) NGMCP 
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3.2.6 NGMPP A 30-2 (NAK 5/708) Abdaprabodha 


Palm leaf, 31x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 90 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda, date (NS 475, c. 1355 CE), concluding formula, 
āšīrvāda, place (Patan, Mānīgalottaravihāra, Hnolavihära), scribe (Jayašīhamallavarman), 
reason, owner (Jayašīhamallavarman), scribal stanzas. 


[794-805] udakänalacaurebhyo mūsakebhya++++++tavyam prayatne (!) maya 
kastena likhitam || bhagnaprstikatigrivastabdhadrsti (!) adhomukham | duhkhena 
likhitam šāstram putravat pratipälayet || bälamürkhavidesasthastaila(!) 
(fol. 80'1)[caurāļgnitaskarāt | raksitavyam yathāšaktih (!) pustikäsvastikäranam 
|| yady aksara (!) paribhrastam mama doso (!) na kärayet | yādršam sthitam ādrše 
tādršam likhitam maya || || [Subham astu] || samvat 475 karttikakrsnapaficami- 
parasasthamyän (!) tithau || pusyanaksatre || brahmayoge || budhaväsare || 
šubhalagne samāptam iti || šubham astu sarvvajagatam || likhita (!) Srilalitapattane 
$rimänigalottaravihäre Srihnolavihäre kutumbajapradhänängamahäpätrasri- 
jayasiha(!)mallavarmmanaih svarthapararthahetuna || bodhisatvamahäsatva- 
$risrisribugmaryavalokesvara!sannidhane svahastena likhitam || pustakaii ca 
Srijayasihamallavarmmanasya (!) || šē || & || & || < digdahasüryaparimandala- 
dhümaketunirghätayastigrahasankatabhümikampah | rätrindracäpasitakäkadine 
ca tara durbhbhir(!)astamarakadi bhayan karoti || akäle ca phalam ....(pla)ksanam 
yadi jayate | rajaputrasahasranam rudhir (!) ppāsyati medini || & || O || O || O || O 


RL 
|| Il 


3.2.7 ASC 3823 Cändravyäkarana 


Palm leaf, 31 x 4.5 cm, 41 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Shastri (1917, v. 6, 
115 no. 4411), Petech (1984, 123, no. 2). 

Colophon elements: date (NS 476, Friday, February 12th, 1356), king, scribal stanzas, place 
(Yokhacchavihara), scribe (?) (Ksemendra). 


samvat 476 phalgunašukladašamyām sukraväsare ardranaksatre räjädhiräja- 
paramesvaraparamabhattärakasrisrijayaräjadevasya vijaräjye | yatha kathaficil 
likhitam mayetat (!) bälena šāstram guninah ksamadhvam | ++++ samsodha- 
niyam sudhibhih samastaih || Sriyokhäcchavihäravajräcäryasriksemendrasya 


likhitam | 


2 °jayaräjadevasya vijaräjye] Shastri; jayaräjadevavijaräjye Petech 2-4 yatha [...] samastaih] 
om. Petech. 
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3.2.8 NGMPP C 4-15 (Kesar 49) Brhajjätaka 


Palm leaf, 33 x 5.3 cm, 49 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Shastri (1905, 
105), Petech (1984, 123, no. 3). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 476, Sunday, May 22nd, 1356 CE), concluding formula, 
king (Jayaräjadeva), commissioner (Srivistidasa, vipra), scribe (Jayabhadra, vajräcäryabhiksu). 


Sreyo ’stu samvat 476 jaistha$uklasaptamyam adityavare likhitam idam pustakam 
samāptam räjaparamesvaraparamabhattarakasrisrijayaräjadevasya vijayaräjye 
krtir iyam viprasrivistidäsya atyantabhaktiyuktena likhitam | lekhakah vajra- 


cāryyabhiksušrījayabhadrasya likhitah | 


1 Sreyo’stu] om. Petech 2 räjaparamesvaraparamabhattaraka] om. Shastri 


3.2.9 NGMPP A 1-1 (NAK 5/708) Abdaprabodha 


Palm leaf, 30 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 80 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: scribal stanza, date (NS 479, c. 1359 CE), concluding formula, āšīrvāda, 
place (Patan, Mänigalottaravihära, Hnolavihära), scribe (?) (Jayašīhamallavarman), reason, 
owner (Jayašīhamallavarman). 


[7911] udakänalacorebhyo [...] samvat 479 karttikakrsnapaficamiparasasthamyan 
tithau || pusyanaksatre || brahmayoge || budhavasare || Subhalagne samaptam iti 
|| Subham astu sarvvajagatam || likhita Srilalitapattane Srimänigalottaravihäre 
Srīhnolavihāre kutumbajapradhängamahäpätrasrijayasihamallavarmmanaih 
svapararthahetuna || bodhisatvamahäsatvasrisrisribugmäryävalokesvarasanni- 
dhane svahastena likhitam || pustakafi ca Srijayasihamallavarmmanasya || & || 


3.2.10 B 28-27 (NAK 3.361.5) Rudrayamalatantra (Sastividyāprašamsā) 


Palm leaf, 23 x 5, 1 string hole, 15 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP, 
Petech (1984, 129). 

Colophon elements: concluding formula, scribe (Višvešvara), reason, king, date (Ns 479, August 
18th, 1359 CE), āšīrvāda. 


[153-6] likhitam idam tapodhanašrīvišvešvareņa yuvarājašrījayāryuņa(!)- 
devasyärthena likhitam alpagranthakärena vistarah(!) sam 479 šrāvaņakrsņa- 
dašamī šivam bhavatu || 
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1 likhitam idam Petech] likhitam iti NGMCP 1-2 yuvaräjasrijayäryunadevasyärthena] NGMCP; 
yuvarājašrījayārjunasyārthena Petech 2. alpagranthakāreņa vistarah] om. Petech 3 šivam 
bhavatu] om. Petech 


3.2.11 *CUL MS Add.1409 Ramankanatika 


Palm leaf, 33.5 x 4.6 cm, 1 string hole, 141 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete, 2 codicologi- 
cal units. Described in CUDL, Bendall (1883, 87-88). 

Colophon elements: authorial stanzas mentioning king, author and scribe (Dharmagupta), 
āšīrvāda, date (Ns 480, c. 1360 CE), author and scribe (Dharmagupta). 


[140*2] vikhyäto jagatitale sa jayati Srikanthapüjäparo nepälävanipäla- 
mandalaguruh $rirämadäsah sudhī | paya[140*3]m payam atitavakyathapadam 
yasyamalam bharatim mädyanty eva jana mahotpalarasotpüran dvirepha iva || 
räkäcandrakaräbhirämayasasas tasyästi vidyanidhe[140’4]h sünüh Suddhagu- 
naughaharsitajanah $ridharmaguptah krti | pitra putrakrpäparena nipunam 
šāstrānvayam Siksita etäm bhavarasojjvalam sa krtavän rāmānkitān nätikäm || 
Sreļ[140'5]yo* stu | samvat 480 bhädrasuklaikadasamyäm raviväsare | tenaiva 
dharmmaguptena Srimata rämadäsinä | bālavāgīšvareņeyam likhitā ramanka- 
natika || || Subham astu sarvvada || 


3.2.12 NGMPP A 33-6 (NAK 4/145) Nyäyavärttikatätparyatikä 


Palm leaf, 34.5 x 4 cm, 1 string hole, 43 folios, 5 lines, Maithili, damaged. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: date (Ls 242, c.1360 CE), place (Somauligrama), commissioner 
(Devendrāšrama, parivrājakācārya), concluding formula, namaskara. 


lasam 242 āšvi ///(dra) somauligrāme paramahamsaparivrājakācāryašrīmad- 
devendräsramäjfiayä kenapi tadanugatena likhitam idam pustakam iti || om 
namah .äryadeväya Suddhajhänasvarüpine | 


3.2.13 NGMPP A 1156-12(1) (NAK 1/1473) Upäkarmasnänasandhyätarpanavidhi 


Palm leaf, 21.5 x 4.5 cm, 1string hole, 15 folios, 5-7 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Uncatalogued, 
cf. Shastri 105, Ixvi-Ixvii. 
Colophon elements: date (NS 480, c. 1360 CE), scribe (Ananta), scribal stanza. 
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[153] samvat 480 Sravanasukladvitiyaya(!) [15"4] tithau || idam pustakam Sri 
a\na/ntal-1-] liG[khi]tam || yathä drstam tatha likhitam leksako nasti dosa || 


3.2.14 NGMPP B 33-12 (NAK 3/3) Ratnakarandikä 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 211 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Shastri (1915, 68), Petech (1984, 123, no. 4). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (NS 481, c. 1361 CE), concluding formula, commissioner 
(Jayapatisomašarmman, vipra), reason, place (Patan, Maniglaka), scribe (Anantarāma, daivajfia), 
āšīrvāda, king. 


Sreyo stu šrīmat(!)nepālikasamvat 481 mäghakrsnästamyäm tithau || 
anuradhanaksatre || Saniscaraväsare pustakasiddhim idam || šrīlalitā- 
purinagaryäm šrīmāņīglake nairityadigasthasrithambusthänädhipativipravam- 
šodbhavadvijavarottamašrījayapatisomašarmmanena sarvvasatyaupakärärtham 
äyuskämärtham sarvvaduritopasäntyartham ratnakarandikä nama 
mahäsmrtisamuccaya likhäpitam || o || tasmin aiva (!) nagaryam Srimaniglake 
daksinasthasritälingesvarasthänädhiväsina daivajfia anantarämanämnena 
manasa vaca karmmanä trišuddhena ratnakarandika nama mahäsmrtisa- 
muccaya likhitam | $ubham astu sarvvajagatam || rajaddhirajaparame 
[[sva]]raparamabhatärika-srisrijjayaräjamalafdevasya vijayarajyam] 


3.3 Manuscripts from Jayarjunadeva’s period (1361-1382) 


— B 23-30 Samayavihara (part of NAK 3/364, which includes also the 
Svarodayadašā; NS 482, c. 1362 CE; see BSP vol. I, p. 240, no. 524; no date in 
the Samayavihara manuscript) 

— B37-57 Mrtyufijayotpatalaksana (Ns 486, c. 1366 CE; uncatalogued) 

— ‘Indian Museum, Kolkata (At 72/101), Prajfíaparamita-Text, 51 x 20,5 cm; 
datierbar in das Jahr 1367 im Indian Museum, Kolkata (At 72/101); auf 
dunkelblauem Papier, (Melzer and Allinger 2012, 265) 

— C13 2Vasundhar(a)dharani (Ns 491, c. 1371 CE; uncatalogued) 

— (G242- Vagvatistava (NS 492, c. 1372 CE; uncatalogued) 

—  B30-9 Vaidyaka, Vicitrakautuka (Ns 493, c. 1373 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A1158-18 (Saptašatīmahādevī)Rudrakavaca (ns 495, c. 1375 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A 932-802) Gitamahatmya (Ns 496, c. 1376 CE; uncatalogued) 

— A 932-803) Bhagavadgitä (Ns 496, c. 1376 CE; uncatalogued) 
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—  B 24-8 Bhimarathadevarathasahasracandravidhi (Ns 499, c. 1479 CE; uncata- 
logued) 
— E6-5 Amarakoša, Siva(stotra) (Ns 500, c. 1380 CE; uncatalogued) 


3.3.1 *NGMPP C 14-13 (Kesar 136) Amoghapāšahrdaya 


Palm leaf, 26.7 x 4.3, 1 string hole, 15 folios, 4 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Petech 
(1984, 130, no. 1). 

Colophon elements: date (ns 481 Sunday, May 2nd, 1361 cE), king, deyadharmo formula (partial), 
scribal stanza, asirvada. 


[152] samvat 481 vaišāsakrsņadvādašyā © n tithau | revatinaksatre | adityavasare 
|| rājādhirājaparamešvarašrīšrī! [15*3] || * || jayärjjunadevasya vijayaraje(!) | da © 
napatisrimaccaitravihäriprsthagrhädhiväsini?ntalaksmi[-1-] [kukapal[-1-] || 
[154] ya mätäpitrpürvvangaman krtvä sakalasatvarāše © r anüttaräyä\h/ 
samyaksambodhim prapnuvamtu || anena punyena tu sa[rvvadasim täm][-1-] 
[15"5]pya nijasya vadäsavidvisa | jarärujämrtyumahormisamkulät_ samudvare 
yam bhavasāgarāj jagat_ || šubham astu sarvvajagatam || æ || 


2-7 dānapati” [...] Subham astu sarvvajagatam] om. Petech 


3.3.2 NGMPP B 20-13 (NAK 5/354) Sugrīvašāstra(sāra?) 


Palm leaf, 22.5 x 6, 1 string hole, 27 folios, Nepālāksarā, complete. Described in Petech (1984, 
130, no. 2). 

Colophon elements: date (NS 481, Sunday, May 2nd, 1361 CE), king, place (Panaoti), reason, 
commissioner (Tejananda, minister), concluding formula. 


samvat 481 vaisäsakrsnadvädasyam revatinaksatre ädityaväsare | raja- 
dhiräjasrisri-jayärjjunadevasya vijayaräje(!) | punyamatinagarädhiväsinatejä- 
nandämatyasyärthena likhityedam pustakam 


3.3.3 *NGMPP B 32-20 (NAK 1/1179) Tripuräpaddhati 


Palm leaf, 26 x4 cm, 1string hole, 19 folios, 4-5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Uncatalogued. 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 482, c. 1362 CE), scribe (Višvešvara), reason, donor (Surapati- 
padmarama, thakkura), scribal stanza. 
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[192] sam 482 maghakrsnadvitiya(!) budhadine likhitam idam tapo[19*3] 
dhanašrīvišvešvarena || thakkuraSrisura®patipadmarämasya nitya-püjanarthena, 
dharmmārthakāmamoksā[19”4]rthena mantritam || na deyam švašiljyaļbhya- 


parasiOkhabhya kadäcana | tasmāt sarvvaprayatnena raksaniyam [adovuļkhyai 


3.3.4 *NGMPP A 24-14 (NAK 1/1076) Meghadüta 


Palm leaf, 31 x 5.5, 1 string hole, 15 folios, 5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in NGMCP, 
Petech (1984, 130, no. 3). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (NS 484, Monday, October 23rd, 1363 CE), king, place 
(Palanchok), owner (Jayasihmarāma?), scribal stanza. 


[165] šreyo 'stu || samvat 484 kärttikasukla[16’1]pürnnimäsyän tithau || 
bharaninaksatram || vyatipätayoge || somavāsare || šrīrājādhirājaparamešvarah 
Srisri-jayärjjunadevasya vijayarāje(!) | Sripalakhyacau(!)///rajyasthane | 
jagasihabhärokasya pustakamm iti || © yathä drstam tathä likhitam lekhako 
nästi dokhakam(!) || 


2 ?naksatram] ms, NGMCP; °naksatre Petech 3 vijayaraje] ms, NGMCP; vijayaräjye 
Petech // šrīpalākhyacau(!)] ms, NGMCP; Sripalaficoka® Petech 4 jagasīhabhārokasya] ms, 
NGMCP; jayasimhabhärokasya Petech 4-5 yathä [...] dokhakam(!)] ms, NGMCP; om. Petech 


3.3.5 *NGMPP B 23-27 (NAK 5/329) Jiianakarika 


Palm leaf, 20 x 4 cm, 1 string hole, 13 folios, 4 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, scribal stanzas, date (NS 484, c. 1364 CE), āšīrvāda. 


[142] subham astu sarvvajagatänäm(!) mangalamahaári|| * || [14'3] bhimasyäpi 
bhavet bhamga(!) munaiOr api matibhramah | yadi suddham a««ata»»sudham 
va lekhi(!) na[14'4]sti dosakah || samvat vedanägäyugäyutäni(!) Srävana(!)- 
$uklanavamibhümivasare šubha (!) || 


3.3.6 NGMPP C 102-37 (Kesar 49/2) Canakyaniti 


Palm leaf, 33 x 5.3 cm, 23 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Shastri (1915, 105), 
Petech (1984, 130, no. 4). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 484, Monday, May 13th, 1364 CE), concluding formula, 
king, owner (? Jayašīhamallavarman). 
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$reyo 'stu samvat 484 jestha$ukladvada$yan tithau svatinaksatre variyanayoge 
somavasare sampürnnam krtam | mahäräjädhiräjaparamesvaraparama- 
bhattärakaviräjamänah anekaprakriyasrisrijayarjjunadevasya kalyanavijayarajye 
tadä mahämahattakasrijayasiharämasya varttamäne yadrsam pustakam || 


1 Sreyo 'stu samvat] Shastri; samvatsara Petech // svatinaksatre variyānayoge] Petech; 
svätinaksatre variyänayoge Shastri 3 °virajamanah] Shastri; °viräjamäna® Petech // 
anekaprakriyäsrisri®] Petech; anekaprakriyah $ri$ri$ri? Shastri 4 jayašiharāmasya] Petech; 
jayasivaramasya Shastri 


3.3.7 NGMPP C 106-5 (Kesar 60) Haramekhalā 


Palm leaf, 28.6 x 3.5 cm, 1 string hole, 80 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, scribal stanza, date (NS 484, c. 1364 CE), āšīrvāda. 


[141-4] subham astu sarvvajagatänäm(!) mangalamahäsril| & || bhimasyäpi 
bhavet bhamga(!) munair api matibhramah | yadi suddham a<<äta>>sudham vä 
lekhi(!) nāsti dosakah || samvat vedanagayugayutani(!) šrāvana(!)šuklanavamī- 
bhümiväsare Subha (!)|| 


3.3.8 *NGMPP A 1161-12 (NAK 1/468) (Bhü)Padagahana 


Palm leaf, 33.7 x 4.2 cm, 1 string hole, 13 folios, 5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
Vergiani (2017, 113) . 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (NS 484, c. 1364 CE), king, place (Kathmandu), scribe 
(illegible), scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


[13'3] šreyo 'stu | samvat 484 kārttikašuklah pornnamälsyä tiltho | bharini(!)- 
naj[13r4][ksa]tre | somaväsare || rajadhirajapramesvara(!)srisrijayarjj[u]© 
nadevasya vijayaraje(!) || $rikastamandapa[-2-]na [.o][.i][-1-][ta] | Sri va- 
[.icandraga][-1-][.i][-8-][135][-7-]m idam | udakänalacaurebhyo [musikebhyas ca] 
[-2-]va ca | raksatavyam [!] prayatnena maya [kastena] likhitam | [subham astu 
sarvvajagata(!)] || 


1 pornnama[sya]] paurnnama[syam] Vergiani 3-4 [.o][.i][-1-][ta] | $ri va[.icandraga]|-1-][.i][-8-]] 
[-1-] likhitä šrī [-13-] Vergiani 4-5 [-7-]m idam | udakänalacaurebhyo [musikebhyas ca] [-2-]va 
ca] [-7-] idam | [-22-]va ca Vergiani 6 sarvvajagatä(!)] sarvvajagatäm Vergiani 
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3.3.9 NGMPP A 18-21 (NAK 5/441) Nagara(ka)sarvasva 


Palm leaf, 34 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 28 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (NS 486, c. 1366 CE), concluding formula, commissioner 
(Asokabhäro, suvarnakära), scribe (Jogaräma, daivajria), scribal stanzas. 


[2872] sarvve sa(tvv)ah sukhinah santu lokesät || || ritunā[28'3]gavedābde ca 
posyamase kälästami ca | svātisoma Osamāyuktā lekhyaniyam samaptetih || 
$uvarnnakàra asokabhärosyäbhiläkhena likhi[28'4]tim idam || devajfia- 
jogaramena likhitam || bhagnah O prstah katih grīvā stabdah drstir 
adhomukham | kastena likhitam šāstram putravat paripala[28'5]yet || 
udakä’nalacaurebhyo musikebhyo tatheva ca | raksatavyam prayaftnena] 
++++++++ || yathä drsfta]s ftathä likhiļtam lekhako nästi dosaka[m ||] 


3.3.10 *NGMPP B 20-33 (NAK 5/345) Sugrivasästra 


Palm leaf, 29 x 5.5 cm, 1 string hole, 28 folios, 5-7 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
Petech (1984, 130, no. 5). 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 488, Thursday, July 13th, 1368 CE), king, scribe, reason, 
scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda. 


[28'4] šreyo ’stu samvat 488 āsādhakrsņatrayoda![28'5]syām ärdränaksatra || 
hrsanayoge || brhaspatiOvasare || Srisrirajadhirajajayarjunadevasya vijayaräje || 
likhitim i[-2-]va[-1-]meda[28'6]nibrahmana || svartham karena || yathā drstam 
tatha likhitam le[kha]ko nästi dosa(!) || udakānaracaurebhyo mükhakasya 
tathe[va ca | raksitavyam] prayatnena maya kaste[28'7]na likhi[-1-] || [éubha]m 
astu || [-7-] || * || šubha || 


1 šreyo 'stu] om. Petech // ārdrānaksatra] ms; ärdränaksatre Petech 2 hrsanayoge] ms; 
harsanayoge Petech // Srisriräjädhiräja°] ms; šrīrājādhirāja” Petech 3-5 svartham [...] subha] 
om. Petech 


3.3.11 NGMPP A 53-16 (NAK 5/410) Unädivrtti 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 4,5 cm, 1 string hole, 37 folios, 5-7 lines, Nepäläksarä, incomplete. Described 
in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 489, c. 1369 CE), āšīrvāda. 
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samvatasarā (!) (..)) vedanägagraha || äsädhasuklapratipadäh (!) mrgasiri- 
naksatra (!) | vrddhiyoga | magalavara (!) | lesi(4)jasu (!) || Subham astu || 


3.3.12 *NGMPP A 32-6 (NAK 1/1692) Mudraraksasa 


Palm leaf, 28.5 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 78 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in 
NGMCP, Shastri (1905, 88), BSP (vol. 3 p. 50, no. 105), Petech (1984, 130, no. 6). A note in the 
NGMCP description provides additional information: ‘There is a short description of this MS in 
BSP vol. 3 p. 50, no. 105. From this source the names of the ruling king and of the scribe have 
been added, as, the last fols. being fragmentary, this information is no longer to be had from the 
microfilm. The date of copying is, however, NS 491 (i.e. A.D. 1371, and not sam. 591 as the BSP 
has it), which is corroborated by the ruling time of king Jayarjunadeva (1361-1382)’. 

Colophon elements: scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda, date (Ns 491, Thursday, August 14th, 1371 CE), 
king, scribal stanzas, place (Patan, Manigalottara, Yokhaccha), scribe (Gomendracandra?), 
reason. 


[775] audäryam vaļOcasām apürvvam apara praudhih prä/// [77'6] racana 
caita$ camatkärini | || * || anya keyam ambumbitartha(!)ghatana re[kha]- 
madhuspaksi/// [77'1] bhoh || sauharddam suhrdä ripau kutilatä bhrtyasya 
bhaktir drdha säcivya (!) sacive [vidheļr anugunan na /// [772] trisaktisv api | 
kautilya(!)matau na ca prakatitam kim vāstaiOnādya cchalät || vaco ’rthanam 
citr[in vipulanayamargge kha]/// [773] lapitam ida (!) sādhyam avidi | ato 
rathyavadaih pralOkatayata ma nàtakam iti gunesv eva prayo vyabhicarati 
dosaih khalajana/// [774] šreyo ’stuh (!) || samvat 491 bhādrapada- 
Suklatrti}Oyayam tithau  hastanaksatre Subhayoge  brhaspativasare || 
$rimatpaáupa[ti]/// [77*5]nakamalaparagapavitrikrtamanimukutah sakala!© 
narendracakracüdämanicaranacumbitaripukulasüdanaravikuladipaka/// [77"6] 
kandarppapadmininayakavirajamana\h/ raghabandhayaparamopakarakarana- 
samarthasakalaguņādhivāsatodalamallavividhaviradāvalī/// [78'1]krtah virana- 
rāyaņetyādi || samastaprakriyāvirājamāņa | räjädhiräjaparamesvalra]/// 
[78'2]nām vijayaräjye $rinepalamandale || * || © ādaršadosā mativi\bhra/ma/// 
[78'3]bhih yatnena samsodhya prasädaniyam || * || © bälamürkhavidesa- 
sthaba/// [78'4]sti kāriņī || bhagniaprstikatigrivastabdhadrstir aOdhomukham | 
duhkhe ++/// [785]re šrīmāņīgalottaramahāvihāre Sriyokhäcche vie 
hārādhivāsi/// [78'6]rthahetunä svahastena likhitam || sa eva mahävihäre [Sri] 


1-8 audäryam [...] khalajana] om. Shastri, Petech 2 caitaš] ms; caitafi NGMCP // camatkarini |] 
ms; camatkāriņīh NGMCP 6 citr[in]] ms; citrlam] NGMCP 14 räjädhiräjaparamesvalra]///] 
ms, NGMCP; rājādhirājaparamešvaraparamabhattārakaparamadhārmmikaļ šrīšrījayārija/// Shastri, 
Petech 15-18 ādaršadosā [...] duhkhe ++///] om. Shastri, Petech 18 ///re šrīmāņīgalotta- 
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ramahavihare] ms, NGMCP; šrīlalitapure šrīmāņīgalottare mahävihäre Shastri, Petech 
19 ///rthahetuna] ms; ///lekhikaratnänkurasrigomendracandrena satvopakärärthahetunä 
Shastri; om. Petech 


3.3.13 *CUL MS Add.2564 Hitopadesa 


Palm leaf, 32 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 83 folios, 5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in CUDL, 
Petech (1984, 130, no. 8). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 493, c. 1373 CE), concluding formula, king, reason, place 
(Patan, Manigalottara), scribe (Luntarāja), scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda. 


[8275] šreyo 'stu || samvat 493 posabaditrtiyaya(!) titho(!) | maghanaksatre || 
äyusmänayoge || sanicaraväsare || sa[83'1]màptam iti || srimato nepalamandale(!) 
mahäräjädhiräjaparamesvaraparamabhattärakasamastaprakriyäviräjamänasris 
ri-jayärjunadevasya vijayaräjye likhitam idam | pararthana(!) || lali![83*2]tāpurī- 
manigalotarasothamnimayamtam adhiväsih || luntaraOjena svahastena likhitam 
|| ksantavyam gunino sarvvalekhikam mama mandatä | tasmāt šuddham 
asuddham va Sodhaniyafi ca [833] sajjanaih || || bhagnaprstikatigri- 
vastabdhadrsti adhomukham | dukheOna(!) likhitam šāstram putravat 
pratipalayet || yady aksara(!) paribhrastam duhkhena neva karayet | yadr$am 
sthitam — a[83'4]dr$e () tädrsam  likhitam | maya ||  [tyugha][-1-]m 
trigutantrilokamahitantryaksantritatvan makantristhanam trikulantriduhkhasa- 
manantre vidyevedyantrikam trivarnnyantripathantrisaktijanakatre tasya [83'5] 
dantyuksarantre rüpyantridasesvarantrisubhadantripratyayam tvàn namo || 
$ubham astu || sarvvajagata 


3.3.14 NGMPP B 29-22 (NAK 1/787) Särasangraha 
Palm leaf, 29.5 X 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 103 folios, 4 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Gambier-Parry (1930, 46-47, no.49). 


Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 494, 25 December 1373 CE). 


| o || Sreyo ’stu h || samvat 494 posasukla ekädasyän tithau || o || adityavasare || 


3.3.15 *NGMPP B 31-4 (NAK 3/360) Pajicaraksa 


Palm leaf, 29.5 x 4.5 cm, 2 string holes, 136 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Catalogued 
in NGMCP, Petech (1984, 130, no. 9), BSP (vol. VII, 2, 25, no. 44). 
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Colophon elements: ye dharma formula, deyadharmo formula, donor (Natha, bhäroka), 
āšīrvāda, date (ns 494, Monday, March 27th, 1374 CE), king, scribe (Tumašrī), namaskāra. 


[136'5] ye dharmmä hetupra || © || bhava hetun tesän tathägato hy avadat tesāti 
ca yo ni/Orodhah evamvadi mahasramanah || deyadharmmo | [136'7] yam 
pravaramahayayinaparamopasakah || $riérilalitapure mahänagavare(!) Sri- 
kärandavihäralivi(!)grhädhiväsitaparasaugatadänapatinäthabhärokasya [1361] 
yad atra punyan tad bhavatv äcäryopädhyäyamätäpitrpürvvangamam krtvä 
sakalasatvarāšena anuttaraphalapraptam iti || $reyo ' stu || samvat 494 caitra 
$uklacatu[136'2]rdašyān tithau uttaraphalguniparahasta| Onaksatre dhruvayoge 
somavasare | rājādhirājapaOramešvaraparamabhattārakašrīšrījayārjjuna![136'3] 
devalsya/ vijayaräjye vajrācāryašrītumašrīnāmanena(!) | svahastena likhitam 
idam saddharmmam || © yathä kathaficil likhita(!) mayetad bālena šāstram 
[1364] dhisana(!) ksamadhvam | da$afijalir me tad asu!©dham(!) etat sam- 
šodhanīyam gunibhis samastaih || © namo buddhaya || namo dharmaya || namah 
samghā[136'5|ya || 


1-3 ye dharmmā [...] || $ri-] om. Petech 3 pravaramahāyāyinaparamopāsakah] ms; pravaca 
mahāyāyinah paramopāsakah NGMCP 3 šrīšrīlalitāpure mahanagavare(!)] ms; šrīlalitāpure 
mahänagaravare Petech; šrīšrīlalitāpuramahānagaravare NGMCP 4 °adhivasita°] ms, NGMCP; 
°ädhiväsitah Petech 5-6 tad bhavatv [...] Sreyo ’stu] om. Petech 7 uttaraphälguni°] ms, 
NGMCP; uttaraphälguni® Petech 10-13 svahastena likhitam  [...] samghaya] om. 
Petech 11 tad asudham] ms; bhava Suddham NGMCP 


3.3.16 *CUL MS Add.1689 Mahameghamahayanasitra 


Palm leaf, 40 X 5 cm, 2 string holes, 25 folios, 5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
Petech (1984, 130, no. 10). 

Colophon elements: ye dharmmā, deyadharmo formula, donor (Tejacandra, sthavira), āšīrvāda, 
date (Ns 494, Thursday, August 31, 1374 CE), king, scribe (Tumašrī), scribal stanzas. 


[224] ye dharmmä hetuprabhava hetun tesän tathagato hy avada!©t tesafi ca yo 
nirodha evamvadi mahāšra || * || manah || deyadhalOrmmo yam pravara- 
mahäyänayäyinaparasaugataparamakärünika [22/5] || * || šrīšrīcitramahā- 
vihārīyašākyabhiksušrītejacandrasthavira [yakusasya] yad atra punyan tad 
bhavatv äcäryayopädhyäyamätäpitrpürvvangaman krtvä sakalasatva [pari] 
rāšer anüttaraphalapräptam iti || * || [23'1l[siddham] šreyo ’ stu | || 
$nnepalikasamvat 494  bhadrapadakrsnanavamyam tithau ädranaksatre 
brhaspativasare | räjädhiräjaparamesvaraparabhattärakasrisrijayärjjunadevasya 
vijayaräjye ^ vajàcaryaéritumaérina[232]e[[na] likhitam idam mahä- 
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meghapustakam || yatha kathaficil likhiOta(!) mayaitad bälena Sästram gunina(!) 
ksamadhvam | ksamadhvam | dašāfijalir [metad a] \bhäva/suddham eta®t 
samšodhanīyam gunibhis samastaih || [bha]gnaprstikatigrivas tadvatta[23'3]sti(!) 
adomukham || 


1-3 ye dharmmä [..] pravaramahāyānayāyina”] om. Petech 3 ?parasaugata?] ?para[ma]- 
saugata? Petech 4-6 tad bhavatv [..] šreyo ’stu] om. Petech. 10-13 yatha kathatīcil [...] 
adomukham] om. Petech 


3.3.17 *NGMPP C 4-7 (Kesar 41) Mahämeghamahäyänasütra 


Palm leaf, 30.2 x 4.8 cm, 2 string holes, 46 folios, 4-5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Uncatalogued. 
Colophon elements: ye dharma formula, deyadharmo formula, donor (Tejacandra, sthavira), 
āšīrvāda, date (NS 494, c. 1374 CE), king, scribe (Tumašrī), scribal stanzas. 


[443] ye dharmmä hetuprabhava hetu(!) telOsa(!) tathagato hy avadat tesafi ca 
yo ni-rodha evavadi(!) mahäsrallmani(!) [434] deyadharmmo yamm 
pravaramahäyänayä-yinaparalsvaulgat_(!)paramakärünika ||  $ricitramahà- 
vihäriyasäkyabhiksu![44”1][-1-]te-jacamndrasthavirasya yad ata(!) pünan(!) tad 
bhavatv ācāryayopādhyāyah [mätäpitr-pürvvangaman] krtvà | sakalasatvä! 
[44"2]ràá$er anüttaraprävaprä [la] ptaem(!) iti || :& || Sreyo 'stu ára[-4-] samvat 494 
bhà[443][drapadakrsna]navamyaya(!) tithau © || adranaksatre || brhaspativäsare 
||  rajadhirajaparameéva[A4"4][-1-]parabhantaraka(!)|ériérijaya [va] ©rjjana- 
deva[sya](!) [viļjayarājye, vajacaja(!)Sritumasri-na[mna]|[-1-][na][-2-][45"1][khi]tam 
idam mahämeghapustakah (!) || yathä kathaficil likhita(!) mayetad(!) [bālena] 
[-10-][45'2][-9-] samSodhaniya(!) © guni[-2-]mastah(!) || [-1-] [bhagna][-14-] 


3.3.18 *CUL MS Add.2116 Mudraraksasa and Kusopadesanitisära 


Palm leaf, 31 x 4cm, 1 string hole, 80 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in CUDL, 
Petech (1984, 130, no. 11). This multi-text manuscript has two colophons, one for each text (the 
Kušopadešanītisāra begins on folio 81 recto and ends on the last folio). 

First colophon elements: scribal stanzas, king, concluding formula, reason, place (Patan, 
Mänigalottara, Sothannima), scribe (Lutaräja), scribal stanzas, date (NS 496, Sunday, December 
2nd, 1375 CE), āšīrvāda. 

Second colophon elements: scribal stanza, scribe (Lutaräja), āšīrvāda. 


[792] audäryam vacasām apürvvam apara praudhih prä®sädo ’samah 
khagesapada-sannive$aracana caita$ cama || * || tkärini | anya keyam 
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ambumbitārtha![79"3]|ghatanā | * || rekhamadhuspandini | sobhagya(!)taSitah © 
kim asya mukavekramo(?) ’gradevaprabhoh || sauharddam suhrdam ripau 
kutilata bhrtyasya bhaktir drdhä, sacivyam | [794] sacive vidhir anugunan na 
bhur vviveko mahan | utkarso gunasaOnkacarasakalo pāpatrišaktisv api | 
kautilyasya matau na ca prakatitam kim västi nädya cchalät || vaco 
*rthā[79”5|nām citram vipulanayamärggasya ca gatir vidughatatsoram pülapitam 
idam sädhyam avidi | ato rathyavadaih prakatayata ma nätakam iti gunesv eva 
prayo vyabhicarati dosaih khalajana[80'1]h | caturvvahnir vyabde gatavati 
janā?1?dišaradiciram raksa [du] ty urvvinapagagutänidho šrīmatišive | 
munädyan kautilyapragunamatisoraprakatanam vimayam mudraraksam iti 
satàm adya! [8072] likhitam || * || ādaršadosā mativibhramaya | © yady aksaram 
matram apiha hinam | yad vidyate tan suvisuddhadhibhih yatnena samšodhya 
prasädaniyam | šrīmato ne[80°3]palamandal| *% ||le mahārājādhirājaparame © 
$varaparamabhattarakasamastaprakriyavirajamanaónriénjayarjjunadevasya vijaya- 
rājye likhita[80'4]m idam | sväl|l * ||rthapararthahetuna h lalitapu © 
rimanigalottarasothannimam lutaräjena svahastena likhitam || ksatavyagunino 
sarvvalekhikam ma[80'5]ma mandatä | tasmät_ ?ku?samamusam va šodhanīyati 
ca sajjanaih || bhagnaprsthi(!)katigriva,stabdadrsti adhomukham | duhkhena 
likhitam $astra(!) putravat pratipalayet || yady aksara(!) paribhrastam | [80"1] 
duhkhena neva karayet_| yadrsam sthitam ādrše tādršam likhitam [maya || šreyo 
'stu || samvat 496 mārggaširašuklanavamyām | revati naksatre | variyänayoge | 
ädityaväsare li[80”2]khitavai(!) šubheti || || 

[...] 


[841] yädrsisthitena, tadr$am lutarājena likhitam || subham astu || 


3.3.19 NGMPPA 16-12 (NAK 4/1750) Mahasangramaratnakarandaka 


Palm leaf, 32 x 4 cm, 2 string holes, 242 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete, damaged. 
Catalogued in NGMCP, Petech (1984, 131, no. 12); see also NGMPP A 114-2 (NAK 4/128): ‘This is a 
copy of the MS microfilmed under reel no. A16/12-17/1 and retaken under A 1076/8 and B 13/27. 
The scribe has also copied the colophon of the exemplar’; Petech provides a partial transcription 
of this modern copy, not of the original manuscript. 

Colophon elements: king, place (Patan, Manigalaka), scribal stanzas, scribe (Rämadatta), āšīrvāda, 
date (ns 496, Sunday, December 16th, 1375 ce), concluding formula, scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


[242^] viranarayanetyadivirudavalisamalamkrtasamastaprakriyavirajamanaári- 
$riárimane$varivaralabdhaprasadaika | mahäräjädhiräjaparamesvaraparama- 
bhattärakasrisrijayärjunadevasya vijayarajye nepalamandale || lalitapurinama- 
dheyanagare | saptaphanälamkrtamaninägasiromanididhitibhir udyotamäna | 


$rimanigalake | [fol. almost a line rubbed out] yathakathaficil likhitam mayetat 
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balena šāstran gunina kšamadhvam | dasänjalir meted a$uddham etat samšo- 
dhaniyam gunibhih samastaih || bālamūrkhavidešasthacoratailāgnitaskarāt | 
raksitavyam prayatnena pustikä muktikäranam || yadrksamsthitam ädarse 
tadrsam likhitam maya | yadi suddham ašudham va mama doso na diyate || yady 
aksaraparibhrastam mātrāhīna tathaiva ca | šodhaņiyam sudhiloka ksantavyam 
šodhane janaih || bhagnaprstakatigrivastabdadrstim adhomukham | duhkhena 
likhitam šāstram putravat pratipälayet || sa eva nagare Sricitramhärädhiväsina 
satvärthahetunä rämadattena svahastena likhitam iti || $reyo ‘stu samvat 496 
mārggašira krsna astamyāyān tithau || hastanaksatre || šobhanayoge || 
adityavasare || samaptam idam || umayä sahito rudra Sankara saha visnuna | 
tānkārašūlapānis tu raksantu Siva sarvvadä || Subham astu sarvvajagatam || 


3.3.20 NGMPP A 31-9 (NAK 1/1692) Abdaprabodha 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 5 cm, 77 folios, 5-6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP, Petech 
(1984, 131-32, no. 13). 

Colophon elements: date ($s 1297, Friday, February 22nd, 1376 CE), concluding formula, king, 
scribal stanzas. 


[75'3-4] Sakai (!) samvat 1297 phälgunasuklah || dvitiyayam revatinaksatre 
$ukradiOne $ubhalagne li || % || khitam idam pustakam || & || rājye 
Srisrijayarjjunadevasya || yathādrstan tatha likhitam || udakanalam ityādi 
raksitavyam || präglabha(!)hinasya narasya vidyah Sasträn (!) gata kapurusasya 
haste | andhasya kim hastagatasthito pi nivrttayantevam (!) iha pradipah || 


1 Sakai] NGMCP; säke Petech 3-5 yathadrstan [...] pradipah] om. Petech 


3.3.21 NGMPP A 17-10 (NAK 3/362) Hari$candropakhyana 


Palm leaf, 33 x 4 cm, 1string hole, 24folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP, 
Shastri (1915, 28-9). 

Colophon elements: äsirväda, date (NS 496, c. 1376 CE), concluding formula, scribal stanza, 
place, reason, scribe (Jayasihamalla), scribal stanzas, owner (Jayasihamalla), asirväda, scribal 
stanzas. 


[23'4-24/5] šreyo ’stu || samvat 496 māgha(2)krsņapaficamyān tithau || 
svatinaksatre || dhruvayoge || somaväsaradine samaptam idam || % || 
ädarsadosän matibhir vvimaya (?) yady aksaram ma(3)tram apiha hinam | yad 
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vidyate tan suvisuddhadhibhih yatnena samšodhya prasädaniyah || liksita 
$rinepalade$e Srisrisripasupatipatanad da(4)ksinasyan disi || Srivaghamatyayan 
daksinäküle || šrīlalitapure Srimänigalottraravihäre šrīhnolavihārakutum- 
bodbhavapradhanangamahapa(5)traérijayasihamallavarmmanena satvärtha- 
hetuna [s]vahastena liksitam || bālamūrsavidešasthatailacaurāgnitaskarāt | 
raksitavyam yathäsaktih pustaka svastikäranam [23"1] || bhagnaprstakatigriva 
stabdadrsti adhomukham | duhkhena liksitam šāstram putravat pratipälayet || 
udakänalacaurebhyo müsakasya tatheva ca | raksitavyam prayatnena mayä 
kastena li(2)ksitam || haroharihariscandrahanümänahütäsanah | hakärädi 
smared yena hänis tasya na vidyate || karnnokapaca si[[vi]]man (?) samjivo 
jimütavahana | hari$ca(3)ndrasamo raja na bhüto na bhavisyati || devo varsatu 
kale našasya sampattir astu ca | sthito bhavatu lokänäm raja bhavatu 
dharmmikah || pustakam idafi ca $ri(4)jayasihamallavarmmanasya || šubham 
astu sarvvajagatam || & || [231-234] gangadvare kuSavartte veluke nilaparvvate 
| snätvä kanakhaletirthe punah jarmmo na (5) vidyate ||[2] sasthivarsasahasräni 
bhāgīrathyāvagāhane | sakrd godävari snātvā simhasthe ca brhaspati || re 
cittakhedam upayäsi kim äkulatvam ramyesu vastusu manoha[24'1]ratàn gatesu 
| punyam kuruşu yadi tesu tavasti vamccha punyam vina na hi bhavanti 
samihitartha || yad bhavitas bhavati nityam ayatnato pi yatnena capi mahata na 
bhavaty abhàvi | (2) evamvidha tava samihitajivaloke kim $okam asya 
purusa[[sya]] vicaksanasya || sugandhan ketakipuspan katakaih parivestitam | 
yathà puspan tatha raja durjjanaih parive(3)stitam ||3] dharmmah prag eva 
cintyam sacivagatimatih bhävaniy(ä) sadaiva jfieyo lokänurägo varacara- 
nayanaih mandalam viksaniyam | pracchadyo ragaroso sphuta(4)kalukharusa 
yojaniyä ca kale ātmā yatnena rakso raņaširaši punah so pi naveksaniyah ||[4] 
laksmikostubhaparijataturago dravyo hi candramrto tr(5)ptin neva tathapi 
manthanavidho devasuranam aho | tavan manthita eva dugdhajaladho yavad 
visan(no nth)itam sarvvesam atilabdalubdamanasa mantharatham jayate || 


1 samvat 496] NGMCP; samvat 495 Shastri 2 somavasaradine] NGMCP; somaväsare dine 
Shastri 3-4 ädarsadosän [...] prasädaniyah] om. Shastri 4 liksita] NGMCP; likhita Shastri 5- 
6 šrīvāghama-tyāyān daksinākūle] NGMCP; šrīvāghamatyāyāh daksinaküle Shastri 6- 
31 Srihnolavihära® manthäratham jäyate] om. Shastri 


3.3.22 *NGMPP C 6-22(3) (Kesar 88) Udattaraghavanataka 


Palm leaf, 29.3 x 4 cm, 1 string hole, 31 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in 
Dezs6 (2005). 
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Colophon elements: date (ns 497, November-December 1376 ce), scribe (Munindrabhadra), 
āšīrvāda. 


[492] nepālikābde muninandavede mārgašite [-2-]maše tithau ca | samlikhyate 
raghavamáaja[-1-][49*3] munīndrabhadreņa ca[-4-] | Subham astu sa[rvva][-3-] 
© || se 


3.3.23 *NGMPP C 6-9 (Kesar 73) Ramankanatika 


Palm leaf, 32.4 x 5 cm, 2 string holes, 147 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: authorial stanzas, scribal stanzas, king, owner (Jayasihamallavarmma), 
äsirväda, date (NS 496, c. 1375 CE), place (Yokhacchavihära), scribe (Dukujaka, vajrācārya), 
āšīrvāda, scribal stanza. 


[146°4] vikhyāto jagatītale sa jayati |O Srikanthapüjäparo nepā || * || lāvani- 
palaOmandalaguruh šrīrāmadāsah sudhīh |  pàyam pä![146”5]yam 
atītavākyathapadī yasyāmalām bhāratī(!) [read bharatim] mādyanty eva jana 
mahotpalarasotpūran dvirepha iva || rākācandrakarābhirāmayašasas tasyästi 
vidyänidheh sünüh $uddhal[1471]gunaughaharsitajanah šrīdharmmaguptah 
krtī | pitrāputrakrpāpareņa nipuņam šāstrānvayam šiksita etām bhavara- 
sojjvalam sa krtavän rämänkitän nātikām || nikhilanarapalamau[14772]- 
limänikyanidhrstasamastabhüpälaparam©paränamitasikhäprasünah sannüpi- 
tapādārvvinda | aGnekavidaš ca vanitājanakāminīmanamohana[147'3|- 
madanasundaramalatimadhukarasakalagu| Onanidhana, vividhavidyavilasa,vira- 
narayanetyadiOvirudavalisamalankrtah samastaprakriyāvi[147'4|rājamāna- 
$ri$ri$rimane$varivaralabdhalOpra$ad ekah | mahārājādhirājaparamešvarapa- 
ramabhaOttarakah šrīšrījayarjjunadevasya vijayaräjye [1475] $rinepalamandale 
|| $rilalitàpurinamanagarah sarpabhüsälankrtasrimaninägasiromanididhitibhir 
uddyotamäna | $ri mänigalake | Sri ubharavihäre | Sri hnaula![147'1]vihäre 
kutumbodbhavamahäpätrasrijayasihamallavarmmanasya pustakam idam || 
bālamūrkhavidešasthah väritailägnis taskarät_ | raksitavyam yathäsaktih 
pustikā svastika[1472]ranam | || bhagnaprsthakatigrivah tac ca drstim 
ajOdhomukhah | duhkhena likhitam šāstram putravat pratipajOlayet || 
yathakathaficil likhita(!) maye(!)tat_ bal[147"3]lena šāstram gunina(!) 
ksamasvam | dasängulir mme tac chuddham etat samšodhanīyam gunibhis 
samastaih || © || Sreyo stu || samvat 496 mārggašire krsna | [1474] astamyan tithau 
|| hastanaksatre || Sobhanaj©yoge || ädityaväsare || Sriyoksacchem- 
vihäralä©cchavastho vajräcäryyasridukujakena likhita}Om idam svahastena 
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svapararthahetuna || šubham astu sarvvajagatah || * || umayä sahito rudra | 
Sankara saha visņunā || tānkārašūlapāņis tu raksantu Siva sarvvadā || 


1 vikhyato] ms; vikhyata NGMCP 3-4 mädyanty eva jana mahotpalarasotpüran dvirepha iva] 
ms; mäddyantyeva jano mahotpalaraso bhapürandvirepho iva NGMCP 4 räkäcandrakarä- 
bhirämayasasas] ms; rākā candrakarā nirāma yasas NGMCP 6-7 etäm bhavarasojjvaläm sa] 
ms; tretasauvarasankalan ca NGMCP 8 °mänikyanidhrstasamastabhüpälaparamparänamita- 
$ikhaprasünah] ms; °mänidhrstasamastabhüpälaparaparonamitasikhäpramrnah | NGMCP 
14 Srilalitapurinamanagarah] ms; šrīlaliturī-nāmanagare NGMCP 15 hnaulavihare] ms; 
šrīthaulavihāre NGMCP 16 °jayasihamalla°] ms; °jayasimhamalla° NGMCP 18 bhagnaprstha?] 
ms; bhagnestastha® NGMCP 20 likhita(!) maye(!)tat] ms; likhitam apatat NGMCP 23- 
24 °Sriyoksacchemvihära°] ms; °Sriyd..ccham vihära® NGMCP 


3.3.24 ASC 10757 Vasudhārānāmadhāraņīparisūtra 


Palm leaf, 56 x 5 cm, 14 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in Shastri (1917, 45, 
no. 45), Petech (1984, 132, no. 14). 

Colophon elements: ye dharma formula, deyadharmo formula, donor (Räjakanakakärajota, 
bhāroka), king, āšīrvāda, date (Ns 499, Wednesday, March 30th, 1379 ce), concluding formula, 
place (Patan, Yokhyavihāra), scribe (Santamati), äsirväda. 


ye dharmmah [...] deyadharmmo 'yam pravaramahäyäyinah paramopäsaka(!) 
Srīšrīlalitadrumāyām šrīmāņīgalottaramahāvihāre vamgäraccham  adhiva- 
sitarājakanakakārajotabhārokasya yad atra  punyam tad  bhavatv 
ācāryyopādhyāyamātāpitrpūrvvangamam krtva sakalasattvarāšena anuttara- 
phalapraptam iti | räjädhiräjaparamesvaraparamabhattärakasrisrijayärjjuna- 
devasya vijayaräjye | $reyo 'stu | samvat 499 caitrasukladvadaSiparatrayodasyam 
pūrvvaphālguņīpare uttaraphälguninaksatre — vrstiyogapare dhruvayoge 
budhaväre likhitam idam saddharmapustakam | Sriyokhyasthamvahära- 
lacchavanta vajracaryyasrisantamatina likhitam | Subham astu || 


1 ye dharmmah [...] paramopāsaka(!)] om. Petech 3 °jotabharokasya] em.; °jotatärokasya 
Shastri, Petech /yad atra [..] iti] om. Petech 7 vrstiyogapare] Shastri; vrddhiyogapare 
Petech 8 saddharmapustakam] Shastri; pustakam Petech // Sriyokhyasthamvahära°] Shastri; 
Sriyokhyasthanabahara Petech 
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3.3.25 B 14-11 (NAK 4/590) Amarakošanepālabhāsātippaņī 


Palm leaf, 34 x 5 cm, folios 78, lines 6-7, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in Petech (1984, 132, 
no.15) Descriptive Catalogue published in Purna Ratna Vajracharya, 1969: Brhatsücipatram IX 
(Kathmandu: National Archives, VS 2026), pp. 10-11, date mistaken as NS 401; Text published by 
Kashinath Tamot, 1983: Putrapautrādibodhinī: Amarakošayā Nepalbhasa tīkā, ns 501 
(Kathmandu: Päsämunä, NS 1103); Colophon (pp. 2-3) and its facsimile (p. 33) published in Mahes 
Raj Pant, 2006: ‘Samsäradeviko Pratimāsthāpanā garī räkhieko tamrapatra’, Pürnimä 122 (VS 
2063 Aswin): 1-61. 

Colophon elements: äsirväda, date (NS 494, c. 1374), king, concluding formula, place (Patan, 
Sātīglasthāna), scribe (Jasaräja, vaidya), reason, scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda, scribal stanzas. 


[776] nepālabhāsā . [||] # || šreyo 'stu samvat 501 bhadrapada- 


Sukladvadasyayam(!) || dhanesthanaksatre äditaväsare || o || [781] 
räjädhiräjaparamesvaraparamabhatärikah | Srisrijayärjufnadevalsya vijayaräje (!) 
likhitam itih () | šrīsātīglasthānādhivāšinah cävihära vyedya 


$njasarajana(2)mnena (!) likhitam | svapadarthahetunah (!) svapustakopah (!) || 
+O(nabo)rebhyo mukhikebhas tathaiva ca | raksatavyam prajannena (!) maya 
kastena likhitam || šiddhir astu kriya(3)rambhe vrddhir astu dhanayukhe (!) | 
pustir astu sariresu ..O.r astu grhe mamah (!) || yädrsam pustakam drstva 
tädrsam likhyate mayä | yadisuddham asuddham vä mama (doso) (4) na diyateh 
(!) || & || bhagnaprstikaftigrivä] ..O..drstir adhomusam (!) | dukhena maya 
likhitam putravat pratipalayet || & || [subham stu ||] (5) (kud)aksaram pal] & 
|ri(bhrta)stamatrábhina-O(der) bhaveth (!) | (ksatu)ma rahasi budhe- 
ndramürsabhävena lekhikah || O || subha..++ (6) om Srutva Srutva visadavisada 
(tistha)niyä pranita nepālo (bhata)matimatam susthu gamyabhiramya | svalpa ya 
säbhimatamatibhih sābhikā— — - - | (baddhā ra)..///- — - - — - bhih || 


1 nepälabhäsä [...] šreyo ’stul om. Petech // 501] NGMCP; 401 [sic for 501] 
Petech 2 °Sukladvadasyayam(!)] NGMCP; °sukladvädasyam Petech 4 itih(!)] NGMCP; iti 
Petech // šrīsātīglasthānādhivāšinah] NGMCP; šrīmānīglasthānādhivāsinah Petech // vyedya 
Srijasarajanamnena(!)] NGMCP; vaidyašrījasarājanāmnena Petech 5-15 svapadarthahetunah 
[...] bhih] om. Petech 


3.3.26 *CUL MS Add.1685 Amarakoša 


Palm leaf, 34.1 x 4.7 cm, folios 65, lines 5-6, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in CUDL. 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 500, c. 1380 CE), scribal stanzas, place (Patan, Yampīvihāra), scribe 
(Rämadatta), reason, owner (Saja, bhāroka and mahāpātra), āšīrvāda. 
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[646] samvat 500 magha $ukla trayodasyän tithau || Sukravasare || yathā drstam 
tatha likhitam lekhalko nästi dosayat_ | udakänalacaure!][65'1][bhyo 
müsikabhyo tatheva ca | [-4-] prayatnena pustakä svastikärakam] || * || 
lekhaka,sriyalm]pimvihäri(!) rämadattena parärthe hetunä likhitam idam 
šāstram || Sri va[thaniksamahapatra]ári saja[bha][652]rokasya pustaka || * || 
Subheti || 3 J |] Il II M3 113 11 3 11 Il» I] tāšu |] || |] I 


3.3.27 *CUL MS Add.1488 Amarakoša 


Palm leaf, 23.5 x 4.2 cm, folios 128, lines 5, Nepālāksarā, complete. Described in CUDL, Petech 
(1984, 132, no.15). 

Colophon elements: scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda, date (Ns 502, Monday, February 3rd, 1382 CE), 
place (Patan), reason, commissioner, scribe (Jasacandra, vajrācārya), scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


[272]  $varggapaOtalabhümió ca purašailah  vanausadhi simhamā- 
nusyabrahmas ca ksitri[127'3]yavaišyasūdrayauh | visesanighnasamki® 
mnananartha avyayärthas ca lingasangrahasampürnna sarvvasästresu 
loca|[127'4]naih || esa kavindrasirasä kusumäyamäna šrīmān_ jayaty amara 
ekaSito[padipa | indindirah vrajabhinoma [128'1]karandabinduh samndo- 
hadohadanadah sudhayodhayanti || æ || Sreyo 'stu Srimatnepälikasamvatsare | 
samvat 500 mā[128'2]rggašuklašrīpaficamyām tithau revati-naksatre © 
sādhya*yoge, somavāsare šrīmat lalitāpurinivāsita[-1-][128'3] [-5-] sitah | 
pradhänängamalhälpätra® Sri [-5-] tyagunamalksiltä mahadasisapa[ku]simha- 
mahapatra[128r4]sriraghusimhadevanam adhyāyanārtham pustaOkam amara- 
simhalikhäpitah | vajrācāryašrījasacandreņa likhitam iti || [128'4] yathà drstam 
tatha likhitam lekhiko nästi dosah || subham astu sarvvajagata || || * || * || * || 


1-6 $varggapatalabhümi$ ca šreyo 'stu] om. Petech 8-10 šrīmat_lalitāpuri” [..] °Srira- 
ghusimhadevanàm] ms; šrīmatlalitāpurinivāsitamahāpātracampusimhadevānām  Petech 
11 amarasimhalikhäpitah] ms; amarasimhena likhäpitah Petech 


3.4 Manuscripts from Jayasthitimalla’s period (1373-1395) 


— A 17-11 Mahälaksmivratakathä (ns 502, c. 1382 CE; uncatalogued) 

— B 26-12 Jhänadipavimarsini (Ns 503, c. 1383 CE; uncatalogued) 

— C3-14 Kubjikämatalaghutippani (ns 505, c. 1385 CE; uncatalogued) 

— C 3-15 Kubjikäprayoga, (Pūjāhomavidhi), Mamsahuti, (Täntrikapüjävidhi), 
(Sarvatobhadrayantra) (ns 505, c. 1385 CE; uncatalogued) 
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— E 882-5 Brhajjätaka (Ns 508, c. 1388 CE; uncatalogued) 

— C14-14(1) Kevalīprašnašāstra (Ns 509, c. 1389 CE; uncatalogued) 

—  C55-3(2) Mantradevamata (Ns 510, c. 1390 CE; uncatalogued) 

— C11-6 Kriyasamuccaya (ns 511, c. 1391 CE; uncatalogued) 

—  B29-3(1) Jayäksarasamhitä (Ns 515, c. 1395 CE; not dated according to Shastri 
1905, Ixxxvii) 

— A1158-7 Bhavisyapuräna, ($)anai$carastava, Mrtyufijayastava (ns 515, c. 1395 
CE; uncatalogued, cf. Shastri 1905, lvii) 


3.4.1 NAK 1/1624.4 Yuddhajayärnava 


Palm leaf, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Shastri (1905, 81, no. 1634 cha), Petech (1984, 
137, no.1); text transcribed from Petech. 

Colophon elements: date (ns 493, Sunday, June 26th, 1373 ce), king, concluding formula. ‘The 
second and third figures of x x the year are illegible and H. P. Shastri’s date of 426 is absurd. 
Having applied the necessary tests, we find that only the year 493 fits all the elements of the date, 
which is verified for Sunday, June 26th, 1373, between 20 h. 45 m. and 24 h’ (Petech 1984, 137). 


samvat pta (=4) [-2-] [älsädhasuklasaptamyän tithau hastanaksatre šivayoge 


adityavare | Srisrijayasthitirajamalladevasya vijayaraje likhitam || 
1 samvat pta (=4) [-2-]] samvat 426 Shastri // [a]sadha? [...] ädityaväre] om. Shastri 


3.4.2 NGMPP B 4-6 (NAK 5/866) Kaliyugasamghätaka 


Palm leaf, 22 x 4, 12 folios, 4 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP, Acharya (2009, 
103). 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 501, November, 1380 CE), āšīrvāda. 


[113-4] šreyo stu || samvat 501 märggasirakrsnapratipadyä dine, šubhat || 


3.4.3 NGMPP A 1160-6 (NAK 1/1231) (Mänavadharmasästra)Näradasamhitä 


Palm leaf, 11 + 183 folios, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in NGMCP (probably a retake of 
A 1160-5, uncatalogued), Shastri (1905, 43, no. 1230 cha), Petech (1984, 137-38, no. 3). 
Colophon elements: authorial stanzas mentioning king, author, scribe, and commissioner, 
āšīrvāda, = Thursday, February 9th, 1380), king, place (Bhaktapur), owner (Jayatavarman, 
amatya), sc Luntabhadra, sākyabhiksuvajracārya), āšīrvāda, scribal stanza. 
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[1424-1442] nepäle sthitirājamallanrpatir bhüpälacüdämanis tasyämätyavaro 
’rthi kalpavi(3)tapī sannitiväränidhih | tasyārtha(!) manikabhidhena krtinä 
nepälaväcä krtä tikä nyäyavikäsini suviditä brahmoktadharmasmrteh || dhimäs 
candanavarmasünur amalaprajfiaprabhavasphu|[ra]]n nītisparddhitarokanāyaka- 
gurur mantrīndracūdāmaņih | jiyät sarvvaguņāšrayāmalayašā mantraprabhä- 
[143”1]bhāsvarā, mantri šrījayatah krpärddhahrdayah sarvvarthikalpadrumah || 
Srīnepālikavatsare khakhašare pakse Site phälgune mäse cägnitithau 
giräpratidina (2) bhaktäpuripattane | räjye Sristhitiräjamallanrpate rajallaO 
devipateh $rimannyayavika$ini suvidità sampürttinagadi yam || || (3) likhitä 
lumtabhadrena vajräcäryena dhimata | mantrimdrajayataOsyarthe spasteyam 
nyayatippini || svasti $rinepalikasamvatsare 500 pha(4)lgunasuklatrtiyayam 
guruvasare $nónjayasthitirajamalladevasya vijayarajye bhaktapure 
amatyajayatavarmanah pustakam idam  alekhi šrī(144r1)kīrttipuņya- 
mahävihärädhiväsinä sākyabhiksuvajracāryašrīluntabhadreneti || || šubham 
astu sarvvajagatam || $riman amātyajayato ripumam(2)trimantraprau- 
dhabudaprasaravisphuranoruvayuh | svasvāOmikāryaparipālanavāyusūnu 
poyāt prajah nijasutan iva sarvvadeva || 0 || 


1-6 tasyämätyavaro [...] sarvvarthikalpadrumah] om. Petech 2 sannitiväränidhih] NGMCP; 
sannītivārām nidhih Shastri // tasyartha] NGMCP; tasyārtham Shastri 3 nyäyavikäsini] 
NGMCP; nyāyavikāšinī Shastri // dhimas] NGMCP; dhimams Shastri 4 °roka-näyaka°] 
NGMCP: Ynākanāyaka” Shastri 5 °gunäsrayämalayasäl NGMCP; °gunäsrayo 'malayašā 
Shastri 6 "bhāsvarā] NGMCP; °bhäsvaro Shastri // krparddha?] NGMCP; krpärdra® 
Shastri 8 giräpratidina] Sürapatidine Petech om. Shastri 9 Srimannyayavikasini [...] likhitā] 
om. Petech // sampürttinägädi yam] NGMCP; sampürttim āgād iyam 
Shastri 10 lumtabhadrena] NGMCP, Petech; luna(lunda)bhadrena Shastri 10-11 "ārthe 
spasteyam [..] svasti] om. Petech 11 nyäyatippini] NGMCP; nyäyatippani Shastri 13- 
15 alekhi [...] sarvvajagatäm] om. Petech 14 šrīluntabhadre”] NGMCP; Srilunda(lüna)bhadre® 
Shastri 15-16 °praudhabudaprasaravisphuranoruvayuh] NGMCP, Petech; °praudhambuda- 
prasara-visphuranaikaväyuh Shastri 16-17 °sünu poyät prajäh nijasutän iva sarvvadeva] 
NGMCP; “sunu pätyät prajāni nijasutānīva sarvvadevah Petech; °sünuh pāyāt praja nijasutān iva 
sarvvadaiva Shastri 


3.4.4 *NGMPP B 32-8 (NAK 5/539) Guhyakālīnirvāņapūjā 


Palm leaf, 22 x 4.5 cm, 37 folios, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in Petech (1984, 138, no. 4). 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns Thursday, February 9th, 1380), scribe (Jagataräma, 
Saivacarya), king. 
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[371] Sreyo stu, samvat 501 vaisäkhakrsnasastamyäm, somava[37'2]re, 
$ribhavabhutesvarakutuvaja(!)Srikramasivä © cārya,jagatarāmena lekhitam | 
Srisri\jaya/sthitira[37'3]jamaladevasya vijayaräjamm(!) iti || *% || 


1 somavare] ms; somaväsare Petech 2 Sribhavabhutesvarakutuvajasrikramasiväcäryajagata- 
ramena] ms; šrībhavabhūtešvarakutumbajaļ...Jjagatarāmena Petech 3 SriSrijayasthitira- 
jamaladevasya vijayarajamm] ms; $risristhitimalladevasya vijayaräjyam Petech 


3.4.5 *NGMPP B 16-11 (NAK 5/833) Vidagdhamukhamandana 


Palm leaf, 22.5 x 3.5 cm, 48 folios, 4 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in NGMCP, Petech 
(1984, 140, no. 20). Petech provides the date as November 30th, 1388; however, his calculation 
is based on a misreading ofthe year as ns 509 instead of ns 501. 

Colophon elements: date (NS 501, c. 1381 CE), concluding formula, place (Kathmandu), owner 
(Jayatabrahma), scribe (Luntabhadra), king, āšīrvāda. 


[482] sa 501 posasuklapatipadyäyäm(!) [48'3] likhitam idam Srikasthamandape © 
Srikirttipunyamahavihara$riluntabhadrena(!) | amatya$ri[48"'4]jayatabrahmasya 


A mA E 


pustakam(!) || * || Srisrijayasthitimalladevasya viyaraje(!) || *& || $ubham astu || 


1 sa 501] ms; sam 501 NGMCP; sa 509 Petech // posasuklapatipadyäyäm] ms, NGMCP; 
pausasuklapratipadyayàm Petech // srikasthamandape] ms, NGMCP; $rikasthamandapa? 
Petech 2 °mahävihära°] ms; NGMCP; °mahävihäre Petech // °Srijayatabrahmasya pustakam] 
ms; °Srijayabrahmasya pustakam NGMCP; °Srijayatabrahmasya pustakam Petech 3 šrīšrī- 
jayasthitimalladevasya viyaraje] ms; šrīšrījayasthitimallasya viyarāje NGMCP; šrīšrījayasthi- 
timalladevasya viyaräjye Petech 


3.4.6 *NGMPP C 6-22(2) (Kesar 88) Sundarasena 


Palm leaf, 29.3 x 4 cm, 1 string hole, 11 folios, 5-7 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in 
Dezsó (2005). 

Colophon elements: date (Ns 503, November-December 1382 ct), scribe (Munindrabhadra), 
āšīrvāda. 


[131] nepālikābde šikhibindubāņe sāhamārgašite [caitrarya] | samlikhyate 
sundarasenašipam munindrabhadrena ca[-14-]ja[132] gatām iti || * || $ubha || 
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3.4.7 Jūānadīpavimaršinī 


Palm leaf, 113 folios, 5 lines, Nepālāksarā, complete. In private possession in Nepal. Described 
in Yogīdevīnātha (1953); Petech (1984, 138, no. 5); transcribed from Yogīdevīnātha (1953, 85). 
Colophon elements: scribal stanzas, scribe (Maņika), āšīrvāda, date (Ns Tuesday, September 
8th, 1383 CE), concluding formula, king, place (Bhaktapur). 


nepālavatsare yate tryadhike Satapaficake | bhädramäse Site pakse dvadasyam 
kujaghasare || paddhatis tripurādevyā jhänadipavimarsini || lekhasampürnam 
apanna paficavargaphalaprada || mahopadhyayaputraya dvijarajaya dhimate | 
likhitā manikeneyam tripuräpädasevitä || svasti Srimannepälikasamvatsare 503 
bhadrasukladasyam tithau angäraväsare  $ravananaksatre sa [’rva?]- 
sampattikamartham likhiteyam || šrījayasthitimalladevasya räjaräjasya 
dhimatah [...] bhaktapuraräjye likhitam 


1-4 nepälavatsare yäte [...] tripuräpädasevitä svasti] Yogidevinatha; om. Petech 4- 
5 šrīmannepālikasamvatsare 503 bhādrašukladašyām tithau angäraväsare Sravananaksatre] 
Yogidevinätha; samvat 503 bhädrasukla 12 angāravāsare Sravananaksatre Petech 5-6 sa 
[’rva?]sampattikamartham likhiteyam] Yogīdevīnātha, om. Petech 6-7 Srijayasthitimalla- 
devasya [...] likhitam] Petech; om. Yogidevinätha 


3.4.8 NGMPP A 1306-24(1) (NAK 4/82) Jayottaratantra 


Palm leaf, 31 x 4.3 cm, 1 string hole, 30 + 22 folios, 5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 503, c. 1383 CE), concluding formula, donor (Jasadeva, 
dvija), reason, place (Tālinkešvarasthāna), scribe (Abhaya, daivajiia), āšīrvāda. 


[3073-5] Sreyo ’stu || samvat 503 kärttikasukla || pratipadyän tithau ghati 37 
svatinaksatre || || pritiyoge || buddhavasare || tada dine likhyapitam || danapate || 
$rithambuvakanimmamvastavyadvijavarottama$rijasadevasya svarärthaparärtha- 
hetukamartham dattam || likhita šrītālinkešvarasthāne sri ujhänacchyam 
daivajfia abhayena likhitam idam || $ubham astu || 


3.4.9 *NGMPP B 13-39 (NAK 1/1645) Saptamivratakatha 


Palm leaf, 32 x 5 cm, 1string hole, 10 folios, 4—5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: scribal stanza, scribe (Manika), date (NS 503, c. 1383 CE), commissioner 
(Virasimha), asirvada. 
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[101] kitalidhäksaräm pustim lipidosäd duraksar[ah] | [102] asampürnnä 
samälokya manikäkhyena püritä || vahnišūnyaša Ore yäte, nepālābdi vidhiyate | 
ašunyāš ca Site pakse, tithau kama bhrgudine || virasimhavidha[10’3]nena 
likhitafi ca susraddhayä | saptamīvratarāješam dvijaya sam © prabodhitam || 
šubham astu || St || 


3.4.10 *CUL MS Add.1395 Pajicaraksa 


Palm leaf, 34 x 5 cm, 125 folios, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in CUDL, Bendall (Bendall 
1883, 84), Petech (1984, 138, no. 6). 

Colophon elements: ye dharmä formula, āšīrvāda, date (Ns 505 Saturday, October 22nd, 1384), 
king, scribe (Mumarendavandana, vajrācārya), äsirväda. 


[1233] ye dharma hetuprabhava hetus tesan tathagato hy avadat_ | tesafi ca yo 
nirodha e[123’4]vamvadi mahäsravanah || * || [-1-] $reyo 'stu || samvat_ 505 
kartika Sukla asthammyam tithau sanimvaraväsare | šrīšrījayasthitirāja- 
malladevasya vijayaräjye lilkhitam] [1235] va[jra]caryamumarendavandana | 
$ubham astu sarvajagatām || 


1-2 hetuprabhavā [..] mahäsravanah] ms; om. Bendall, Petech (ye dharma [...] šreyo 'stu) 
3 sanimvaravasare] ms, Bendall; sanišcaravāsare Petech 4 vaļjrāļcārya” [...] sarvajagatam] 
ms; om. Bendall, Petech 


3.4.11 *NGMPP B 13-4 (NAK 1/1645) Mahalaksmimahatmya 


Palm leaf, 31.5 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 32 folios, 5-6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 138, no. 7). 

Colophon elements: date (Ns 505, Thursday, July 20th, 1385 ce), concluding formula, king, scribe 
(Virädisimha), āšīrvāda. 


[3274] samvatsare bhütakhapaficasese, mase site $ravana © jivavare | 
pü[Wvva/]disadhe [\rksa/][[-1-]] kamatithau, dinesu (!) sampürnnam idam hi 
šāstram || yasmin nrpeSasthitirajamalla[32"5]h samastasāmantabhuvam bhunakti, 
| tasmin samälikhya v|[i]]iradisim © ho mahādilaksmīm vratarājam īšam (!) || 
$ubha || || 


4 tasmin [...] subha] om. Petech 
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3.4.12 *Wellcome £ 50 Paūīcaraksā 


Palm leaf, 36 x 5 cm, 153 folios, Nepālāksarā, incomplete. Described in Wujastyk (1985, 4, no. 9). 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 505, c. 1384 or 1385 CE), king, scribe (Amarendracandra). 


samvat 505 šravaņašuklaļ [...] samvat märgasirasuklapratipadyäm tithau || [...] 
Srijatisthi(!)rajamallah devasya .i likhitam idam vajräcäryya (!) amarendra- 
candrena(!) || 


2-3 Srijatisthiräjamallah [...] amarendracandrena] om. Wujastyk 


3.4.13 *NGMPP A 20-19 (NAK 5/867) Hitopadesa 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 119 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 138, no. 8). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 505, Thursday, September 28th, 1385 CE), king, donor 
(Ratnabhära, suvarnakära), scribe (Tejacandra), scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


[119"2] $reyo stu || samvat 105 aSunikrsnanavamyam tithau || % || pusyanaksatre 
|| [1193] šivayoge || brhaspativāsare || räjädhiräjasrisrijuva © rajajayathitti- 
mallasya vijayaraje || dänapatti(!)Srihatiglasthäna[suvarnnakäratha][1194] 
nabhäro tasya manovacchasiddhir astu || hitopadesapu; © stakam idam || šrī- 
tavavahārabhiksušrīvajācārya(!)šrītejacandrasya yatha[drsta tatha [liksi][119"5] 
[tam || Subhas astu sarvvajagatäm ||] 


1 Sreyo stu] om. Petech // samvat 105] ms; 505 NGMCP; samvat 505 Petech 3 danapatti(!)- 
$rihatiglasthänasuvarnnakärathanabhäro tasyal ms, NGMCP; dänapatisrihätiglasthäne 
suvarnakäraratnabhärokasya Petech 5 °vajäcärya°] ms; ?vajrácárya? NGMCP 


3.4.14 *NGMPP B 31-40 (NAK 1/1584) Tripurasundaripüjäpaddhati 


Palm leaf, 23 x 4 cm, 1string hole, 21 folios, 6 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in NGMCP, 
Petech (1984, 138, no. 9). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 506, October 8th, 1385 CE or NS 516, c. 1396 CE), king, 
place (Suvilacchatolaka), scribe (Jantaräma), āšīrvāda. 


[201] šreyo 'stu samvat_ sukrasaunyal[\vaktre/]] \kattikakrsna/paficammyam 
tithau [2072] jesthanaksatre svara[[\guru/]]väsare | © $ribhaktapurinivä\si/nah 
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Srijayasthitirajamallasya [20'3] vijaye suvilacchatolaka © sthajantaràmena(!) 
likhitam i\ti/ || subham(!) bhavatu sarvvasattvanam || 


1 sukrasaunyavaktre] ms; sukrasauryavaktra® NGMCP;  $ukra$aunyavaktre Petech 
2 jesthanaksatre svara?] ms; jesthanaksatre svara” NGMCP; jaisthanaksatre sūra” Petech 
3 Srijayasthitiräjamallasya vijaye suvilacchatolakastha°] ms, NGMCP; šrījayasthitirājamalla- 
devasya vijaya(!) yubilacchetolakastha? Petech 


3.4.15 *NGMPP C 6-4 (Kesar 67) Hariscandrävadänopäkhyäna 


Palm leaf, 32.2 x 4.6 cm, 1 string hole, 25 folios, 4-5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 138, no. 10). 

Colophon elements: äsirväda, king, commissioner (Jayabrahma, amātya), reason, āšīrvāda, 
date (Ns 506, Sunday, January 7th, 1386 CE), scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


[25'3] svasti Srisrijayasthitiräjamalladevasya vijayaraje [254] || tasya(!) amatyah 
kvācchemtolke dhiväsi(!) Srijayabrahmanasya maha © khiläsa || * || 
püranärthena likhitam iti h || $reyo 'stu h samvat_ rašā[25'5]bhrabānayutā | 
maghamasa(!) šuklapakse saptamyam tithau adityavasare || yathādršadaršaņena 
likhitam | lekhakasya doso na dharyate | mamgalamahāšrī || 


1 svasti] om. Petech 1-3 tasya amätyah kväcchemtolke dhivasi šrījayabrahmaņasya 
mahäbhiläsapüranärthenal ms, NGMCP; tasyāmātyah kvānchetolke ’dhiväsi šrījayata- 
brahmanasya mahäbhiläsäpurusärthena Petech 4 yathādršadaršaņena [...] mamgalamahäsri] 
om. Petech 


3.4.16 *CUL MS Add.1698 Amarakošavivrti 


Palm leaf, 32.5 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 159 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
CUDL, Bendall (1883, 187-88), Petech (1984, 139, no. 11), Formigatti (2022). 


Colophon elements: explicit (authorial stanzas), final rubric, āšīrvāda, date (Ns 506, Wednesday, 
March 28th, 1386 ce), king, author and scribe (Manikya). 


[161'4] SriSrijayasthitisasya malladevaOsya bhūpateh | amätya Srijayad- 
brahmä,svämi-käryaparäyanah || sa svaputraya vidhiva,d imam [16175] tikàm 
acikarat_ | Srimatpatrakulanam yo, visisto mandanocitah || manikyam iva 
manikyanama pandita\sat-tama/h || krtesa(!) marakosasya, tena nepälabhäsayä 
|| vivr[161’1]tir nama lingänäm tippani bälabodhini || satuttare paficasate gate 
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"bde, nepälike masi ca caitrasamjfie | krsne ca pakse madanābhidhāyām tithau 
Sasänkätmajaväsare ca [1612] || šrījayasthitibhūpale, nepälarästrasästari | 
SrimadbhaktaOpure dese grathitvä likhita tada || imam vijhäya loko ’yam, 
turnnam astu mahäkavih | sadbhäsasäga[161'3]rasyäpi, pärinah $astrakovidah || 
prajäh sukham avāpnuOvantu, vipra devän yajantu ca | dandanitya nrpäh yäntu, 
kale vasantu(!) toyadäh || iti manikyavira[161"4]cito 'marakosasya naipälabhäsä- 
tippani samäpteyam || © || svasti Srimannepälikasamvatsare 506 caitrakrsna- 
trayodasyam, budhaväsare räjädhiräjaparamel[161”5]$varaparamabhattäraka- 
SrisripaSupaticaranäravindasevitasrimänesvarivaralabdhapratäpasrisrijayasthiti- 
räjamalladevasya vijayaräjye mänikyena grathitvä likhiteyam || 


1-5 sa svaputräya [...] balabodhini] om. Petech 4 krtesā] ms; krtaisā Bendall 5 satuttare] ms; 
satttare Bendall, Petech 6 krsne ca pakse] ms; krsnapakse Bendall, Petech 8 likhitä] ms; 
likhitam Bendall, Petech 8-12 imam [..] svastil om. Bendall (imam [...] toyadāh), 
Petech 12 506] ms, Petech; 509 Bendall 15 mänikyena grathitvä likhiteyam] om. Petech 


3.4.17 *NGMPP A 47-11 (NAK 3/382) Pancaraksä 


Palm leaf, 55.5 x 5 cm, 2 string hole, 91 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Shastri (1915, 78-9), Petech (1984, 139, no. 12). 

Colophon elements: ye dharma formula, äsirväda, date (Ns 507, Wednesday, October 24th, 1386 
CE), king, donor (Nayakadhosnanaka), reason, concluding formula, scribe (Amarendracandra), 
scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


[912] ye dharma hetuprabhava hetun tesän tathägato hy ama[91'3]t(!) tesams(!) 
ta(!) yo nirodha evamvädi mahaéramana || * || šreyo ’stu ||| © samvat 507 
kärttikasuklapratipadyäyäs tithau | buddhaväsare | vaisäkhanaksatre | 
Sobhanayo} © ge | Srinepalamandala(!)dvirajyasrijayasthitirajamallah devasya! 
[91'4] vijasya vijayarajyasmaye | hathakhāchyam vikranicchyam grhanāmadheļ 
© yah | danapate nayakadhosnanakasya | tasya bharya jyantanalaksmikasya | 
sarvvasampatihetuna © rtham Sripaficaraksapustakam samaptam iti | likhitam 
idam vajarya(!) a[91'5]marendracandrena || anena punena(!) tu sarvvadaršitām 
aväpyya nirjjitya ya tosavidyusajarāyuja(!) | mrtyumahormmivasakulä 
samuddhareyam bhavasägarä(!) jagat || Subham astu sarvvajagatah || 


4 Srinepalamandala(!)dvirajyasrijayasthitirajamallah] ms; šrīnepālamaņdālāddhirājyā(!) 
šrījagatsthiti-rājamallah NGMCP 5 vijayarajyasmaye] ms; vijarājasmaye NGMCP; vijayaräjye 
Shastri; vijayardje Petech // grhanàmadheyah] ms; grhanämadheyam NGMCP; 
grhanāmakhyanayah Shastri 5-10 grhanämadheyah [...] sarvvajagatäm] om. Petech 9- 
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10 tosavidyusajaräyuja [...] sarvvajagatah] ms; tpatosavidyusatjarayuja | mrtyumahormmiva- 
sankulamlà sammuddhareyam bhavasāgarā jagat || Subham astu sarvvajagatām NGMCP 


3.4.18 ASB 8065 Candakausika 


Palm leaf, 32 x 4 cm, 55 folios, 4 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Shastri (1934, 252- 
253, no. 5316), Petech (Petech 1984, 139, no. 13). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 507, Saturday, November 24th, 1386 CE), king, scribal 
stanzas, commissioner (°sihamalla, maybe Jayasimha), scribe (Amara?, maybe Amarendra- 
candra), äsirväda. 


$reyo 'stu samvat 507 märgasirasukladvitiyayam tithau Saniscaraväsare 
vijayarajye Srijayasthitiräjamalladevasya | kirttiprataparccitasimhamirtti- 
samarccitapadanakho ’pi yasyä | seyam vibhäti vibudhä jananam | šrīyābhavan 
sarana sihamalla (?) | likhitam idam vajräcäryya amara [..] $ubham astu 
sarvvajagata | 


1 Sreyo’stu] om. Petech 2-5 kīrttipratāpārccita” [...] sarvvajagatä] om. Petech 


3.4.19 NAK 1/1078.17 Pratisthäsärasangraha 


Palm leaf. Described in Petech (1984, 139, no. 14). 
Colophon elements: date (Ns 507, February 1st, 1387 ce), concluding formula, place (Bhaktapur), king. 


samvat 507 mäghasuklatriyodasyäm(!) pustakam idam samäpteti | adya 
sribhaktapurinagare Srikupvamsthäyät Sivagalasthäne thitimukhe vidyäpitha 
[...] || SriSrijayathitimaladevasya(!) vijayarājena(!) || 


3.4.20 NGMPP C 3-2 (Kesar 21) Mahalaksmivratamahatmya 


Palm leaf, 30 x 4.3 cm, 1 string hole, 42 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 139, no. 15). 
Colophon elements: king, date (Ns 507, Wednesday, September 18th, 1387 CE), reason, āšīrvāda. 


[434-1] räjäsristhitiräjamallanrpatau räjädhiräje pi sa .. bde saptakhakamabanasahite 
maya .i(ken)i(r).. .. .. [43°] ($ukle r-ā)švini paficamitithiyute candrätmajeväsare 
vyākhyānam likhitam trivarggaphaladam šraddhāvatām šrņvatām || šubham 
astu sarvvasatvah (sa) i .. .. .. .. 
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1-2 sa .. bde saptakhakamabanasahite maya .i(ken)ifr).. .. .. (Sukle r-ā)švini paficamitithiyute 
candratmajevasare] NGMCP; sann abde saptakhakāmavāšasahite nepālike nirgate šukla cāšvini 
paricamitithi yate candrātmajavāsare Petech 3-4 trivarggaphaladam šraddhāvatām Srnvatäm 
|| Subham astu sarvvasatväh (sa) .i .. .. .. ..] om. Petech 


3.4.21 *NGMPP B 28-2 (NAK 1/1075) Vāmakešvaratantra 


Palm leaf, 30.5 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 34 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
Petech (1984, 139-40, no. 17). 

Colophon elements: date (Ns 508, Wednesday, January 1st 1388 CE), king, scribe (?), king, owner 
(Jayašigharāma, mahāmātya), scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda. 


[302] ne © pälasamvat_ vasuvyomabāne(!) sapausakrsnatithisaptami ca | 
samāptalekhakrtahastar[30"3]kse sukarmayoge budhavasarafi ca || nitisthiti! © 
dharmmadayasthitii ca dänasthitityagagunas tathaiva |  kirttisthiti- 
sarvvavinodam etat_ | [30"4] dhairyasthitisrijayathittirama(!) || jayathiti(!)rä! © 
ma tava kirtticandraprasannarüpakusumäyudhasya | mä püryate sau yadi 
kalpavrksavirajate [30'5] Srijayathitiräma || ädityavarmmanä yena likhitemiya(!) 
pustake | gokarnne satadakothe sädhucittena liksate || Srisribhomtaräjyä- 
dhirajasri[31'1] $rīmat_pašupatibhattārakasthāpanācārya-šrīmat_kāntešvarī- 
parica_ranaparivaralabdhaprasadat_(!) Srisrimaddindresvaraprasäda(!)yata- 
nanirmmānyakapāka[31'2]rakulavamšabibhrājitesu srigopinäräyane! © tyädi | sa- 
kalaviradävalisamalamkrtasamastaprakriyäviräjamänaparamesvara || [313] 
mahāmātyašrījayašigharāmasya vijayina(!) || © paryaksaraparibhrastamä- 
trahinafi ca jahavet | yathädarse likha$ caivam asmaddosana diyal[31'A]te || 
catuSatibhidhane tu nāmnā pustaka tatha | tri! *k*k*k*k*kvidham tripürädevyau 
pyanacakrakrimadisu || || Subham astu || sarvvajagatam || 


1 vasuvyomabane] ms; vasüvyomabäne Petech 2 ?lekha?] ms; lekhi®? Petech 
// budhavāsarati ca || nitisthiti?] ms; budhaväsare ca || nitisthiti? Petech 3 kirttisthiti?] ms; 
kirtithiti? Petech 5 kirtticandraprasannarüpakusumayudhasya] ms; kirticandra- 
prašannarupaksasumāyudhasya Petech // mà püryate sau] mäpüryatesan Petech 6- 
7 ädityavarmmanä yena likhitemiya pustake | gokarnne sata-däkothe sädhucittena liksate] ms; 
ädityavarmanä likhite miya pustake | gokarnasatadäkote sädhucittena liksate Petech 
7 °bhomta°] ms; °bhota® Petech 9 °parivaralabdhaprasadat_] ms; °paribalalabdhaprasädät 
Petech 9-10 šrīšrīmaddindrešvaraprašādayatananirmmānyakapākarakula”] ms; šrīšrī- 
mahindresvaraprasädayyatananirmätyakapäkaraghukula® Petech 12 "$rījayašigharāmasya 
vijayina] ms; ?$rijayasingharamasya vijayinah Petech 12-15 paryaksara? [...] sarvvajagatàm] 
om. Petech = 
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3.4.22 *NGMPP B 18-16 (NAK 4/52) Itihäsasamuccaya 


Palm leaf, 31.1 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 147 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 140, no. 18). In the NGMCP, the colophon is not transcribed, however the 
date and reigning king are mentioned. The language of the colophon is incorrect, the characters 
are often damaged and some were retraced, making interpretation difficult. 

Colophon elements: scribal stanzas, date (NS 508, Tuesday, March 10th, 1388 ce), king, scribe, 
scribal stanzas (?). 


[14772] satsadutnena samrddhinirmitamahatproktungasadmävalim [-1-]ccha[-1- 
]yi[1473]n nagariü ca yam pratidinam mandādaro väsavah | [so][-1-] © 
[ilnapatäkikä sumanasam näthäyudhe vopama seyam Sribhaktäl\puli si-1- 
yana/][147'4]|Vyarmmayuvana/]bhau || astädhike tatha pafcalsate ne] © 
[palaha]yane | caitre Sukladvititäyäm ašvinprksye kuje “hani || [Mine 
Saittekambhal/] [1475] bhütasvadhänispandite ttanā | Srijayasthitira[jena ra] © 
ksite rajyam uttamam | bhüdevänvayajätena likhito 'yam samäsal\tah/ || 
rbhupral/][147'6]pati[ra]jyena cetihäsasauccayah || räjäs tu dharmasamyaksah 
prajäh sa.tuniramayah | thirāsasya vati bhül-14-] || 


1-2 satsadutnena [...] vasavah | [so][-1-]] om. Petech 3 [lilnapatäkikä] ms; līnaparākitā Petech 
5 a$vinprksye kuje hani] ms; a$vinirksye kuge hani Petech 7 likhito ’yam samäsatah] ms; 
likhitam Petech 8-9 rbhuprapatirajyena [...] vati bhü[-14-]] om. Petech 


3.4.23 *NGMPP C 77-2(1) (Kesar 559) Mahalaksmivratamahatmya 


Palm leaf, 16.2 x 3.7 cm, 1 string hole, 67 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
Petech (1984, 140, no. 21). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (Ns 509, Thursday, May 20th, 1389 CE), reason, concluding 
formula, commissioner (Jayatejabhara?), king, place (Patan, Mānīgla, Sridaksinavihara), scribe 
(Tejabhära), reason, scribal stanzas, āšīrvāda, namaskära, āšīrvāda. 


[451] áreyo ’stu h || samvat 509 vaišasakrsņanavamyām pradašamyām 
ti[45'2]thau utta(!)bha || * || dranaksatre || ayusmanayoge || brhaspativäräre(!) || 
$rivatamahäla[45'3]ksmiväl-1-]napustakasvärthahetu © nā svahastena likhitam 
idam pustakam || šrīrājādhi[45'4]rājaparamešvaraparamabhatārika © 
Srisrijayasthiti-rajamalladevasya rājyavijayarā[455|je likhitam iti || likhita(!) ári- 
maniglake Sridaksinavihäre sSriyothovihärapradhänängal[45'6]pätrasrijayate- 
jabhara | nal-1-] [svaļthe parärthahetunä likhitam idan pustakam || yadi 
suddham(!) asu[45"1]ddham và mama doso na diyate yathä Sastra(!) tatha lekhito 
nāsti dosaka || bhagnapr[45‘2|sthakatigrivo tabdadistir adhomukha | kastena 
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likhitam šāstram putravat_ pratipälayet_ ||! [453] šubham astu sarvvakälam || 
Srivatama * hälaksmi namah || vatamahālaksmīvādhyānapusta[45”4|keti || > || 
> || 3 || % || Subha || * || 


1 šreyo 'stu h] om. Petech // vaišasa”] ms; vaišāgha” Petech 2 uttabhadra?] ms; 
uttarabhadra? Petech // brhaspativarare] ms; brhaspativäsare Petech 3-4 Srivata- 
mahālaksmī” [...] pustakam] om. Petech 5 °vijayaräje] °vijayaräjye Petech // likhita(!)] om. 
Petech 6 šrīyothovihāra” [...] subha] om. Petech 


3.4.24 *CUL MS Add.1701.1 Paücaraksa 


Palm leaf, 34 x 5 cm, 2 string holes, 154 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
CUDL, Bendall (1883, 190-91), Petech (1984, 140, no. 22). The part of the colophon with the date 
(Sriyo(!) stu [...] Subhah) was added by a second hand, therefore it might not refer to the date of 
writing. Nevertheless, it is a plausible date for the manuscript (‘The date and name of the 
reigning king are written in a different, but apparently contemporary, hand' Bendall 1883, 190). 
First colophon elements: ye dharma formula, deyadharmo formula, donor (Malendrajajaka, 
Sakyaputra-parasaugata), place (Patan, Mānīgalaka, Srivatsavihara). 

Second colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 509, Friday, June 4th, 1389 ce), king, āšīrvāda. 


[154'3] ye dharma hetuprabhava hetun tesän tathā © gato hy avadat tesafi ca yo 
nirodha eva(!)vädi! [154'4] mahäsramanah | deyadharmo yam pravaramaha © 
yanayayina Srilalitakramaya Srimanigala © ke šrīvacchavihārādhivāta- 
säkyaputra-para[1545]saugatasamghasrimalendrajajakasya yad atra puņyam 
tad bhavatv ācāryo-padhyāyamātāpitrpūrvvangamam krtvā sakalasatvarāšern (!) 
anuttarajfianaphala praptam iti || [1546] Sriyo(!) stu h samvat 509 
jyaisthasukladasämyäyä tithau $ukravasare räjädhiräsrisrijayasthitiräjamasya(!) 
vijayaraje Subham || 


1-3 ye dharma [...] °yayina] om. Bendall (hetuprabhäva [...] °yäyina), Petech 3 šrīmāņigalake 
$ri-vacchavihärädhiväta°] ms; šrīmāņigalake Srivacchaviharadhivamta® Bendall, šrīmāņiglake 
šrīvacchavihārādhivāmta? Petech 4 °Srimalendrajajakasya] ms; °srimaleksajajakasya Bendall, 
Petech 4-6 yad atra [..] Sriyo stu h] om. Bendall (tad  [..] anuttara?), Petech 
7 jyaisthašukladašāmyāyā] ms, Bendall; jyesthašukladašāmyāyām Petech 8 vijayaraje] ms, 
Bendall; vijayarajye Petech 
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3.4.25 *CUL MS Add.1663 Särasangraha and Sārāvalī 


Palm leaf, 34 x 5 cm, 2 string holes, 154 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
CUDL, Petech (1984, 140-41, no. 26). 

Colophon elements: date (uncertain, probably ns 511, c. 1390 ce), concluding formula, owner 
(Gajarāja, daivajfia), king, āšīrvāda (?). 


[752] mārgaširamāse ’Sitanavami © jyesthajivafi ca | šukramayoge dva 
indrendusarä liksitim iti h || * || [753] daivajfiagajarajanamano yam liksiti tasya 
pustakah || rajadvi © räjaparamesvaraprammabhatärikanepälesvarasrisri- 
jayasthitiräjamaladevasya vijaya-raje | bhava[-1-] 


1 jyesthajivafi] ms; yesthajivafi Petech 2 indrendusarā] ms; indvendusarä Petech 4 bhava[-t-]] 


om. Petech 


3.4.26 *NGMPP A 49-25 (NAK 1/135) Aghorapüjä 


Palm leaf, 22.5 x 5 cm, 1 string hole, 4 folios, 5-6 lines, Nepalaksara, incomplete. Described in 
Petech (1984, 141, no. 26). 

Colophon elements: final rubric, place (Patan), scribe (Anantateja) date (NS 511, August 9th, 
1391 CE), king, concluding formula, āšīrvāda. 


[114] iti tantradeghuripūjā! [115] | navadam daršatām | Srilalitakramänägala! © 
utaracchäne | šrīmohalanihnabrahmapūre šrīnantatejena lisita | sal11’6]mvat 511 
$ravana$ukladasamyam  šrīšrīparamabhatārikapramešvarašrīšrījayathitirāja- 
vijayo lisitam || * || $ubham astu || 


1-2 iti tantradeghuripūjā [...] $rinantatejena lisita] om. Petech 3 °dasamyam] ms; °dasamyam 
Petech 4 °vijayo lisitam] ms; °vijayd likhitam Petech 4 Subham astu] ms; om. Petech 


3.4.27 *NGMPP C 1-5 (Kesar 5) Kärandavyüha 


Palm leaf, 33 x 5 cm, 2 string holes, 66 folios, 6 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 141, no. 27). 

Colophon elements: ye dharma formula, deyadharmo formula, place (Patan, Māņigalotta- 
ramahāvihāra), donor (Vyadhojasarämaka), king, āšīrvāda, date (ns 511, Saturday, August 19th, 
1391 ce), concluding formula, āšīrvāda. 
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[66'3] ye dharma, hetuprabhavä hetus tesàn tatha © gato hy avadat tesafi ca yo 
nirodha evamvadi mahàárama[66'4]nah | deyadharmo yam  pravarama- 
hayanayayinapara| © mopasikah SriSrilalitabryumaya  $rimanigalotta © 
ramahävihäre | Sripantivihäralivistham [vyadho]![66'5]jasarāmakasya yad atra 
punya tad bhavatv ācāryopā © dhyäyamätäpitrpürvangama krtvā sakala- 
satvarāšenar anu © ttarajhänaphalapräptam iti || räjädhiräjaparamesva- 
[66*6]raparamabhattārakašrīšrījayasthitimalladevasya vijayaräjye || $reyo ’stu 
samvat 511 šrāvaņamāse krsnapaficamyam  caitranaksatre dhruvayoge 
šanišcaravāsare likhita sampürnnam iti Subham || 


1-3 ye dharma [..] °paramopasikah] om. Petech 3 Srisrilalitabryumäyä] ms; šrīšrī- 
lalitavyvūmāyā NGMCP; šrīsrīlalitabrumāyā Petech 4-6 vyadhojasarämakasya [...] °praptam iti] 
om. Petech 4-5 vyadhojasaramakasya yad atra punya tad bhavatv] ms; ya jasarämakasya yad 
adra?punya tajrav NGMCP 8 šrāvaņamāse] ms, NGMCP; $rávanamása? Petech 


3.4.28 Pancaraksä 


Palm leaf. In private possession in Nepal. Described in Petech (1984, 141, no. 28). 
Colophon elements: date (NS 512, Wednesday, April 3rd, 1392 ce), king, place (Blunvihära?), 
scribe (Bodhibadra). 


samvat 512 caitrasukladasamyäm tithau maghanaksatre Sülayoge jinaväsare 
sampürnadine | räjädhiräjaparamesvaraparamabhattärakasrijayasthitiräjamalla- 
devasya vijayaräjye nepälamandale Sriblunvihärävasthitavividhividyäga- 
mäbhavasriman bodhibadrena likhitam iti || 


3.4.29 *NGMPP A 28-6 (NAK 1/1693) Mahabharata, Salyaparvan 


Palm leaf, 59 x 4.5 cm, 2 string holes, 52 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 142, no. 30). 

Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, namaskara, final rubric, āšīrvāda, date (Ns 513, Tuesday, 
November 12th, 1392 CE), scribal stanzas including king, concluding formula, commissioner 
(Jayasimharäma), scribe (Manikaräja, vajrācārya). 


[55'2] iti subham | mamgalamahäsri | om namo ganapataye namah | asyanu 
gadāparva bhaļ55'3|vati || || om svasti || trayodasädhike pamcašate 
nepālavatsare, kärttike krsnapakse ca, dvadasyam © kujavare || Srijayasthiti- 
mallasya pattaba|| ||ddhasya bhübhujah | räjye nepāladeše smin_ likhi/Otam 
$Sall |[lyaparvvakam || nepalabhümandalaraksanaya, dharävatirnno madhu- 
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ketanarih | [55'4] asesasämantasiromanisri,r mahipatindro jayasimharamah || sa 
punyakirttih sukrtaika®simdhur anekarämasya  kulakaratnam | idam 
mahäbhäratam etad evam, vyalilikhat svargaphalapradam ca || Srima!© 
nmanikaräjena vajräcäryena dhimatä | likhitam Salyaparvväkhyamahäbhäratam 
uttamam || 


1-2 iti Subham [...] bhavati] ms; om. Petech 2 om svasti] ms; samvanti Petech 2- 
3 trayodasädhike pamcašate nepālavatsare karttike] ms NGMCP; trayodasädhikapamcasate 
nepälavatsare karttika® Petech 4 pattabaddhasya] ms, NGMCP; pattavaddharmya? Petech 
4 nepāladeše] ms, Petech; "naipāladeše NGMCP 5-6 nepāla” °tirnno madhuketanärih] ms; 
naipāla” °tirnno madhuketabhārih NGMCP; nepäla® °tirnnau madhuke thanärih Petech 
6 °Siromanisrir] ms, NGMCP; "$iromaņišrī? Petech 7 anekarämasya kulakaratnam] ms; 
anaikaramasya kulekaratnam NGMCP; anekarämasya kulakaratnah Petech 9- 
10 Salyaparvväkhyamahäbhäratam uttamam] om. Petech 


3.4.30 *NGMPP A 28-7 (NAK 1/1697) Mahabharata, Salyaparvan 


Palm leaf, 59 x 5 cm, 2 string holes, 66 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 142, no. 31). 


Colophon elements: asirväda, date (NS 513, June 30th, 1393), king, concluding formula, scribal 
stanzas including king and commissioner (Jayasimharama). 


[664] om svasti || trayodasädhike paficašate, nepälavatsare, äsädhakrsna- 
khasthimi šrījayasthitirāOjamaladevasya pattabaddhasya bhübhujah | rājye 
nepäladese smin_ likhitam gadā || [6675] parvanikam || napala(!)bhümandala- 
raksanäya, dharävati || || rnno madhuketa[nà]ri h |  ašesasāmantaširomaņi- 
$nmahipatindro jayasimharamah || sa punyakirttih sukrtaikasimOdhur 
anekarämasya kulakaratnam | idam mahäbhäratam etad evam, vyalilikhat 
svargaphalapradam ca || 


1 om svasti] om. Petech // nepälavatsare] ms, Petech; naipālavatsare NGMCP 2 ?khasthimi] 
ms, NGMCP; °khasthyami Petech // pattabaddhasya] ms, NGMCP; pattavaddharmya? 
Petech 3 nepäladese] ms, Petech; naipāladeše NGMCP 3 napàla?] ms; nepāla” Petech; 
naipäla® NGMCP 4 °tirnno madhuketanärih] ms; °tirnno madhuketabharih NGMCP; °tirnnau 
madhuke thavärih Petech 6 anekarämasya kulakaratnam] ms; anaikarāmasya kulekaratnam 
NGMCP; anekarämasya kulakarabhe Petech 6-7 vyalilikhat svargaphalapradam ca] ms, 
NGMCP; vyälikhan ca Petech 
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3.4.31 NGMPP A 57-24 (NAK 3/363) Gaņešastava 


Palm leaf, 30 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 13 folios, 4-5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
Shastri (1915, 40), NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 513, c. 1393 CE), āšīrvāda, scribal stanza. 


[134-143] Sriyo(!) 'stu || samvat 513 bhadrapadasuklamamgalacaturthi- 
prapaficamyam sätithau || citranaksetre(!) || suddhiyoge || mamgaladine || || 
šubhafm astu saļrvvajagatām | jadi suddhamm ašudham va || mama doso na 
diyate || Subha || * namah Sifvalya || 


1-2 °caturthiprapaficamyam satithau] °caturthi prapamcammyāmyā(!) tithau NGMCP 
2 citranaksetre] NGMCP; citranaksatre Shastri 3 jadi suddhamm ašudham] NGMCP; yadi 
šuddham asuddham Shastri 


3.4.32 *NGMPP C 2-6 (Kesar 14) Padarohana 


Palm leaf, 33.5 x 4.8 cm, 1 string hole, 99 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in 
Vergiani (2017, 99-100). 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (ns 513, c. 1393 CE), king, place (Kathmandu), āšīrvāda. 


[98*5] šreyo ’stu nepälo 'bdo tridaSapaficagate | maghakrsna|-1-]dakhayam tithau 
[-1-][99'1][re] || [rāljādhirājaparamabhattārakaparamešvarašrīšrījayalsthitirāja]- 
maladevasya vijayaraje [!] | Srisrih suvarņņapanārīh na[garyam] sama- 
vasthitapātraļšrī][-1-|[.i][-2-][..i][-2-][kha][-7-][9972][-1-][ti] [-1-][salmantasarvvadāt || 
* || * || [siddham] svasti vah kuru©tam buddhah svasti devah sarottukah svasti 


sarvvani bhūtāni sarvvakälam dišantu vah || buddhapünyänu[99'3] 


1-2 mäghakrsnal-1-Jdakhäyäm tithau [-1-][re]] ms; mäghakrsna dasäyam tithauļvāre] 
Vergiani 2-3 °jayalsthitiräjalmaladevasya] ms; 9jaya[sthiti]ma[l]ladevasya Vergiani 3 šrīšrīh 
suvarnnapanärih] ms; šrīsrīsuvarņņapanārīh Vergiani [-1-][.i][-2-][..i][-2-][kha][-7-][9912][-1-][ti] 
[-1-][sa]mantasarvvadah]] ms; om. Vergiani 


3.4.33 *NGMPP A 40-19 (NAK 1/1692) Guhyasiddhi 


Palm leaf, 31.5 x 4 cm, 1 string hole, 59 folios, 4 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
NGMCP, Petech (1984, 142, no. 32). 
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Colophon elements: date (Ns 514, Saturday, July 4th, 1394), place (Bhaktagrama), king, scribe 
(Bhogešvarakutumbaja), commissioner (Jogaräma), final rubric, āšīrvāda. 


[58'3] samvat 514 durākhādhamālse/ šuklapase, pafica[58’4]miya, khastyaya 
tithau \urttaphalguni nakhetre/ parighajoge, šaOnyašcaravāsare, kratarasthate 
Savitr, Siharäsipra, kanyaräsakse camdramaši h || [5911] šrīšrī bhaktagrame, 
$n$njayathitiraOjamaladevasya vijayaräjo, šrībhogešvarakutumbajakramācār- 
jyalisitā [bhaju] jo[59'2]garamabhyasya, || šrīsrī guhyasiddhisä®stra šamāpta 
h || *% || Sravajagatra Sukhi bhavantuh šubhah [stu h] m astu h srarvvadā h ||| 


1 durākhādhamāse] ms; duräsädhamäse NGMCP; durākhādhamāsa” Petech 2 urttaphalguni 
nakhetre] ms; uttaraphalguni naksatre Petech; om. NGMCP 2 parighajoge, SanyaScaraväsare 
kratarästhate] ms, NGMCP (kraträsthate); pariughajoge Sanaiscaraväsare kradharäsi gate Petech 
3 šiharāšipra, kanyaräsakse camdramasi h] ms, NGMCP; šimharāši prakanyarāši gate 
candramāši Petech 4 "jayathitīrājamaladevasya vijayarājo] ms, NGMCP; °jayathitiräjamala- 
devasya vijayaräjye Petech 4-6 šrībhogešvara” [...] srarvvadā h] om. Petech 5 jogarämabhyäsya] 
ms; jogarämabhäsya NGMCP; anekarāmasya kulakarabhe Petech 6 Subhah] ms; šabhah 
NGMCP 


3.4.34 *NGMPP B 18-5 (NAK 1/408) Kirätärjuniya 


Palm leaf, 30 x 4.5 cm, 85 folios, 5 lines, Maithili, complete. Described in NGMCP. 
Colophon elements: āšīrvāda, date (LS 275, c. 1394 cE), scribe (Dhanapati), place (Alagräma), 
namaskära, scribal stanza. 


[85'3] šubham astu || $riyam adhivāsam a stu tumm(!) iti || * || la sam 275 
vaisäkha vadi saptamyäm budhe Sridhanapatinä desu älagräme li[83'4]khitam 
adah(!) pustakam iti || namo bhavate väsudeväya || Inamo] bhavänipataye || 
näsau na kämyo na cared asamyag rughünnamäbhinnabarhinokah || väcyäh 
padyam || 


3.4.35 *NGMPP A 18-17 (NAK 1/1694) Nägara(ka)sarvasva 


Palm leaf, 30 x 4.5 cm, 1 string hole, 13 folios, 4-5 lines, Nepäläksarä, complete. Described in 
Shastri (1905, 109-110), NGMCP. 

Colophon elements: scribal stanza, date (NS 514, c. 1394 CE?), commissioner (Jayatabhäro), 
concluding formula, scribe (Nirbbuddhidatarama? This part of the colophon is a palimpsest), 
āšīrvāda. 
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[39"1] jatha drstan tatha likhitam lesako \do/sa(!) Sakri[39°2]yate(!) | jadi Sudham 
vam ašudham vam aOdoso na ja | % || yate || meta.astakakästa 
jayatabharo[39°3]sah abhilaksitena likhitam O mayäm lesaka kificit matra 
nirbbuddhidataramasya lisitam[39"4]m idam || 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


4 «oo d 44343 | | subha || (!) 


3.4.36 ASB 4725 Kärandavyüha 


Palm leaf, 33 x 4 cm, 77 folios, 5 lines, Nepalaksara, complete. Described in Shastri (1917, 29, 
no. 31), Petech (1984, 142, no. 33). 
Colophon elements: ye dharmä formula, āšīrvāda, date (ns 515, c. 1395 CE), donor (Abhayamāla, 


bhāroka), king, place (Yampimvihara), scribe (Rämadatta), āšīrvāda, scribal stanza, āšīrvāda. 


ye dharmmä [...] || šreyo ’stu || samvat_ 515 mäghasuklatrtiyäyäm tithau 
punarvvasunaksatre siddhiyoge ädityaväsare sampürnadine | dänapati Srilali- 
takramāyām $rimaniglasthane šrīpunešvaravihāragrhādhivāsina abhayamāla- 
bhārokasā pustakam idam | rājādhirājaparamešvaraparamabhattārakašrīšrī- 
jayasthitirājamalladevasya vijayarājye šrīnepālamaņdale || likhitam idam 
yampimvihäli [...] rāmadattena | subhah | yädrsasthitam ādršam likhitam mayä | 
yadi šuddham ašuddham va mama doso na dīyate || šubham astu sarvvada || 


1 ye dharmmä [..] || $reyo ’stu] om. Petech 3-4 °grhädhiväsina abhayamālabhārokasā] 
Shastri; "grhādhivāsinā abhayamālabhārokasya Petech 6-7 šubhat [...] sarvvadä] om. Petech 


4 Short preliminary conclusions 


After having closely examined this small corpus of colophons, the first general 
observation is that, in terms of their structure, a clear distinction exists between 
what may be called scribal colophons and authorial colophons. As in the case of 
authorial stanzas, authorial colophons obviously occur only in autograph 
manuscripts. They contain a limited number of additional elements (usually 
scribal stanzas, namaskara, and āšīrvāda), as most of the information is provided 
in the stanzas themselves. Notably, some of the information might be repeated in 
a prose passage after the authorial stanzas. 

On the other hand, the structure of scribal colophons varies from a very 
simple structure to extremely complex structures which might include several 
distinct elements. As summarised in Table 7, minimal colophons consist of a 
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sequence of only two or three elements. Only six elements occur in minimal colo- 
phons in the manuscripts examined: date, āšīrvada, king, concluding formula, 
scribe, and scribal stanza. More complex colophons might contain even up to ten 
different elements. 


Table 7: Minimal colophon 


Type of colophon Manuscripts 


Two elements 


Date, concluding formula § 3.2.4 (NGMPP A 1162-15 Upayogakrama) 
Date, āšīrvāda § 3.3.11 (NGMPP A 53-16 Uņādivrtti) 
āšīrvāda, date § 3.3.14 (NGMPP B 29-22 Särasangraha) 


Three elements 


Date, scribe, āšīrvāda § 3.4.6 (NGMPP C 6-22(2) Sundarasena) 
§ 3.3.22 (NGMPP C 6-22(3) Udāttarāghavanātaka) 
āšīrvāda, date, āšīrvāda § 3.4.2 (NGMPP B 4-6 Kaliyugasamghätaka) 
Date, king, scribe 8 3.1.5 (ASB 10723 Vināyakastavarāja) 
Date, king, concluding formula § 3.4.1 (NAK 1/1624.4 Yuddhajayārņava) 
Date, scribe, scribal stanza § 3.2.13 (NGMPP A 1156-12(1) 


Upäkarmasnänasandhyätarpanavidhi) 


Colophons of Buddhist manuscripts written as devotional gifts have a 
particularly rich and consistent structure. In this respect, it is noteworthy that 
two manuscripts of the same work, the Mahāmeghamahāyānasūtra (8 3.3.16 and 
3.3.17), were apparently written by the same scribe, a certain Tumasri, who also 
wrote a manuscript of the Paricaraksd (83.3.15). Apparently, all three 
manuscripts were written in the same year (1374 CE), however the ductus of the 
Mahämeghamahäyänasütra manuscript described in 8 3.3.17 is strikingly differ- 
ent to that found in the other two manuscripts. In explaining this discrepancy, 
two hypotheses may be forwarded: the Mahämeghamahäyänasütra with the 
different ductus was copied by another scribe, who included the colophon of the 
antigraph in his copy. Alternatively, this manuscript was indeed written by 
Tumasri, but with a different ductus. In other words, why do we always have to 
assume a scribe wrote with just one writing style? After all, both the 
paleographical as well as the codicological aspects of this manuscript could be 
assigned to the fourteenth century and if we had not had the other 
Mahämeghamahäyänasütra manuscript to compare it with, it may just as well be 
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assumed that its colophon had been written by Tumašrī. The phenomena of 
digraphy and polygraphy in South Asian manuscripts have not yet been studied, 
at least to my knowledge, while the phenomenon of copying colophons alongside 
the text is well attested.” Systematic studies of colophons help in tracing 
manuscripts written by specific scribes and might enable further paleographical 
studies of digraphy or polygraphy in South Asian manuscripts. 

A major difference between authorial and scribal colophons is language 
correctness. In the case of authorial colophons, the language used is invariably 
correct Sanskrit, while in scribal colophons the language oscillates between 
extremely different degrees of correct usage. In the second Mahämegha- 
mahāyānasūtra manuscript mentioned above (§ 3.3.17), for instance, the Sanskrit 
is incorrect compared to the other manuscript, a clue that might make us lean in 
favour of the hypothesis that a different scribe not only copied the whole work, 
but also Tumašrī's colophon. Needless to say, it is possible to gauge the 
correctness of the language used in colophons only if the transcriptions do not 
contain silent emendations, but previous scholars almost always silently 
corrected and normalised the language of colophons, as becomes clear from the 
apparatuses of the diplomatic transcriptions provided in Section 3. Interestingly, 
there are virtually no occurrences of dual colophons in Sanskrit and Newari, as is 
often the case in manuscripts written in later centuries. More striking in this 
respect is their absence even in the case of colophons in manuscripts of 
Sanskrit/Newari bilingual works such as Manikya’s Newari commentaries on the 
Nāradasamhitā and the Amarakoša (8 3.4.3 and 3.4.16).** This observation tallies 
with the fact that these manuscripts transmit the first attested works of Newari 
literature, which were composed in the first place for a limited readership well 
versed in Sanskrit. 


57 On this topic in Western manuscript studies, see Ceccherini 2010; De Robertis 2013; and 
Azzetta and Ceccherini 2015. 
58 The authorial colophon of the latter manuscript is edited and translated in Formigatti 2022. 
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Abbreviations 

Eras 

LS Laksmana Samvat 
NS Nepala Samvat 
$s Saka Samvat 


Institutions and online catalogues 


ASC Asiatic Society, Calcutta 

CUDL Cambridge University Digital Library 

CUL Cambridge University Library 

NGMCP Nepalese-German Manuscripts Cataloguing Project 


Printed catalogues and other publications 


BSP Räshtriya-Pustakälaya. Nepalarajakiya-Virapustakalayasthahastalikhita- 
pustakānām Brhatsücipatram, Kathmandu: Virapustakälaya, 1960-. 


VOHD Deutsche Morgenländische Gesellschaft. Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, 1961-. 


Dictionaries 

Apte Vaman Shivaram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Pune: Arya 
Vijaya Press, 1965. 

MW1 Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1872. 

MW2 Monier Monier-Williams, Ernst Leumann and Carl Cappeller, A Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899. 

PW Otto von Böhtlingk and Rudolf von Roth, Sanskrit-Wörterbuch, St Petersburg: 
Buchdruckerei der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1855. 

pw Otto von Bohtlingk, Sanskrit-Wörterbuch in kürzerer Fassung, St Petersburg: 
Buchdruckerei der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1879. 

Wilson H. H. Wilson, A Dictionary in Sanskrit and English, 2nd edn, Calcutta: 


Education Press, 1832. 
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Nalini Balbir 

On the Syntax of Colophons in Jain 
Palm-Leaf and Paper Manuscripts from 
Western India 


Abstract: Based on the colophons found in Jain manuscripts consulted directly 
during cataloguing-work or in published collections of colophons, the present 
paper discusses the structure, language, contents, and purpose of this variety of 
paratexts. They provide rich material for the study of the development of scribal 
culture from palm-leaf to paper manuscripts. In particular, colophons are a space 
where Jain actors (laypeople and monastics) display their social and religious 
presence. 


1 Introduction 


The Jain teachings were transmitted orally for a very long time and at the begin- 
ning of the Common Era an important split occurred which led to the formation 
of two distinct groups: the Svetambaras (‘white-clad’) and the Digambaras (‘sky- 
clad’). Although they have a lot in common, each had its own literary culture, for 
they recognize the authority of distinct scriptures. The focus of this paper will be 
the colophons of Svetambara manuscript culture as appeared in Western India, 
a large area understood to include what is known as Rajasthan and Gujarat today; 
Digambara manuscript culture emanating from North India has been the subject 
of recent investigations.’ Texts that appear quite late on bear a keen emphasis 
that oral transmission of the teachings was insufficient and risked incurring more 
losses than had already been suffered.’ This scenario took place in the fifth cen- 
tury CE when the Svetambara scriptures were written down during the final col- 
lective recitation (vācanā) held in Valabhi in Gujarat. Then occasional 
observations made by various authors around the eleventh century show that 
manuscripts were available to them. They discuss their variants, their unreliabil- 
ity and point to the fact that some of the manuscripts had been damaged or eaten 
away by insects. From that time, the production of manuscripts has been an 


1 Detige 2018. 
2 See Balbir 2009. 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CO BZ) This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-004 
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uninterrupted practice among the Svetambara Jains in the regions considered 
here. What is called in short ‘Jain manuscripts’ forms an extremely large amount 
of material. The manuscripts have been preserved in numerous temple-libraries 
in India and since the last decades of the nineteenth century are also contained 
in European and American libraries when a search for them was carried out quite 
systematically. Clearly the manuscripts are valuable for the texts they transmit. 
However, the manuscripts produced by the Svetambara Jains are also of great in- 
terest for their colophons, although not all manuscripts contain them. All manu- 
scripts considered here are in the pothi form. Another manuscript form, known 
as gutakā or notebook, which has its own specificities, has also been used among 
Jains particularly in Rajasthan.’ 

Auto-designations of ‘manuscripts’ are found in the colophons of Jain manu- 
scripts. They are mostly pustaka- (neuter) or pustikä (feminine), the ancestors of 
Neo-Indian pothi, or phonetic variations of the term prati (parati) ‘copy’, and in 
rare cases hastäksaräni ‘graphemes [drawn] by hand'.^ But no term is systemati- 
cally used to designate the colophons in the manuscripts themselves. When there 
is one, it is prašasti ‘praise.’ In practice, however, this word is used with a restric- 
tive meaning, introducing series of Sanskrit verses containing information and 
praise of the lay donor and the monk as a recipient. Modern Indian terminology 
differentiates between granthaprašasti ‘colophon of the work’ written by the au- 
thor and lekhakaprasasti ‘colophon by the scribe’.° There are cases in which both 
were written by the same person: these are autograph manuscripts such as the 
Setrujauddhāra, a Gujarati narrative poem on the Jain pilgrimage place 
Satrunjaya, composed in 1670 vs’ / 1613 cE by a certain Samghavi Rsabhadäsa 
Sangana in Trambavati who, in the same place, copied a manuscript of his own 
work twenty-seven years later.* Here, however, the concern is only with the cop- 
yists’ statements for which the word colophon is used as a synonym of the term 
‘scribal remark’ employed by Tripathi in his Catalogue of the Strasbourg Jaina 
manuscripts, an introduction that is seminal for the field.’ In Indian publications, 
another designation for colophons is puspikā. 


3 See Detige 2018. 

4 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2064 (Schubring 1944, no. 250), manuscript dated 1945 vs / 1888 CE. Refer- 
ences to manuscripts are as follows: city, shelfmark, catalogue (author, date, catalogue entry 
number). 

5 The use of the prašasti is discussed in Tripathi 1975, 41- 45. 

6 Jinavijaya 1943 repeated by von Hintiber 2017. 

7 Indigenous dating systems are discussed below in section 4. 

8 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2025 (Schubring 1944, no. 677). 

9 Tripathi 1975. 
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Different types of sources are available to the investigator: manuscripts di- 
rectly seen, manuscript catalogues where the colophons have been provided in 
full,” but also special printed collections of Jain manuscript colophons issued 
within Jain contexts. The existence of such collections is clear evidence that col- 
ophons are a large-scale and striking phenomenon in this specific culture. Differ- 
entiating between the two material supports that have been used for manuscripts 
produced among Svetambara Jains of Western India, Shah’s (1937) collection is 
divided into two sections: one on the colophons of 163 palm-leaf manuscripts (the 
main centres of production and collection of which were Patan and Cambay in 
Gujarat and Jaisalmer in Rajasthan) and another one on 1276 colophons of paper 
manuscripts.” On the other hand, Jinavijaya’s (1943) collection covers only palm- 
leaf manuscripts with a total of 111 + 433 entries.” Both Shah and Jinavijaya pro- 
ceed in the same way, supplying the following information for each item: title of 
the work copied, name of the temple-library where the manuscript is kept and the 
text of the colophon. Their books are provided with various indices, Shah pro- 
vides a list of dated manuscripts in chronological order. The oldest colophon both 
researchers record is dated 927 vs / 870 CE: Paryusand gramthägram 1216 samvat 
927 varse Āsādha sudi 11budhe." ‘(It was) the Kalpasütra. Extent: 1216. In the year 
927 of the Vikrama era, Wednesday, the 11" day of the bright fortnight of Asadha’. 
The early date is quite odd. Jinavijaya considered it suspicious and added a 
question-mark. The youngest palm-leaf manuscript in Shah’s collection is dated 
1498 vs / 1441 cE. The use of palm-leaf came to an end in the mid-fifteenth century 
to be superseded by paper. The use of paper, however, had already begun in the 
late twelfth century. The oldest dated paper manuscript examined by Shah is 
dated 1236 vs / 1179 CE. 

Discussing the grammar of colophons can be done on the basis of a single 
collection. This method — we maintain - is not easy to apply to the Jain manu- 
scripts as they have been widely dispersed in libraries all over India but also be- 
yond India. Hence the present discussion will be based on material from all the 
sources mentioned above and cover a wide chronological range. It does not resort 


10 E.g., Berlin: Weber 1886-1892 and Schubring 1944; British Library: Balbir et al. 2006; 
Cambridge: Digital University Library website (https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/); Udine: Balbir 2019. 
The colophons of Jain manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale de France have not been 
included here as the investigation of this collection is still in progress (Nalini Balbir and Jeröme 
Petit) and its results will be published in another context. 

11 Unless otherwise specified all references given here from Shah 1937 are to the manuscript 
number of the second section on paper manuscripts. 

12 Used in Balbir 2014 and Chojnacki 2018. 

13 Shah 1937, section I, no. 6 = Jinavijaya 1943, 149, 8 399. 
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to statistics as in order to be meaningful, statistics would have to be based on a 
unitary corpus. Here the purpose is actually to underline and understand the sa- 
lient features of the colophons in a large corpus on the basis of representative 
instances to attempt some preliminary conclusions on the history of colophons, 
e.g. do clear differences appear between early and later colophons? Do differ- 
ences arise caused by the use of palm-leaf as opposed to paper - and vice-versa? 


2 Visual markers and general structure 


Palm-leaf manuscripts render a visual continuity between the text copied and the 
colophon.“ Mostly there is no space or other visual marker between the two. But 
in paper manuscripts the colophon often forms an entity that is marked as dis- 
tinct from what precedes. The most common means used to achieve this is red 
ink, to contrast sharply with the ordinary default black. Red is also the usual em- 
phasizer for other paratexts such as the initial homage formulas or verse numbers 
and punctuation (dandas). The colophon is usually of the same hand and in the 
same script as the text copied. However, some cases exist in which the colophon 
is written by the same hand yet in a cursive script. 

The basic components of a colophon in its fullest form are: title of the work 
that has been copied preceded by iti and followed, or not, by samäptam or 
pürnam ‘ended, completed’ - extent of the work (granthägra)" — date — place” - 
copyist’s name - donor - recipient — benedictory phrases - scribal maxims. But 
all possible variations of this pattern are available, with combinations, expan- 
sions or elements not mentioned. This paper is not a treatise on colophons, and 
therefore does not discuss each and every component of this format, which, ba- 
sically, is no different to colophons in Indian manuscripts outside the Jain milieu. 


14 E.g. London, British Library, Or. 1385 (Balbir et al. 2006, no. 158—159), and Cambay 
collection palm-leaf manuscript dated 1184 vs / 1127 CE (Punyavijaya 1961, 25). 

15 E.g., London, British Library, Or. 13524 (Balbir et al. 2006, no. 747). 

16 granthägra, granthaparimäna or the like: number of aksaras per line, number of lines per 
page. Product multiplied by number of pages and divided by 32: see Balbir 2017, 49. 

17 Mentions of place-names in our colophons are not systematic. When present, they refer to 
the name of the village or the town, whether high centres of Jain culture in Rajasthan and Guja- 
rat, or small places often difficult to identify. The name of the specific area or building may be 
added, e.g. Udine, FP4476 (Balbir 2019, no. 229): $riUdepura dharmasälä madhyai. The seem- 
ingly abstract formula ‘with the favour of/thanks (°prasädät) to the Jina X’ in fact means that the 
copy was done at the temple, or at one temple, dedicated to this Jina found in the locality. 
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Instead, the focus is on features worthy of note and more conspicuous in this par- 
ticular tradition. 

In addition, a post-colophon unit, mostly written by a later hand or one dif- 
ferent to the rest, may follow often containing information on the ownership, re- 
appropriation or inclusion of the manuscript into a collection (see below). 


3 Language of the colophons 


The legacy of Jain manuscripts contains a large variety of texts and the Jain tra- 
dition has never been associated with one specific language to the exclusion of 
others, at least since the point at which manuscripts became available. This has 
had some effect on the language used in the colophons. During the palm-leaf 
manuscript phase, the following classes of works are represented: canonical 
works in Ardhamagadhi Prakrit, early verse and prose commentaries on these 
works in Jaina Mähärästri Prakrit, all kinds of literary compositions in Prakrit 
(stories, didactic literature, hymns of praise), Sanskrit commentaries on all types 
of works and Sanskrit literary compositions. During the paper manuscript phase 
all these categories continued to be represented, despite a decrease regarding 
early Prakrit commentaries, to which the immense production of vernacular com- 
mentaries in Old Gujarati is added as well as creative writing in this language, 
resulting in an extremely broad range of works. 

In palm-leaf manuscripts, isolated instances exist in which the language of 
the colophons is Prakrit for a Prakrit work. A manuscript containing the 
Uttarādhyayanasūtra, a Jain canonical work in Ardhamagadhi, ends with two 
Maharastri verses saying: 


Mamdaliya-samäväsiya-lekhaka-Sohiya-nämena 
suhi-sajjan’ikka-vallabha-thakkura-Kesava-su-puttena 1 
samvat bära-chattisai [1236] Mäghamäsa-sukila-pakkhammi 
tiyae sukka-vārāe phudam lihiyā vara-putthiyā esa 2 


This excellent manuscript was copied in a very clear manner on the third day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Magha (November—December) in the year 1236 vs / 1179 CE by the 
son of the chief Kesava, who is so affectionate to good people and friends, the copyist/scribe 
named Sohiya, resident of Mamdali.'? 


18 Cambay, Punyavijaya 1961, 102, no. 77 = Jinavijaya 1943 § 101 (with slight variations in vs. 1a 
which is metrically problematic). 
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In another case, however, a Prakrit verse provides the date of copy and the infor- 
mation is repeated in a short Sanskrit sentence: 


ekkärasasu saesum chäsü(e) samahiesu varisāņam 
Magasira-pamcami-some lihiyam inam Parigahapamāņam [...] 
samvat 1186 [1129 cE] Märgasira vadi 5 some likhitam iti.” 


It was copied in 1186 on the fifth day of the dark fortnight of Màrgasiras, a Monday. 


Aside from such limited cases, the language of colophons in palm-leaf manu- 
scripts is predominantly Sanskrit, whether prose or verse. Detailed verse-colo- 
phons, which are extremely informative about the actors involved in the process 
of manuscript production as we will see, are conspicuous at this stage. During 
the paper phase, they do not disappear but tend to decrease and seem to be pre- 
dominantly found in manuscripts of the early stage, i.e. late fourteenth/fifteenth 
century. They form kävya-like pieces with occasionally rare vocabulary and a ten- 
dency to use uncommon verbal forms. Otherwise, the prose form which was al- 
ready spread in the palm-leaf manuscript phase tends to become the rule. 

In the vast majority of paper manuscripts, from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, the language of the prose colophons is overwhelmingly intended 
to be Sanskrit (it may be often grammatically incorrect), independent of the 
language of the text copied (Prakrit, Sanskrit, Gujarati, Rajasthani, etc.). Post- 
colophon paratexts are usually written in the vernacular, very often from another 
later hand, focusing especially on ownership, a kind of information that is not 
systematically given. Two examples of such post-colophons are: Vorā- 
Rupädekaraji nu pustaka che” (This is the manuscript of Vora Rupadekara), prati 
rsi Dhannä rsiNamdä ki bhamdära muki chai (written in black ink and smaller 
script)” (The monk Dhanna deposited the manuscript in the library of monk 
Nanda), and sri Thāra. Hirajī ni bhamdara raksanika sā. Rāghavajī lekhaka bha. 
Jivarāja, Khambhāyati nā bhamdara ni prati cha? (Mr. Raghava is the keeper of 
the collection of Mr. Hira, the copyist is Jivaraja; this is a manuscript of the 
Cambay collection). 

The language of the colophon stricto sensu in paper manuscripts is Sanskrit 
containing some peculiarities. Dozens feature unexpected spellings of words very 
common in colophons such as samvat,” samāpta or sampūrņa written as samātta 


19 Patan, Dalal 1937 p. 392 = Jinavijaya 1943 § 30. 
20 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 885 (Weber 1886, no. 1748). 
21 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1000 (Weber 1888, no. 1824). 
22 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 771 (Weber 1888, no. 2020). 
23 Tripathi 1975, 28. 
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(hybrid Prakrit Sanskrit) or sampurana, sampüna, lisattam, lasyäpita ‘commis- 
sioned to be written’, ^ tata-putra for tat-putra ‘his son’, madhe for madhye ‘in, 
at’, or variant spellings of the names of days and months.” The nasalization of 
vowels in endings or within the words is also a well attested phenomenon, e.g. 
gacchem.” The Sanskrit of the colophons is subject to vernacular influence from 
the scribe’s first language: instead of X varse ‘in the year X’, the phrase sam 1932 
nā varsa? uses a Gujarati counterpart with the genitive postposition ‘in the year 
of 1932 vs / 1875 CE’ but, in Schubring 1944, no. 136, continues with Sanskrit for 
the place name (°madhye), and the usual phrase likhitam grantham with the in- 
strumental of the scribe’s name. On the other hand, samvat 1945 kā varse? [1888 
CE] is the corresponding Hindi version. A step further is the use of the word miti, 
with variants in the length of the is. This word, based on the Skt. locative mite 
‘measured’ is commonly used in Jain paper manuscripts colophons and inscrip- 
tions as an indeclinable noun meaning ‘date’ (like the Nepali word)” or even 
‘year’. It can be employed alone or followed by the month, fortnight, and day. 
Phrases such as samvat 1782 [1725 CE] rā varse miti,? samvat 1941 / 1884 CE rā miti” 
or samvat 1950 [1893 CE] rā miti,? show the Rajasthani substratum of the scribe's 
language through the genitive postposition. These are instances of how a colo- 
phon’s (and inscription’s) technical language is being shaped, parallel to the or- 
dinary usage. This can lead to occasional coinage of a special vocabulary. One 
such word is the Skt. locative karmavātyām used in some colophons of paper 
manuscripts from the fifteenth century onwards at the place where tithau would 
occur within the structural module devoted to expressing the date.” Listed 
wrongly among place names in some catalogues, it is not a ghost word, but was 
recorded in Hemacandra’s synonymic lexicon in the twelfth century, the 
Abhidhānacintāmaņi (II.61), among words referring to time vocabulary and may 


24 For instance, Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1011 (Weber 1888, no. 1846). 

25 Chart for both in Tripathi 1975, 384. 

26 E.g., Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2086 (Schubring 1944, no. 167). 

27 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1807 (Schubring 1944, no. 136); Berlin, Ms.or.8° 524 (Schubring 1944, 
no. 339). 

28 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2064 (Schubring 1944, no. 250). 

29 Strasbourg, Wickersheimer 4469 (Tripathi 1975, no. 151 p. 387) and Wickersheimer 4493 (no. 
155 p. 388). 

30 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2000 (Schubring 1944, no. 175). 

31 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2466 (Schubring 1944, no. 713). 

32 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2380 (Schubring 1944, no. 27). 

33 Balbir 2011 is fully devoted to this word. The content is only briefly summarized here. 
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understood as ‘civil day’, parallel to karmamāsa and karmasamvatsara and 
equivalent to karmadivasa attested in astronomical treatises in particular. 

In addition, cases of hybridity through the borrowing of vernacular forms 
have been well attested in the colophons: in the phrase pastāliša (= pistälisa) 
āgamasūtravrttipustakam kāritam** (‘this manuscript of 45 sütras and commen- 
taries was commissioned’), the number is the Hindi or Gujarati word and not the 
Sanskrit one. One can thus discuss as to what extent vacanartham should be dif- 
ferentiated from pathanärtham. Should the first one mean ‘for recitation’ in a 
loud voice and the second one ‘for reading’? In my opinion, two parameters have 
to be taken into account to understand this: the identity of the recipient of the 
manuscript and the specificity of the Sanskrit used in colophons. If the recipient 
is a Jain monk, vācanārtham could perhaps refer to public recitation, during the 
sermons which punctuate Jain daily religious life. There is, however, no way to 
prove this. The hypothesis would be less likely if the recipient were a lay person. 
On the other hand, vācanā in these contexts could also be a transposition of the 
Gujarati verb vamcavum ‘to read’, so both verbal stems would mean the same. 
When both terms appear together, pathanārtham vācanārtham,* they could refer 
to two different actions but, understood against the background of the general 
phraseology, they could well be equivalent. 

The syntax of the Jain colophons - viewed in its linguistic aspects — is an- 
other feature worthy of note. To some extent the Sanskrit sentence is decon- 
structed. In a sentence like ganiHitasamudra Oghaniryuktisiddhamta sampurna 
lilekhayam cakre** (‘Gani Hitasamudra wrote the complete canonical work 
Oghaniryukti’), the use of the periphrastic perfect contrasts with the absence of 
any nominal ending. In short formulas such as lisatam mahātmā Mänasimgha,” 
‘copied by mahatma Manasimgha’ or lisatam Pande Dāsū,** which are rather fre- 
quent, juxtaposition becomes the rule, even though here the absence of ending 
occurs in an otherwise ordinary Sanskrit syntax. The absence of ending is no hin- 
drance when the statement is simple and straightforward. But a structure of this 
kind can also apply in an expanded way to situations involving several actors of 
different status, as in the following instance where juxtaposition prevails: samvat 
1806 [1749 CE] varsye Caitra sudi 1 dinem vāra bhaume sakalabhattäraka 


34 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1905 (Schubring 1944, no. 35). 

35 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2274 (Schubring 1944, no. 186). 

36 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1067 (Weber 1888, no. 1923). 

37 Strasbourg, Wickersheimer 4510 (Tripathi 1975, no. 68): samvat 1794 Posa-mäse subhe 
Suklapakse tithyau pūrņimāyām süryaväsare lisatam mahātmā Mänasimgha Ambävati-nagara- 
madhye. 

38 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 989 (Weber 1892, no. 1960). 
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purimdara-bhattaraka $ri108 $risriVijayaprabhasurisvara tatsisya 
pamditasriHemavijayagani tatsisya pamditasriGangavijayagani tatsisya pam. 
Gajavijayagani tatsisya Harsaji và. šrīBemnātattem SriSäntinäthaprasädät 
$nVidhipaksagacchem šrāvaka sā. Rupa sūta Rājasī lisavitam.? Casual endings 
are present in expressions of circumstance: locative for date, copying place 
(Bemnātattem), sectarian affiliation (Vidhipaksagacchem, i.e. the Švetāmbara re- 
ligious order also known as Aficalagaccha), ablative for the indication of the fa- 
vouring Jina (Šāntināthaprasādāt) under whose auspices the copying has been 
undertaken, amounting, in practice, to designating the temple dedicated to him 
in the locality previously named. But the commissioner, the layman Räjasi, is just 
named, and his location in the family (‘son of) is not expressed through any 
grammatical link. This absence of any grammatical marker is even more conspic- 
uous when naming and locating the monk involved: his name, Harsaji vacaka, 
comes at the end of a genealogical string. His precise role in the manuscript pro- 
duction is not grammatically expressed, but it is easily understood from the mod- 
ular structure of colophons: the layman is the commissioner, the monk is the 
instigator. So having the latter’s name followed by "upadešāt as may be done to 
refer to the instigating monk (see examples above) becomes unnecessary. This 
example is representative of the general situation in colophons. Such phenomena 
testify to a language in a transitional phase, but they are also in tune with the 
modular structure of colophons and their regular formal pattern. In extreme cases 
of hybridity, the balance Sanskrit / vernacular is in favour of the latter: bai 
Dhanakuyara ne ätama arthe lasyo che Surata-bamdare šrīšāmtinātha-prasādāt, 
samvat 192x nā Vesäsa vada 11 dine muni-Vidyāvije lapīkrtam Navapurā-madhye 
Lodiposäla ne upäsare comäso (ra)hä tare lasi che,” ‘he copied for Mrs. Dh., for 
her own sake, copied in Surat, with Säntinätha’s favour, on the 11" day of the 
dark fortnight of V. in the year 192x by monk Vidyävijaya. He wrote (the ms., i.e. 
prati) in the area Navapura while he was staying in the monastic hall L. for the 
rainy season’. Here Sanskrit is present only through traces. On the other hand, 
the repetition of the verb ‘copy’ in three different forms makes the wording rather 
awkward, if not confusing. 


39 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2073 (Schubring 1944, no. 287). 
40 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2511 (Schubring 1944, no. 420). 
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4 Dates, Jain religious calendar, historical data 


The first type of information expected in a colophon is the date. But this was 
apparently not an indispensable element in the eyes of the scribes, as there are 
several instances of detailed colophons featuring no date. The year is always 
expressed in reference to the Vikrama era, whether this point of reference is 
explicit or not, so that samvat means Vikrama samvat (- 56/57 = date according 
to CE). Optionally, the current year of the Saka era can be given as well (+ 77/78 = 
date according to CE). The number is given either as digits or expressed in words 
through chronograms (bhütasamkhyas). Both appearing together in the same 
manuscript is quite uncommon. One example is the Berlin manuscript in which 
the year as well as further information, copyist’s name and place of copy, is 
expressed first in a verse and then repeated in a prose sentence: 


šrīšāmtināthasya muda caritram 

lipīkrtam Labdhisudhāmšunā hi 

suRohitāse vararāgayuktam 

gaja-rttu-Sailemdu-mite hi vatsare 1 

likhitas cayam sakala-vibudha-gana-tridasa-surapati-samäna-pamdita- 


$ri5sriRipakamalaji-parsve samvat 1768 varse Karttika šudi 3 dine.“ 


The date is expressed in words in the verse and repeated in digits in the prose 
part: indu ‘moon’ = 1, šaila ‘mountain’ = 7, rtu ‘season’ = 6, gaja ‘elephant’ (asso- 
ciated with the directions) = 8, i.e. 1768 / 1711 CE. 

Although chronograms are more frequent in verse than in prose colophons, 
they are by no means restricted to verses. In the fullest form, the year is followed 
by the name of the month, description of the fortnight (dark / bright), the serial 
number of the lunar day (tithi) and the day of the week: samvat 1227 varse 
Margasira sudi 11 śanau“ ‘In the year 1227 vs / 1170 CE, in the month M. (= Novem- 
ber-December) on the 11" day of the bright half, a Saturday’ in a palm-leaf manu- 
script is the prevalent format attested without interruption throughout, in paper 
manuscripts as well. The fortnight is indicated by the indeclinable abbreviations 
sudi (for Suddha or šukla-dine/divase) and vadi (for bahula-dine/divase). All pos- 
sible synonyms are used for the names of the months and of the days, e.g. ravi- 
väre or äditya-väre for Sun-day, etc.‘ References to astrological conjunctions are 


41 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1954 (Schubring 1944, no. 204, Säntinäthacaritra in Gujarati by Jhänasägara). 
42 Jinavijaya § 91 p. 110. 
43 See the chart in Tripathi 1975, 384. 
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also found occasionally, as well as information on the time of the day.“ Less com- 
mon are the colophons indicating the time that was necessary for the completion 
of the work copied: samvat 1643 ... Bhadrapada vadi 5 dine arabhya samvat 1644 
Phāguna šudi 13 dine ... sampūrņā ‘started on the fifth day of the dark half of 
Bhädrapada in 1643 vs / 1786 CE and completed on the 13" day of the bright half 
of Phäguna in 1644 vs / 1787 CE, thus about 5 months for this 187 folio manu- 
script.” When additional information relating to time is occasionally found it is 
more context-specific. A monk copyist would then say his copying work was done 
in the month of Sravana (= July-August) when stationed at the locality for the 
rainy-season:” granthāgram 9500 šlokamānena  yathà.  likhitam šrī- 
Vikaneramadhye samvat 1888 varse šāke 1753 pravarttamāne Šrāvaņamāse 
Suklapakse pūrņimā 15 tithau, kujaväsare, caturmasikrtah” ‘Size in $lokas 9500. 
Copied in Bikaner in 1888 of the Vikrama era / 1831 CE, 1753 of the current Saka 
era, in the month of Sravana, on the full moon day, a Tuesday,“ he was spending 
the rainy-season’. Such mentions are rather frequent.” For Jain monks, this pe- 
riod of four months (from July to November) is a special one as it is the only time 
of the year when monastic regulations recommend they stay in the same place 
rather than go on with their wandering life. It is a period of more leisure both for 
intellectual work and interaction with lay followers resident in the area. It is al- 
most a standard of reference in time-counting. Thus it is not surprising to see an- 
other copyist monk declaring the completion of his task coincided with his 
sixteenth rainy season, that is to say his sixteenth year of religious life: samvat 
1816 varse Srävana sudi 10 dinem šukravāsarem lasitam sakalapamditapūjya rsi 
srī5Velajījī vidyamämna ciramjivi tatsisya mumni Devacandreņa lipikrtam 
sriMämdavibindare comäso solamo kidham chatam® ‘Copied in the year 1816 vs / 
1759 CE, on the tenth day of the bright half of Sravana, a Friday, by the monk 
Devacandra, pupil of the venerable pandits among all, Velaji, who was then 
active - may he have a long life - in Mamdavibindara, when he was spending his 
sixteenth rainy-season’. 


44 See respectively Strasbourg, Wickersheimer 4387 (Tripathi 1975, no. 58 p. 386) and Berlin, 
Ms.or.fol. 2422 (Schubring 1944, no. 926: prathamaprahare sampürnam). 

45 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1341 (Weber 1888, no. 1905: manuscript of the Uttarädhyayanasütra and 
dipikä). 

46 See also the examples given in the Section on language. 

47 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 722 (Weber 1888, no. 1853). 

48 Kuja ‘born from the earth’ = Mars. 

49 Shah 1937, no. 609 dated 1655 vs / 1598 cE: X cāturmāsakasthitena šrīNāņānagare; Shah 1937, 
no. 621, no. 708; cāturmāsam krtvā, no. 1193. 

50 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2383 (Schubring 1944, no. 1072). 
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When the completion day corresponds to a Jain festival, this may be taken 
note of in the colophon. Two circumstances are noteworthy. One is the 
Aksayatrtiya festival which takes place on the third day of the bright fortnight of 
Vaišākha (April-May) and has been a date in the Jain religious calendar since the 
tenth century having been connected with the first proper gift of food offered by 
Prince Sreyamsa to the first Jina Rsabha. One example is: samvat 1492 varse [1435 
cE] Vaisäkhe iksutrtiyayàm alekhi (colophon of the mila); samvat 1492 varse 
Vaisakhe Suklapakse Aksayatrtiyayam — likhita Sādhuvīragaņinā — likhità- 
tmapathanärtham (colophon of the commentary).” iksutrtiyayam, if the reading 
is correct, would be a substitute for the expected Aksayatrtiyayam, and refers to 
the gift associated with this holy day, namely sugar-cane (iksu). Another one is: 
iti SriKsetrasamäsaprakaranam sampürnnam Il samvat 1644 varse [1584 CE] 
Vaišāsa sudi Aksatrtiyddine gurau väre SriPattane lipīkrtaisā paratih Il Ichall 
Subham bhavatu lesakavācakayoh.” The second sacred date often taken note of 
in colophons is the festival of knowledge (jfíanapamcami) closely connected with 
manuscript restoration, copy and diffusion. In the following instance, the colo- 
phon records the fact that the manuscript copied had been presented by a pious 
layman to a monk at the conclusion of this festival: (...) và. Cäritrasimha- 
ganivaranam (...) susrävaka Co. Māīdāsena SriJiänapamcamy-udyäpane idam 
srīācārāmgavrttipustakam pratiläbhitam ‘The good layman Māīdāsa got this 
manuscript of the Ācārāmga commentary presented to the excellent head-monk 
Caritrasimha on the occasion of the completion of Knowledge Fifth'.? Occasion- 
ally other significant dates of the Jain religious calendar, such as Dipavali or 
Maunaikādašī are also mentioned.” Completion of a fast is another special occa- 
sion for celebration which may be marked by commissioning a manuscript to be 
offered to the religious teacher. Thus in 1570 vs / 1513 cE a whole family offered a 
manuscript of the Upāsakadašānga for the completion of a fourteen days fast.” 

New trends in Jain religious life are both evidenced and supported by manu- 
script colophons. At the end of an Oxford manuscript of the Mahanisithasütra 


51 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2615 (Schubring 1944, no. 780). 

52 Udine, FP4450 (Balbir 2019, no. 62: Laghuksetrasamäsa); see also Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2414 
(Schubring 1944, no. 1089: Baisāsamāsasubhašuklapakse tithau 3 asatrti. 3 lisatam); Shah 1937, 
no. 307, no. 326, no. 798. 

53 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1694 (Schubring 1944, no. 3: second hand colophon). Other examples: Shah 
1937, no. 42 (1504 vs / 1447 CE), no. 63 (pamcamyudyāpanam kurvatā, 1511 vs / 1454 CE), no. 617 
(dated 1656 vs / 1599 CE). 

(1710 vs / 1653 CE). 

55 Shah 1937, no. 265 (caturdasi udyäpane). 
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copied in 1834 vs / 1777 CEit becomes evident that it was a collective undertaking, 
commissioned by a group of laywomen residing in Surat following the instigation 
of the monk Uttamavijayagani: pamcacatvārimšad-āgama-tapodyāpana-nimittam 
idam sütram šrīsūratibamdira-vāstaya-šrāvikā-samudāyair likhäpitam pam. 
SriUttamavijayajigani-upadesät “For the completion of the Forty-five Agama-fast 
a group of Jain laywomen residing in Surat got this sacred text copied, following 
the instigation of the monk Uttamavijayagani”.”*It was copied to conclude the 
fast called ‘45 Agamas’. This must be understood in a wider religious context. 
From the seventeenth century onwards, the number of canonical scriptures rec- 
ognized as authoritative became an issue for two opposing Svetambaras groups: 
the so-called image-worshippers (Mürtipüjakas) who admitted 45 works, and 
those against image-worship (the Sthanakavasins) who admitted only 32 works, 
considering the remaining 13 as not genuine. Special fasts and ceremonies devel- 
oped around the worship of the 45 canonical scriptures admitted by the image- 
worshippers and were promoted by leading monastic figures of the group. These 
rituals are a way of publicly asserting their sectarian identity. Uttamavijayagani, 
the instigator of the manuscript’s copying, is a teacher and author known from 
other sources to have played a significant role in promoting such ritualized wor- 
ships. The text in this manuscript is a work whose authority has been disputed 
among Svetambaras and admitted as canonical only in the list of the image- 
worshippers. This gives even more significance to the monk’s gesture in encour- 
aging this copy and make it the focus of a worship. 

The outside world presents itself in the mention of contemporary political 
leaders, usually medieval sultans, the Moghol emperors (pätasahi) with the 
recurring compound X-vijayarājye ‘during the victorious reign of X’ e.g. 
patasahas$riMahamadavijayarajye," Alavaddina?,? pātasāhi Akabara?,? pātasāhi 
šrījāhāmgīra”* or regional kings such as Kumbhakarana?.? However, briefly they 
occur, they are a means for positive acknowledgement of the support, or at least 
benevolence of these figures. 


56 Mahānišītha manuscript, Oxford, Bodleian Library. 

57 E.g., Shah 1937, no. 2 (dated 1313 vs / 1256 CE). 

58 E.g., Shah 1937, no. 35 (dated 1502 vs / 1445 CE). 

59 E.g., Shah 1937, no. 550 (1645 vs / 1588 CE), no. 553 (1646 vs / 1589 CE). 
60 E.g., Shah 1937, no. 689 (1605 vs / 1548 CE). 

61 E.g., Shah 1937, no. 83 (dated 1515 vs / 1458 CE). 
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5 Prosopography of the actors 


Jain manuscript colophons provide copious material for a prosopographic study 
of the actors involved in the manuscript commissioning, copying and usages, for 
their wealth in anthroponyms. This chapter could have been enormous but sig- 
nificant results would require a complete, if not exhaustive, database. Here only 
a few salient features will be described, to be completed with material from the 
paper’s other sections. Basic syntactic patterns involve a two-person formula: the 
copyist (instrumental case) and the recipient (genitive case, ‘for the reading of’, 
‘for the good of’). Copyists are very often mendicants or laypeople (see here pas- 
sim) but there are also numerous examples of persons who are non-Jain profes- 
sional scribes indicated by their names or caste-identification: lesaka Kanha, 
kayastha Mathura Sudaršanena, Josi Jagannätha, Josi Pitambara, Josi Sopa, Josi 
Poyā, Pandaya Samkar.” All the works these persons copied are central works of 
the Jain tradition. 

In a three-person formula the commissioner’s name is also included. A fre- 
quent variant of this pattern includes the spiritual teacher’s name who acted as 
instigator (the genitive, often followed by "upadešāt) followed by the name of the 
copyist (instrumental), in these instances, usually a monk. The number of names 
is easily increased in complex colophons which, in their maximal form, include 
spiritual genealogies on the one hand and genealogies of Jain lay followers’ fam- 
ilies on the other (see below). In such extensive patterns the names are often 
listed in juxtaposition, with minimal information on how the persons relate to 
each other, sometimes at the cost of clarity. Mendicants within the Jain commu- 
nity can be located through their sectarian affiliation indicated by the name of 
their monastic order, their gaccha in Svetambara contexts. Ideally it is possible 
to cross-check the data either with other manuscript colophons or via inscrip- 
tions, completed and supported by material found in detailed compilations of 
monastic order history such as the invaluable works by Vinayasagar (2005, for all 
that relates to the Kharataragaccha), Pāršva (1968, for the Aficalagaccha), etc., to 
delineate the figure and activities of given mendicants more precisely. But the 
colophons are intended primarily for internal use and the gaccha name is frequent- 
ly absent. In such cases religious titles may enable a more precise location: e.g. rsi 
in Svetambara environments plausibly points to Sthanakavasins in monastic 


62 See respectively Shah 1937, no. 106; no. 705 (1671 vs / 1614 CE; Mathura is the name of one 
subcaste of the Käyasthas, who are well-known for their role as professional scribes); no. 638 
(1659 vs / 1602 CE); no. 229 (1557 vs / 1500 CE); no. 203 (1550 vs / 1493 CE); no. 232 (1557 vs / 1500 
CE); no. 282 (1572 vs / 1515 CE). 
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orders.* The importance of name-patterns has been emphasised and explored at 
length by P. Fliigel (2018). The corresponding procedure for locating Jain lay fol- 
lowers would be to indicate their place of residence (°vdstavya) but what is found 
seems to refer to the person’s geographic origin rather than their residence at the 
time the name is recorded in a colophon. Location in society is indicated via caste 
affiliation (jfiati, jati). Recurrences of a given caste affiliation and a given monas- 
tic affiliation in different manuscript colophons (or inscriptions) show privileged 
relationships between lay families and mendicants. Ties of a different kind 
emerge when the mendicant was actually a member of the indicated family in his 
pre-monastic life. 

To assess the presence of women in manuscript production through the 
examination of colophons correctly, requires the compilation of statistics to 
avoid exaggerations or minimisations. The first step has been approached here 
based on the material available in Shah’s collection of paper manuscript colo- 
phons (part 2 in 1937). The index of ācāryas and other male mendicants’ names 
occupy 23 two-column pages, whereas just one two-column page suffices in list- 
ing the sadhvis' names. Nuns feature as readers of manuscripts copied by their 
male colleagues or professional scribes in just 17 from a total of 1276 colophons.™ 
The following case is remarkable because it records a nun as instigator in the cop- 
ying process and a laywoman as reader: sakalasädhvimukhyapravarapradhäna 
sädhvi šrīMāņikyašrīvacanāt samastasravikamukhya šrīKalyāņabāī vācanakrte.* 
Here the nun's name is accompanied by praising epithets, which is extremely 
rare, as usually there is no more than sādhvī (or āryā). From 109 versified palm- 
leaf manuscript colophons (prašastis) collected in Jinavijaya (1943) only one rec- 
ords a nun as head of a group (ganini) and instigator of copying a manuscript 
intended for a monk locating the nun within a monastic group of male col- 
leagues.“ Only three colophons in Shah 1937 show nuns as copyists. A simple 
format example is sadhvi Dayasundariji celi Prabhavati likhitam ‘Copied by P., 
disciple of the nun D.’” A Berlin manuscript colophon records a nun as copyist, 
giving her monastic lineage, and stating that she copied both the Gotamaprccha, 


63 E.g. Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 674 (Weber 1888, no. 1835); Ms.or.fol. 817 (Weber 1888, no. 1856); Brit- 
ish Library, Or. 7621(D) (Balbir et al. 2006, no. 261) and I.O.San. 1564e (no. 274: Avasyaka formu- 
las specific to two different Lonkägacchas). 

64 Shah 1937, nos 95, 106, 362, 437, 477, 520, 673, 695, 697, 703, 705, 854, 859, 990, 992, 1029, 
1263. 

65 Shah 1937, no. 896 (dated 1717 vs / 1660 CE). 

66 Jinavijaya 1943, no. 25 (1292 vs / 1235 CE). See Balbir 2014, 241 for more details. 

67 Shah 1937, no. 709. The two other examples are nos 143 and 223. 
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a Prakrit work and its Gujarati commentary for her own reading.* A colophon in 
the Udine manuscript collection states that the nun Gulavoji (probably a 
Sthanakavasin nun given the title mahdsati) copied the Dasagita, a vernacular 
rendering of the Dašavaikālikasūtra by Jaitasi for her disciple to read.” Although 
the authors of Jain works were predominantly monks, or to a lesser degree male 
lay followers, isolated instances exist of nuns in this role. They emerge as more 
colophons are unearthed. Thus, a Jayalabdhi ganini appears as redactor of acom- 
mentary on Devendrasüri’s Sataka, a Karma work.” Her title indicates she was 
the head of a group of nuns. Thus proofs of nuns’ literacy and their interest in the 
transmission of knowledge do exist but appear not to be prevalent. On the other 
hand, female Jain lay followers ($ravika) are prominent in the role of manuscript 
recipients as readers. Their names are often accompanied with praising epithets 
stating their pious personality with the frequent phrase su$ravika punya- 
prabhavika,” and more rarely with expanded variants such as sušrāvikā 
puņyaprabhāvikā dvādašavratadhārikā jinajfidpratipalika” ‘holder of the twelve 
vows, follower of the Jinas’ command’.” Some enhance their qualities by compar- 
ing them with paradigmatic laywomen contemporary with Mahavira: Sulasa- 
Revati-samäna šrāvikā Rūpāvahūnāmnī pathanakrte.”* Of 109 prašastis collected 
by Jinavijaya (1943), 36 show laywomen as commissioners. They largely feature 
in this role within their male lineage, as wives of X or sons of Y. Colophons often 
imply a four stage process: 1) a laywoman’s direct interaction with a mendicant; 
2) mendicant’s incentive to get a manuscript copied; 3) wish conveyed by the lay- 
women to her husband (and other male representatives of the family); 4) com- 
missioning via the husband’s finances.” Rather isolated cases occur, such as a 
certain Alhü who, as commissioner in 1454 vs / 1397 cE of a palm-leaf manuscript 
containing five canonical works and their commentaries, is placed at the centre 
of the family genealogy.” 


68 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1076 (Weber 1892, no. 1931). 

69 Udine, FP4380 (Balbir 2019, no. 32). 

70 Udine, FP4409 (Balbir 2019, no. 82). 

71 Shah 1937, no. 1105; see also no. 1132; Udine, FP4338 (Balbir 2019, no. 78), etc. 

72 Shah 1937, no. 1106 (1771 vs / 1714 CE). 

73 See also Shah 1937, no. 800 (1710 vs / 1653 CE): sušrāvikā dvādašavratadhāriņī bai Nāmnā 
pathanārtham; Udine, FP4373 (Balbir 2019, no. 183): šrāvikā punyaprabhävikä dvādašavrata- 
dharika. 

74 Shah 1937, no. 1022 (1758 vs / 1701 CE). 

75 See Balbir 2014, 241 and following for examples and details. 

76 See Balbir 2014, 247 (Patan, Dalal 1937, no. 395, p. 240). 
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Examples of lay female scribes, however, are much rarer. Kapadia notes: 
‘Very rarely have šrāvikās written Jaina manuscripts. One Rūpade wrote a manu- 
script of the Āvašyaka-tīkā of Malayagiri’.” A lady named Jāū whose lineage is 
recorded in the colophon of the manuscript she copied in 1487 vs / 1430 cEis an- 
other example.” The following is an instance of manuscript copying and destina- 
tion taking place between ladies. It is addressed to a Sthanakavasin nun named 
Jiuji mahāsatī to celebrate her thirty two years of religious life, emphasising her 
perfect conduct, the various fasts she observed, including fasting unto death; the 
climax of a pious mendicant life. The author of this Rajasthani poem composed 
in 1760 cE is one of the nun’s female lay disciples.” 

Occasionally, one comes across colophons staging actors from the colonial pe- 
riod, emphasizing interaction between Indians and Europeans. Thus a group of 
manuscripts of Jain works in Old Gujarati kept in the Cambridge University Library, 
all copied in 1822 cE / 1879 vs in Palanpur (North Gujarat), may be considered com- 
missioned by or copied for Lieutenant Colonel Miles, the resident agent interested 
in the Jain community of the place, whose name is mentioned in one manuscript as 
Mahila sähiba and as kapatamna mehajara Mehala in another. These documents 
served as the basis of parts of the author’s essay ‘On the Jainas of Gujerat and 
Marwar (1833).?? Italian Indologist Luigi Pio Tessitori (1887-1919) based in Raja- 
sthan, gathered manuscripts from the region but also obtained texts copied spe- 
cially for him by his own employees, the details of which have been given in his 
published and unpublished papers. Among them is Balarama who comes to life in 
the verses he composed as the colophon of a manuscript he copied in 1914 CE / 1971 
VS), giving the date in the form of a chronogram and the name of his father.*' 


6 Ownership and circulation information 


How manuscripts were used and handled once copied often comes to light through 
the post-colophon additions of a later hand. The main colophon, for instance, gives 
the original copying date, whereas the post-colophon explains how the same 
manuscript came into the possession of others. A significant example is the 


77 Kapadia 1938, 25. 

78 London, British Library, Or. 2111 (Balbir et al. 2006, no. 670), or Cambridge, University 
Library, MS Add.1781, also analysed in Balbir 2014, 243. 

79 Udine, FP. Balbir 2019, no. 339). 

80 See [E 71-75 for the full demonstration. 


81 Udine, FP4 Balbir 2019, no. 335). 
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Paficasamgrahavrtti manuscript now kept in Berlin.” The main colophon has a sim- 
ple structure, providing the expected basic information: samvat 1555 varse Jyesta 
vadi 4 bhaume $riAnahillapurapattane pustikä likhita ‘The manuscript was copied 
in 1555 vs / 1498 cE on the fourth day of the dark half of Jyestha (May-June), a Tues- 
day, in Patan’. A second hand records the title of this manuscript, stating it has 
been copied (likhitam) by members of a family, named and precisely located in their 
clan and lineage, on the second day of Āsādha (June-July), a Monday, and donated 
to the monk Ksantimandira Upadhyaya, disciple of Merusundara Upadhyaya. This 
situation suggests that the first hand is that of the copyist, while the second is that 
of the commissioners. Even if likhita is used in both cases, it should be understood 
as a causative in the second occurrence. The copyist did his work, after which those 
who commissioned it left their mark. The story does not end there, for a third hand 
writing in elaborate Sanskrit, explains that in 1649 vs / 1592 CE, almost hundred 
years later, king Rayasimha (of Bikaner), transferred (vihāritam) the manuscript 
to šrī(Jina)candrasūri, the then leader of the Kharataragaccha honoured by 
Akbar, and to his colleague Jinasimhastri, for ‘increasing knowledge’ 
(jūānavrddhyartham), after which they deposited the manuscript in the Bikaner li- 
brary (Vikramanagare bhāņdāgare sthäpitam). The joint activity of the king and 
monks is confirmed by other sources® and was one of the main origins for the de- 
velopment of the Bikaner manuscript collection. Among the motivations of those 
having manuscripts copied is expanding a library (see below section 9). 

The post-colophon space may be used by hands other than those of the manu- 
script scribe in recording how these transferable objects change hands via the buy- 
ing and selling of them. According to its main colophon, a Berlin manuscript of the 
Anuyogadvara commentary was copied in 1631 vs / 1574 CE. Two hundred years later 
the post-colophon addition records: samvat 1832 varse [1775 cE] Kārttike Sudi 2 
gurau bha. SriPunyasägarasüribhih bhata-Vijayarama-parsvat ru 5 mulyena 
grhiteyam pratih** ‘This manuscript has been acquired by the monk Punyasägara 
from Vijayarama at the price of 5 rupees’. Similarly, the Sanskrit colophon of an- 
other item states that it was copied in 1646 vs / 1589 cE. Then a further, second hand 
states in Gujarati how two hundred and forty-one years later a pontiff took the same 
item for six rupees from another monk and gave it to a lady in Baroda. 


82 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 2453 (Schubring 1944, no. 770). 

83 Vinayasagar 2005, 229. 

84 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1063 (Weber 1888, no. 1899). 

85 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1028 (Weber 1892, no. 1939): bha-šrīšāntisāgarasūrisvarajītm pam. D(a)yävijaya- 
ga. haste parata 2 lidhī che ru. 6 Nagade äpine šrīVadodrāmadhye samvat 1887 nā vase bījā 
Vaisdsa suda 14 divasem Sreyastu. Not everything is clear in this sentence. 
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In all these cases, it is worthwhile noting that monks were involved in the 
financial transactions, mediated, most likely, by lay members of the community. A 
third hand in a Strasbourg manuscript states that ‘[the Manuscript] has been sold 
to Pt. Güläbahamsa by Pt. Narottamavijaya’, while a fourth person states ‘it is the 
property of the revered monk’ referring either to himself or a contemporary monk.** 

A Jain library is therefore something that can be described as extremely mo- 
bile. Manuscripts are kept in boxes and cupboards. When they do have a refer- 
ence number, and this is far from systematic, it features as paratext, after the text 
and colophon or on a separate page. It is for internal use, for instance da. (for 
Gujarati dabo) 2 parati 27 ‘box 2 manuscript 27’,® with no mention of the original 
place to which the manuscript belonged. Yet, reading the colophons enables a 
reconnecting with the membra disjecta which are today either in India or in Eu- 
rope, where they were brought in the last decades of the nineteenth century when 
systematic searches for manuscripts were carried out. An example of a colophon 
in a Svetambara canonical scripture dated 1694 vs / 1637 cE states that the copying 
of the manuscript was a part of a broader project undertaken by a Jain layman 
named Jayakarana, a resident of Cambay, to commission or collect all the 45 
scriptures that comprised the Svetambara canon. Nowadays it is common to refer 
to this canon as an entity, but there is, in fact, no single manuscript available that 
would contain all the books together. Witnesses to Jayakarana’s project emerged 
slowly and partly by chance. Seven have been traced so far: one in Cambay, one 
in Surat, one in Ahmedabad, two in Berlin and two in Cambridge. All the colo- 
phons contain the same information about the commissioner and his family, not- 
ing the same year, and the serial number of the scripture copied within the list of 
45. They underline the cohesion of the project. Four pieces have been traced from 
another similar project created by Pasavira in 1721 vs / 1664 cE: Gujarat, Rajas- 
than, Berlin and Leipzig each contain one. Of those described in recent years are 
the Jain manuscript collections at Cambridge and Leipzig.** One is yet to find 
evidence of the earlier project created in 1665 vs / 1608 CE by Udayasimha, save 
its mention in the manuscript now kept in Berlin. Similarly, colophons form the 
thread linking the collection of manuscripts made by Sahasakirana, a prominent 
seventeenth-century layman and his sons. Thirty-two items have been traced so 
far in various libraries. They were either manuscripts he specially commissioned 


86 Strasbourg, Wickersheimer 4536 (Tripathi 1975, no. 226): pam. Gūlābahamsajī ne pam. 
Narottamavijaye vecä thi api che sahi, translated p. 388 followed by muniji-ni parata che. 

87 Oxford, B ian Library, Mahānišīthasūtra fol. 142"; see Tripathi 1975, 45-46 n. 24 and 
Balbir 2017, =! 

88 See respectively Balbir 2006, 334, Cambridge University Digital Library and Krause 2013. 
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or existing manuscripts he acquired (grhita). They comprise a scholarly collection 
containing only Prakrit and Sanskrit texts -in spite of it being commonplace at 
that time, they feature no vernacular. In other instances, reading colophons in 
manuscripts geographically distant from one another enables one to follow a 
scribe and observe how he specialized in copying particular works. As is the case 
with Mantri Vacaka of Patan, whose name is identified in the colophons of eleven 
manuscripts of the Kalpasütra, produced during the fifteenth century over a 
forty-year period. 

Colophons often bear visual signs of manipulations testifying a change of 
hands and the desire to erase traces of previous ownership. The Jambüdvipa- 
prajfiapti manuscript kept at the Bodleian Library (SK. 109, fol. 116") is one among 
many. The size of the manuscript (granthagram šloka 4154) is followed on line 2 
by the concluding sentence (evam samkhyā Jambidvipaprajnaptika samāpta:) 
and the common scribal maxim (yādršam pustake drstam // tädrsam lasitam 
mayā / yadi šuddham asuddham va // mama doso na diyate:) on line 3 and by 
benedictory phrases with auspicious signs on line 4. Line 5, written in red ink, 
continues with the date and mention of the Svetambara sub-sect involved in the 
process of commissioning and copying (samvat 1652 [1595 CE] varse Vaisäsa šudi 
5 dine / SriBrhatKharataragache), whereas the last third of the line and the first 
third of line 6, originally written in black, have been covered with a layer of black, 
so only the first two aksaras are legible as dravya. The remaining part of this line 
and all of lines 7 to 11, originally written in red, remain visible but covered by a 
layer of yellow pigment making them illegible. What remains legible is only on 
line 12: rtha: / ciram nandatu: // šubham bhavatu: // kalyanam bhūyāt // šubham 
bhavatu: // Srir astu: // cha: // ‘May the manuscript rejoice for a long time! May 
there be wellbeing! May there be good! May there be wellbeing! May there be 
prosperity’. The lines deliberately deleted certainly contained names of 
individuals involved in the manuscript production as instigators, commissioners 
or recipients. Such acts are not uncommon, suggesting competition and rivalry 
between monastic groups or local communities. The colophon is thus a means to 
manifest the issue of appropriation or sectarian competition in the public space. 

One important concern of philological investigation is to determine the gene- 
alogy of manuscripts available for a given work: what was the source a copyist used 
for his task? In quite exceptional cases the colophon is the channel through which 
explicit information about this is provided: Buddhivimala, the copyist of a Panca- 
mimahatmya in 1651 vs / 1594 cE in Jaisalmer states that he wrote ‘from a palm leaf 
manuscript (tädapatriyapustakät) which had been copied in 1009 vs’ [sic; = 952 CE].9? 


89 Shah 1937, no. 582. 
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The Jains are renowned for their contribution to the preservation and dissem- 
ination of pan-Indian literary heritage and knowledge in various disciplines ex- 
pressed in works by non-Jain authors. The colophon is the channel through 
which it is confirmed that works of this category circulated among Svetambara 
Jains and were integrated in their scholarship and intellectual training. This 
holds true primarily for Sanskrit classics. The following colophon is found at the 
end of a Gitagovinda kept at the British Library: väacanäcärya-SriSukhanidhäna- 
gani-gajendräni-Sisya-parh°Sakalakirtti lipikrto granthah || samvat 1671 varse 11 
Poha vadi 3 dine šukravāre $rifinasimhasüri-vijaya-rajye Il bhadram?? “Work cop- 
ied by Pandit Sakalakirti, pupil of the chief monk Sukhanidhana in 1671 vs / 1614 
CE, on Friday, the third day of the bright fortnight of month Posa, when 
Jinasimhasüri was the ruling pontiff’. Here, more than once, the sectarian affilia- 
tion of the monks is not mentioned, but, crossed with the dates, probable identi- 
fication with Jinasimhasüri, the sixty-second pontiff of the Kharataragaccha, is 
possible.” Another comparable instance is the following colophon in which the 
Svetambara teacher Bhävaratnasüri, providing his spiritual lineage (gaccha- 
name not given), states he copied the Raghuvamsa (commentary) for his own 
sake.” Pan-Indian handbooks relating to Sastric disciplines are another such area. 
The following colophon ends a British Library manuscript of Bhaskaracarya’s 
Lilävati, a famous mathematical treatise: samvat 1697 varse Sake 1563 [1640 cE] 
pravarttamāne māhā-māmgalya-prada-Caitra-māse asita-pakse astami Subha- 
tithau budha-vasare Il sandhyāyām Il sriVidhipaksa-gacche Il püjya-bhattäraka- 
šrī5šrīkalyāņasāgara-sūrīšvara-vijaya-rājye SrimadGajanagare vācanācārya- 
$ri5Vivekasesara-ganinam Sisya pam? SrisrisriBhävasesara-ganinäm likhitam | šrīh 
Il tat-Sisya mu? Bhuvanasesara pathina krte || $riCandraprabhu-pada-prasadat Il 
ciram Il . The copyist is an eminent monk of the Aficalagaccha, one of the 
Svetambara monastic orders associated with the Kutch area of Gujarat. He 
features among prominent monks working around Kalyänasägarasüri, the then 
pontiff of the order. He is known to have composed at least one Gujarati narrative 
poem and to have copied several manuscripts, among which two for the reading 
of the disciple Bhuvana$ekharagani mentioned there. His spiritual lineage given 
there is confirmed by the information he provides at the end of the poem he 
authored. Bhuvanasekharagani, Bhāvašekharagaņi and Kalyänasägarasüri 
appear together in another manuscript dated 1709 vs / 1652 cE copied for a different 


90 London, British Library Or. 2145 D (Balbir et al. 2006, no. 1314). 

91 His dates are: born 1615 vs / 1558 CE, äcärya 1649 vs / 1592 CE, süri 1670 VS / 1613 CE, died 1674 vs / 
1617 CE. 

92 Shah 1937, no. 1045 (1761 vs / 1704 CE). 
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person. Such colophons justify the label ‘Jain manuscript’ given to this kind of 
manuscripts. They tend to suggest a readership consisting of learned monks that 
had a prominent role within their groups, which does not necessarily imply that 
they did not come into the hands of the common man. 


7 Motivations for the act of copying as expressed 
in the colophons 


In the paper manuscripts considered here, motivations for commissioning a copy 
are generally expressed rather briefly. Of the most frequent is the wish to transmit 
knowledge at an individual level - through stereotyped compounds such as 
pathanartham with mention of the reader. Reading (mentally or publicly, see 
above) is the main concern, but there are colophons of illustrated manuscripts 
where viewing is added explicitly. Such mentions, however, are exceptional. A 
case in point is the British Library Šālibhadracopāī by Matisara copied in 
Jaisalmer in 1783 vs / 1726 cE. In addition to the name of the copyist (Pandit 
DevakuSala) the colophon specifies that the manuscript ‘was illustrated by 
Pandit Kanakakirti, a monk. The reason for its being copied was for the sake of 
increasing knowledge, to be seen (and) read by the Mumkaurapalasa family, 
remarkable for the excellence of their judgment.’” Another important motivation 
for having a manuscript copied is to increase or build a collection. 
Jinabhadrasüri, a fifteenth-century monastic leader of the Kharataragaccha, was 
renowned for establishing libraries in various places and played a prominent role 
in this development. Dharanaka, one of his main lay followers, established a li- 
brary in Cambay and in Jaisalmer (Balbir 2014, 237). Manuscript colophons show 
how he got manuscripts copied for them to be deposited in libraries: a copy of the 
Nandisütra commentary was thus commissioned by a Jain family, copied by Tri. 
Vinayaka, a non-Jain scribe, for his library”* Another manuscript, of a 
Visesavasyakabhasyavrtti, was commissioned for his collection in Patan.” 


93 London, British Library, Or. 13524 (Balbir et al. 2006, no. 747): pandita Devakušalena likhitā 
pratir iyam | pam? Kanakakīrtti-muninā ca citritam | vivekätireka-nipuna-Mumkaurapälasa- 
parivāra-pāthanāya daršanāya jriana-vrddhy-artham likhapita:| See also Balbir 2015, 217-219. 
94 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1821 (Schubring 1944, no. 94), dated 1503 vs / 1446 cE. Instances of minimal 
wordings are: Jesalamerau Kharataragacche SriJinabhadrasüribhih pustikeyam likhäpitam (Shah 
1937, no. 31, dated 1501 vs / 1444 CE). 

95 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 1322 (Weber 1888, no. 1915), dated 1490 vs / 1433 CE. This seems to have 
aroused some doubt in Weber’s mind. ‘Hiernach scheint die Handschrift einer auf Jinabhadra 
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Mentions of the following kind (clearly valuable when attempting to trace the life 
of a manuscript in terms of place, time and persons involved) throw light on the 
constitution of monastic collections via the gathering of individual manuscript 
items: idam pustakam SriTapägacchiya-srisriVijayadevasüri-bhamdäre muktam 
‘This manuscript was deposited in the collection of Vijayadevasüri, the leader of 
the Tapägaccha’.” Although information on costs and expenses is lacking, colo- 
phons or post-colophons often state that individuals used their own personal fi- 
nances to obtain a manuscript for a library. Indicated by stray references such as 
jfianadravyena prati bhamdäre mukta?” or... sā. Rayamallaputra sa. Rayakarana 
Sahasrakiranabhyam svasreyase  $riKalakacaryakatha sviyadravyavyayena 
bhāņdāgārārtham grhiteti *Rayakarana and Sahasrakirana, the two sons of 
Rayamalla, acquired this [manuscript of the] Kälakäcärya story with their own 
money for a library'. But colophons also reveal that families forming real manu- 
script collectors invested money to acquire manuscripts. 

Frequent mention of other motivations occurs, as with the desire to commem- 
orate a deceased relative articulated by expressions such as ‘for the welfare of X’ 
(X-Sreyase, X-punyärtham), one's own benefit, less frequently, the benefit of 
others, or more generally the aspiration to remove knowledge-obscuring karmas 
and reach Liberation.” 

The overall brevity of wording through stereotyped formulas in paper manu- 
script colophons contrasts sharply compared with palm-leaf manuscripts in 
which Sanskrit verse-prašastis construct a somewhat dramatic staging telling of 
the necessity to transmit teaching through manuscripts as if it was a new or re- 
cent phenomenon requiring justification or explanation, rather than the routine 
fact it became later.” In recurring scenarios a Jain layman or laywoman ($ravaka 
or Sravika) and their family members has heard the teaching of a monk. The act 
of listening presents itself as the starting point of the decision to commission a 
copy or acquire a manuscript. A teacher, for instance who convinced the Dedaka 
family to acquire an Uttaradhyayanasütra manuscript in 1352 vs / 1295 cE did so 


selbst zurückgehenden Bibliotheksstiftung (bhändägära) zu entstammen ; sie ist stark mit 
Moschus durchduftet'. 

96 Mahanisitha manuscript at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

97 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 814 (Weber 1888, no. 1801). 

98 E.g., Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 658 (Weber 1888, no. 1788), ms. of the fifth book of the Svetambara 
canon, dated 1555 vs / 1488 CE): idam Bhagavatyamgam svajrianàvaranikarmmacchide likhitam; 
Shah 1937 no. 758 jfíanavaranakarmaksayartham; no. 762 karmaksayartham likhäpitam; no. 1028 
svajnanavaranakarmaksayanimittam. This kind of motivation seems to be even more frequent in 
manuscripts produced among Digambara circles. 

99 The following is partly a summary of the investigation detailed in Balbir 2014. 
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by praising the canonical tradition, the practice of the gift, especially the gift of 
knowledge, materialized by having manuscripts copied, finally declaring that 
any layperson having the Jain canon copied according to his means and possibil- 
ities will only reap benefits. In some cases, the colophons evidence a kind of 
emergency tone pervading the scenario: feeling that his life is coming to an end, 
a rich Jain calls his son, urging him to organize pilgrimages and invest in Jain 
images, but also to get manuscripts copied. No matter the number of details 
given, a similar line of reasoning is pursued in all these colophons: Jain teaching 
is the only refuge against rebirth. It cannot be approached without knowledge: 
‘In our times, it is said, knowledge has to be mediated through manuscripts. 
Therefore pious people perform a meaningful activity when they spend money in 
order to get manuscripts copied’. The need to possess manuscripts was justified 
by reference to the decline of the time. Such considerations are echoed by the 
treatises Jain monks composed during the period, the intention being to provide 
laypeople with a framework for pious behaviour and propagating the faith 
(prabhāvanā). A typical image used to this end was that of ‘sowing in seven fields’ 
(saptaksetryam VAP-), meaning spending wealth for one of seven recommended 
actions. One of which being manuscript production and preservation which ap- 
pears of significant concern during this first phase corresponding to the twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries. Hence in the palm-leaf manuscript phase, the colophon may 
be described as a discourse for the promotion of writing and manuscript produc- 
tion. During this period manuscript recipients are predominantly monks. The 
connection between lay Jains and monks in the process of knowledge transmis- 
sion takes on a circular character: the monk preaches - the lay person commis- 
sions a manuscript — the monk uses this manuscript for reading or preaching 
(vyākhyānārtham). In paper manuscript colophons, the stated relation between 
commissioning a manuscript out of concern for using one’s own money in a 
proper, pious way continues at least occasionally e.g. tatputra dharmasiromani 
saha SriRäghava punyarthe saptaksetri dhanavitaranarthe SriVimalanätha- 
caritram lekhitam ‘the V. was commissioned for the benefit of their son R. and in 
order to assign wealth to the seven fields’ .'©° 

The absence of a given element in colophons pertaining to a particular 
manuscript culture may also be significant. In Buddhist manuscripts a wishing 
formula is frequently found in which the copyist hopes to gain merit and become 
an Arhat in the presence of the future Buddha Metteyya. Statements of a similar 
kind and intention are totally lacking in our corpus. General blessing phrases for 
the scribe and the reader (e.g. subham lekhakapäthakayoh, ubiquitous), the Jain 


100 Shah 1937, no. 125 (1524 vs / 1467 CE). 
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community (e.g. šrīh syāt samghasya)' or Jain teaching (e.g., $ryinadharma$ 
ciram namdatät) occur.'” In addition, the copyist’s personal involvement in the 
act of writing or the future of his work may be conveyed by what has been labelled 
as ‘scribal maxims’ appearing as either one or as a set representing standardized 
patterns.” The copyist may ask here for the readers indulgence, underline the 
difficulty of his task, how it implies physical strain, wish a long life for the manu- 
script or appeal to its recipients to take care of it for it to be protected from all 
dangers. 


8 The colophon as a space for expressing 
individual or group presence 


The promotion of teaching is crucial. But the promotion of the commissioner, the 
lay person, and the monk instigator is equally important. The copyist himself, 
however, is not presented as a major player in this process. Indeed, as was at- 
tempted to demonstrate elsewhere (Balbir 2014), many colophons, particularly 
the verse-praSastis, provide a space designed to construct an elaborate genealog- 
ical discourse, often divided in two parts, underlining the vital link between the 
lay and the monastic components. One purpose of this part is to display the com- 
missioner’s prestige not only as an individual but one of a lineage whose behav- 
iour is exemplary in terms of pious activity. These genealogies are all the more 
prestigious should they extend over a large number of generations and include a 
dense group around the individual that is the colophon’s main focus and the 
grammatical agent of a long sentence that progressively unfolds. The radiance of 
piety diffuses beyond the individual and propagates to the entire group. Such a 
technique results in a fabulous number of proper names. Joint family genealogies 
may occupy up to thirty verses. One such example:™ in a versified colophon of 
an illustrated Kalpasütra manuscript written in golden ink, a prestigious object 
in itself, dated 1524 vs / 1467 CE, a total of fifty-six names was listed covering seven 
generations, including second marriages and offspring thereof. The ladies’ 


101 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 658 (Weber 1888, no. 1788) or Ms.or.fol. 1068 (no.1925); Subham bhavatu 
caturvidhasrisramanasamghäya, Shah 1937, no. 17 (1449 vs / 1392 CE). 

102 Berlin, Ms.or.fol. 671(F) (Weber 1888, no. 1803); Ms.or.fol. 1095 (no. 1935): šrījinapravacanam 
ciram jayatu. 

103 Kapadia 1938, 26-27, Tripathi 1975, 48. 

104 See Balbir 2014; see also recently Chanchani 2021. 
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names are accompanied by laudatory epithets praising their religiosity. Certain 
names are then singled out of men who distinguished themselves by specific 
pious activity such as the organization of pilgrimages, community celebrations, 
sponsoring of community buildings. This is a means for indicating illustrious 
families and declare that commissioning the manuscript is but one manifestation 
of religious dedication among many others. In fact, when data from manuscript 
colophons are crossed with material from inscriptions, the presence of such fam- 
ilies as a part of an elite society becomes even more evident. Some of the names 
found in the colophon recur in contemporary epigraphs in genealogies, not al- 
ways extensive, but sufficient to guarantee the identification. It can be seen that 
relatives of the sixth generation sponsor the production and installation of a Jain 
image, and in a later inscription the younger members of the family follow their 
elders’ path. This is not an isolated instance. Others also underline the continu- 
ous presence of large families in all areas of religious activity underlined in the 
manuscript colophon even if they are not connected to the commissioning of the 
manuscript. The following here is a case in point: '% 


samvat 1525 varse Māghašudī 15 Sukravare. srisrisriTapdgacchanayaka Surasumdarasūra ši. 
pam. Mahisamudra li., Āmbālikhitam. 

Prāgvātah šrīPattananagare vyavahārihārikotīrah. 

Sāmgākhyah samajani jinasādhujanopāsanāvyasanī. 
rakanisakarakarakirtiRakabhidhah sutas tasya. 

tatsahacārī ca Pūrīr dürikrtadustadosatatih. 

tattanayāh sadvinayāš catvārah Sobhitänvayah sadayah. 
Varasimgha-šrīNarasimgha-Karmaņāš caiva Naradevah. 

šrīpatisevyakalāvatpriyāh sriyadhyas ca satatam astaghah 

paritah pāvitagotrāš catväras te mahodadhayah, 

yäträ-samghapatir bhavan bahumahaih samghän sukham kärayan 
šrīsamyaktvasajāyašīlakalanāmukhyair mahair daršana- 
prodyanmodakalambhanaiš ca vipulam vismāpayan vistapam. 

Karmādevīpriyah kantakriyah punyamahodayah, 

Karmanah Sarmanas' tesu lekhayan šrījināgamam. 
SriSurasumdaraganädhipasüri-SisyaSriRatnamandanagurupravaropadesät 
tattvāksasomašaradi 1525 šrutalekhanāya vyagro vyalilikhad imam pratim Āgamasya. 


This Uttarādhyayanasūtra manuscript was copied in 1525 vs / 1468 CE, as indi- 
cated in the short prose sentence at the beginning of the colophon and repeated 
via a chronogram in the last of the verses following. It was done at the instigation 


105 Text given in Bhojak 1977, 20 and 44. 
106 Proposed correction. The text as quoted in the Indian edition has Sarmane. 
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of Ratnamandana a pupil of the then leader of the Tapagaccha monastic order, 
Surasundarasüri. So much for the monastic component. The copyist’s name is 
recorded only in the initial portion. Clarity is lacking as two names (Mahisamudra 
and Amba) are mentioned. They could refer to two different persons, the first, 
designated pamdita, the copyist of the text, and the second the one who wrote 
the verse-praSasti. This part, which occupies much more space than the rest, is 
devoted to the praise of the lay family, a business family from Patan, who acted 
as commissioner. The main sponsor is Karmana, but his entire kinship is present 
through genealogical relations, as he represents the third generation after his 
grandfather (Sämga) and father and mother (Raka and Puri). He is the third of 
four brothers also named (1. Varasimgha, 2. Narasimgha, 4. Naradeva). All names 
are accompanied by positive epithets showing their bearers as pious men and a 
tradition of piety going back far in time: the adjective jinasādhujanopāsanāvya- 
sani ‘obsessed by the adoration of Jain monks’ subtly enriches the stock of other- 
wise quite common epithets via the positive use of vyasanin, that is usually 
understood negatively. Normally, in such eulogies, the main commissioner’s wife 
(Karmadevi) is also named and described positively; she joins in the process. 
Karmana’s position within the Jain community, his religiosity and social prestige 
are emphasised through his community action as group-leader (sanghapati) and 
the organisation of pilgrimages to renowned Jain holy places in Gujarat and Ra- 
jasthan (see list above). This prestigious title implies high expenditure. The pe- 
nultimate verse underlines how Karmana frequently invested money in religious 
celebrations thus distinguishing himself as an eminent member of the commu- 
nity engaged in multiple religious actions, of which commissioning the present 
manuscript is just one. Another similar case, albeit slightly more modest, is indi- 
cated by two twin prose colophons in manuscripts dated 1532 vs / 1475 cE featur- 
ing the same Kharataragaccha monastic leaders and the same pious lay family. 
The main commissioner is credited with innumerable meritorious acts such as 
the installation of statues in Jain temples, participating in monastic promotion 
ceremonies and building halt-places for pilgrimages. He spent large amounts of 
money, earned due to his own strength. He is ‘the good layman Mandana’, whose 
part in commissioning manuscripts is conveyed by the epithet sakalasiddhäntena 
applied to him and his care for enriching a manuscript collection in Mandu 
(Madhya Pradesh), the mention Mandapadurge citkose found at the beginning of 
the two colophons.'% 


107 šrījinaprāsādapratimā-ācāryapadapratisthā-šnītīrthayātrāsatrāgarādy-agaņya-puņya-paramparā- 
pavitri-kriyamäna svajanmanā nijasvabhujārjitamukaladravyavyūha-vyaya lekhita sakalasiddham- 
tena susrävaka sam. $riMamdanena, Shah 1937, no. 150 (Darsanasuddhiprakarana) and no. 152 
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In the absence of precise information relating to financial or economic mat- 
ters in our colophons, terms such as sanghapati (applied for instance to our 
Mandana), mantrin or similar are the signs that help deduce the financial status 
of the families and their proximity to those of local political power. A computer- 
ized database containing all the material present in both the colophons and in- 
scriptions would help investigations of this kind taking place on a far larger scale, 
with the potential to produce really meaningful statistics. The occasional repre- 
sentation in painting or sculpture of prominent donors belonging to such families 
or, even of famous religious teachers showing special concern for the diffusion of 
manuscript culture, can be viewed as a consequence of this displaying process, 
manifested, in the first place, through manuscript colophons. 


9 Concluding remarks 


The format of Jain manuscript colophons is of course extremely diverse: from a 
simple date to long verse compositions. Sanskrit is the prevailing language. 
Whereas the palm-leaf manuscripts use it in its classical form, the paper manu- 
scripts show a strong tendency to vernacularization, which increases from the 
eighteenth century on, parallel to the expansion of the pattern in prose format. 
But the level of language and style is also dependent on the identity of the copyist 
and/or the prestige attached to a given manuscript copy. The colophon often 
serves as a free space in which the protagonists involved in the production of the 
object as either sponsors or instigators express their own presence within the 
group (monastic or lay) to which they belong. 


(Sämäcäri of the Kharataragaccha). The text given in Shah has some variations of reading in the 
two colophons and has been amended here. Other instances of laymen’s multidirectional pious 
activities mentioned in colophons are Shah 1937, no. 275 or no. 418 (1615 vs / 1558 CE). 
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Giovanni Ciotti 

Scribe, Owner, or Both? Some Ambiguities 
in the Interpretations of Personal Names in 
Colophons from Tamil Nadu 


Abstract: The study of the linguistic style and register of Tamil used in colophons 
found in manuscripts hailing from Tamil Nadu and containing Sanskrit, Tamil 
and Manipravalam texts brings us to the fringes of what is the conventional use 
of the language. Many idiosyncrasies and systematic variations from what is to- 
day accepted as standard are met and force us to reconsider linguistic assump- 
tions. This article focuses on personal names, their syntactic position in the 
colophons, and the ensuing ambiguity concerning their interpretation. Often one 
cannot in fact immediately decide whether they refer to scribes, owners, or indi- 
viduals who played both roles. 


1 Introduction 


The present article stems from the ongoing research that Marco Franceschini 
and I are conducting on a selection of paratexts, in particular colophons and 
lending/borrowing statements, found in palm-leaf manuscripts from the cultural 
area known today as Tamil Nadu.! While our collaborative study (slowly but 
steadily) moves towards a first comprehensive study on the interpretation of such 
material, I would like here to discuss a particularly thorny issue that concerns 
personal names as they are found in colophons.? 

Personal names occur sometimes in colophons, but their interpretation is not 
always straightforward. Several cases emerge in which it is difficult to establish 
whether these names refer to scribes, owners, or individuals who played both 
roles at the same time. 


1 See Ciotti and Franceschini 2016 and Franceschini in this volume. One may prefer the term 
‘paracontent’ to that of ‘paratext’, see Ciotti et al. 2018. 

2 With the term ‘colophon’ we intend here (a) ‘scribal colophons’, i.e. statements that indicate 
the beginning or the conclusion of the scribal activity (the former kind not discussed in this arti- 
cle), and (b) ‘ rship colophons’, i.e. statements that indicate the owner of a given manu- 
script. In our iz. Franceschini and I also investigate lending/borrowing statements, which 
are however only mentioned en passant in this article (see example (30)). 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CIEZIEIEN This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-005 
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There are two main ambiguous occurrences of personal names. One concerns 
the Tamil syntactic string composed of the three modules [personal name] + [title] 
(or [manuscript]) + [copying statement].* While the string [personal name] + [title] 
(or [manuscript]) can be safely understood to indicate a possessive relationship 
by means of an unmarked genitive to be attributed to the module [personal name], 
as is the norm in Tamil with names (e.g. celvan puttakam would mean ‘the manu- 
script of Celvan’), what happens when such a string is followed by the module 
[copying statement] is not obvious. Does the module [personal name] work as the 
agent of the verb (e.g. ‘Celvan copied the manuscript’) or should we still read it 
as an ownership statement (e.g. ‘the manuscript of Celvan was copied’)? 

A second interpretative issue is constituted by stray personal names, i.e. 
names that are written in isolation and are not part of colophons, whether these 
are written by the same hand that copied the text(s) found in the manuscript in 
question or by a different hand. To whom do these names refer? 

In order to tackle these interpretative issues, we will first have a look at how 
names of scribes and owners are most commonly expressed (§§ 2 and 3), includ- 
ing cases in which scribes are also owners (§ 4). Once these more easily interpret- 
able cases are established, we will focus on the ambiguous cases just mentioned 
above (§ 5) and try to ascertain to whom they refer by combining codicological, 
palaeographical, and philological observations. We will not shy away, though, 
from acknowledging when our methods fail to reach a fully satisfactory solution 
of the problem at hand. 

Before moving further, we should note that the considerations found in this 
article are based on part of the repository of paratexts that Marco Franceschini 
and I have collected, in particular on a selection of the manuscripts belonging to 
the collection of the IFP (Institut Francais de Pondichéry / French Institute of 


3 Here we use the term ‘module’ to indicate what corresponds approximately to a broad syntac- 
tic and semantic unit within a given sentence. In particular, in this article we will encounter the 
following modules: (a) [personal name], which can include not just the name of an individual, 
but also his ancestry and place of residence/origin; (b) [title], which simply indicates the title of 
a given text and is usually the object of the sentence; (c) [manuscript], which stands for any word 
meaning ‘manuscript’, such as pustakam, grandham (sic!), étu, etc. and is also usually the object 
of the sentence; (d) [copying statement], which indicates a number of possible verbal syntagms 
meaning that the act of copying is completed; and (e) [date], which indicates the moment in time 
when the copying of a given manuscript was started or, far more often, concluded and contains 
a complex array of sub-modules, such as year, month, day, constellation (see Franceschini in 
this volume). Furthermore, we use the term ‘string’ to indicate any sequence of two or more of 
such modules. 
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Pondicherry), recognised by UNESCO as a ‘Memory of the World’ Collection in 
2005.* More specifically, we will deal with 193 manuscripts and 510 paratexts. 


2 Scribes and copying 


Among the personal names that can be found in colophons, those of scribes are 
definitely the great majority. Names of owners and other people involved in the 
production and use of manuscripts are in fact, unfortunately, much rarer. 

As a consequence, scribes' names are also the main source of information we 
have to reconstruct the social settings of our manuscript culture. In fact, though 
not that common, scribes' names also come together with titles (e.g. guru, 
periyampi, etc.) as well as additional information concerning the place of origin 
or residence of the scribes, their male relatives, gotras, religious affiliations, etc. 
Just to give one example, the colophon of a copy of the Sucindrasthalamahatmya 
(dated 30 Dec. 1880) reads: 


(1) RE05920 
.. eju$akhaddhyayan Srivatsagotrotbhave satyäsadasütrah cucindiram näräyanar 
putran senapati likhitam’ 


Senapati, reciter of the Yajurveda, born in the Srivatsa gotra, [belonging to the tradition] of 
the Satyäsadasütra (read Satyäsadhasütra), son of Näräyanar of Cucindiram, copied [this 
manuscript]. 


This example also showcases one particularly characterising feature of the 
paratexts we are dealing with, namely the blending of Sanskrit and Tamil 
features, both graphic (various combinations of Tamilian Grantha and Tamil 
scripts) and grammatical (phonetic, morphological and syntactic). 


4 Note that all manuscripts belonging to the IFP collection have a registration number that be- 
gins with RE. 

5 Hereafter only the relevant parts of colophons are quoted, the omitted parts being replaced by 
ellipses. Tamilian Grantha script is represented in bold, whereas Tamil script is in normal char- 
acters. A number of brackets of different shapes are used to indicate that the original reading has 
issues and has been restored: ( ) for symbols, [[ ]] for scribal elisions, V / and / V for scribal inser- 
tions, [[a>]]b for scribal emendations, < > for scribal omissions corrected by the editors, [ ] for 
damages of the support and their editorial evaluation. + + (cruces desperationis) are used when 
reading and/or interpretation have failed. A few philological observations are included in round 
brackets in the translations, when needed. All translations are mine, though always discussed 
with Marco Franceschini. 
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When it comes to the way of conveying that a particular person is the scribe 
of a given manuscript, we find a restricted variety of expressions, most of which 
indicate that the act of copying is completed.* 

As for Sanskrit, the most common sentences we encounter are ended by forms 
of the verbal root likh-.” Particularly popular are its past participle, i.e. likhitam, 
used with the name of the scribe mostly in the instrumental (2) and above all the 
compound svahastalikhitam, which is mostly used either in a longer compound (3) 
or in predication with the name of the scribe moslty in the genitive case (4).® 


(2) RE38376 
... Ven kata(rama)diksitena likhitam ... 


Venkatarama Diksita copied. 


(3) RE10871 
.. vedäranyaväsisellapattärakakumäraganapatipattärakasvahastalikhitapustakam 


[The manuscript] copied by the hand of Ganapatipattäraka son of Sellapattäraka residing 
in Vedaranya. 


(4) RE15533y? 
paramesvaraguroh svahasthalikhitam 


Paramesvaraguru copied with his own hand (lit. [the manuscript] copied by the hand of 
Paramesvaraguru). 


Both likhitam and svahastalikhitam can also be found in Tamil colophons, but 
are used as some sort of finite forms, hence in a way that is equivalent to Tamil 
elutinatu (past third person neuter of the verb ‘to copy'?). In this respect, we 
have for example (5) RE15554a jfia[na]Sivan likhitam ..., Jhänasivan copied’, 
and (6) REO5574 ... gopalakrsnan svahastalikhitam, ‘Gopälakrsnan copied 
with his own hand’, but not *jhänasivanäl likhitam or *gopālakrsņanāl 


6 This is no place to list the rarer formulas that express the conclusion of copying and include 
the name of the scribe. 

7 Note that the verbs likh- and even vilikh- mean ‘to copy’; an example of the latter is found in 
RE30866 gamgätharena gurunä vy<ä>lekhyämgirasäbdake (‘having been copied (vyälekhya) 
by guru Gamgäthara’. The verbs rac- and virac- mean ‘to compose, to author’. 

8 Finite forms are rarer and found mostly in colophons in metrical form. 

9 Greek letters are added after manuscript numbers when the manuscript contains more than 
one paratext. They are added progressively from the beginning of the manuscript in the order 
paratexts have been met by Franceschini and me. For example, in the current case, RE15533y 
indicates the third paratext in RE15533. 

10 Like the verb likh- in Sanskrit, in this context the Tamil verb elutu- means ‘to copy’. 
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svahastalikhitam, i.e. with the personal name in the instrumental case." Alter- 
natively, one could interpret such strings as made of a personal name with an 
unmarked genitive, which as we mentioned in the introduction is the norm in 
Tamil, followed by a verbal noun. Such an interpretation could also imply that the 
combination of genitive + svahastalikhitam in Sanskrit (as in (4)) in fact underlies 
a Tamil syntactic construction. This would mean that the previous two examples 
could be translated as something like ‘the copying of Jhänasivan’ and ‘the copying 
of Gopälakrsnan with his own hand’.” 

Alternatively, forms of the Tamil verbal root elutu- are also often used. We 
may encounter both finite forms (7) and past participles (past peyareccams to use 
a partly Tamil indigenous terminology), followed for instance by a word meaning 
‘manuscript’ (8). 


(7) RE200476 
.. hirvacanacandrikai - yeluti[n]en ... 


... I copied the Nirvacanacandrikai ... 


(8) RE50420 
.. inta pustakam - ännäkuttikurakkal (read "kuru? for °kura°?) kanistan svaminatan kayyäl 
yelutina pustakam ... 


... This manuscript is the manuscript that was copied by the hand of Svaminatan youngest 
son (kanistan) of the teacher (kuru, i.e. guru) Āņņākutti ... 


Finally, we find concluding formulas containing (9) the noun eluttu (‘[written] 
character’) or (10) a compound thereof, namely kaiyeluttu (‘[written] character 
[drawn] by hand’). 


(9) RE201036 
... tyakavinotatennavan brahmadi*+?rajyan eluttu ... 


The writing of Tyakavinotatennavan Brahmädirayan (?). 


11 The spelling of svahastalikhitam is most unstable. Just to give some examples, it can be spelled 
as suhastalikhitam (REO4090ß), svayastalikhitam (RE107340), sakastalikitam (RE15447y), 
svastilikhitam (RE19988), sostalikhitam (RE25314ß) and cuvahastalikitam (RE26402). 

12 Note that we do also have cases of [name] + [copying statement], where the latter is just the 
word elutinatu (and its spelling variants). For example, RE45807 icalimatai kopälakrsnan 
elutinatu ('Kopālakrsņan from Icalimatai copied’ or ‘the copying of Kopälakrsnan from 
Icalimatai’). The syntactic ambivalence of verbal nouns in Tamil as finite forms and verbal nouns 
will be discussed further in § 5.1. 
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(10) RE47681 
... teyvanayakan kaiyeluttu 


The handwriting of Teyvanayakam. 


3 Owners and ownership 


The ownership of a manuscript can be expressed in two ways: (a) by the scribe of 
the manuscript who writes down the name of the person for whom the manu- 
script is intended (§ 3.1), or (b) by the owner himself, who writes somewhere in 
the manuscript his own name (§ 3.2). 


3.1 Ownership stated by the scribe 


Sometimes scribes record the name of the recipient of the manuscript, who is thus 
identified as its intended owner, i.e. the first person who possessed the artefact 
once it was completed. Although it cannot be said with certainty, we assume that 
the owner is also the sponsor, i.e. the person who paid for the work of the scribe. 

The most common Sanskrit ways to indicate the owner are the genitive of the 
personal name followed by a word meaning ‘manuscript’ (11) or the genitive of 
the personal name followed by the title of the work in question (12). 


(11) RE39684 

$rīmatgoļakīmathanivāsakāšyapānvayasya paiicāksarašivācāryyasya vaidya- 
nāthasya pautrasya visvanäthesvarasya putrasya vaidyanāthasya grandham iti 
jüeyam ... 


It should be known that this is the manuscript of Vaidyanätha, son of Vi$vanathe$vara, 
grandson of Vaidyanätha, [who was] of the lineage of Ka$yapa resident of the illustrious 
Golaki matha [and] teacher of the Paticāksarašiva. 


(12) RE43875B 
narayanasya - vedam trtiyastakam 


The third Astakam of the Veda of Narayana. 


The same expressions are also used in Tamil, where the genitive is usually left 
unmarked (13). 


(13) REO4080a 
ramasvami ayyan pustakam 


The manuscript of Ramasvami Ayyan. 
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The combination of a personal name followed by a compound made of the title of 
the work in question and a word meaning ‘manuscript’ is also not uncommon (14). 


(14) RE107938 
cupparäyan punyähaväcanapostakam 


The Punyahavacanam manuscript of Cupparäyan. 


A further, slightly more articulated formula is made of the dative of the personal 
name of the recipient of the manuscript (i.e. the owner) followed by a copying 
formula (15, 16). 


(15) RE15398 
.. tirunelveli mel matam tirupparankunram ätinafi cuvamikku mutitta perumar pillai 
makan piccapillai eluti mukitta kirmapiranam yinam 


The Kürmapiränam (read Kürmapuränam), which was fully copied by Piccapillai son of 
Perumar Pillai, who completed [it] for the master of the Matam Tirupparankunram Atinam 
in Tirunelveli, [was given as a] gift (y-inām). 


(16) RE22704 

veļļankoļļi kurunatayyan yelutinatu pälayankottai piranda pattaravarkalukku 
Vellankolli (?) Kurunätayyan copied [this manuscript] for Mr. Pattar, who was born in 
Pälayankottai. 


3.2 Ownership stated by the owner 


At other times, the owner himself writes what we could call an ownership state- 
ment. This means the hand that wrote such a statement differs from that of the 
scribe(s), who wrote the text(s) in the manuscript. Contrary to the previous case 
(§ 3.1), one cannot assume by default here that the owner was also the sponsor 
who paid for the production of the manuscript. Although this may at times be so, 
it may also be the case that the owner recorded his name on the manuscript after 
having bought it from a previous owner. In such cases, the statement is often left 
uninked. 


3.2.1 Explicit ownership statement 
A first case is represented by the string [personal name] + [title] (and/or [manu- 


script]), which we interpret as an ownership statement, because as mentioned 
above, Tamil syntax does not generally use the genitive case to mark ownership 
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when the owner is a person. A further - probably rather obvious - feature of this 
kind of statement is that it is not part of the scribal colophon, but can be added, 
for example, on a leaf at the beginning (17) or on an inserted folio (18). 


(17) RE49434a 
näräyanasämilv(?)]äddhyär elä\m/ käntam patapustakam 


The manuscript with the pada text of the seventh chapter of Narayanasamivaddhyar. 


(18) RE49434y 
vemkatešvaran e[lu] kandam padapustakam 


The manuscript of the pada text of the seventh chapter of Vemkatešvaran. 


Proof of the fact that our syntactic interpretation is correct arises from the follow- 
ing colophon (19), where the ownership is stated by the string [personal name] + 
[title] and is followed by the further string [personal name] + [scribal statement], 
clear evidence that the first name occurring cannot be that of the scribe. 


(19) RE19979y 
tirumeninatapattar rudratrisatai (line change) alakiyasundaram svahastalikhitam 


The Rudratrišatai of Tirumeninätapattar. Alakiyasundaram copied with his own hand. 


Another example (20) reads the same information in the opposite order with the 
string [personal name] + [scribal statement] followed by the string [personal name] 
+ [manuscript]. 


(20) RE10717B 

radraksinamasmamasaram šittiraimāsam \o. 6 o/ šuklapaksam pafcchall[ä]lmi 
somaväram yeluti mukufcutu meyiyü cuppuräyalln>]]n svahastilikhitam | 
yisvarakuru(kal) postakam 


In the year called Radraksi, month of Sittirai, sixth day, bright fortnight, fifth [lunar day], 
Monday, it was fully copied. Cuppuräyan from Meyiyü copied with his own hand. The 
manuscript of Yisvarakurukal. 


3.2.2 Stray names written by a ‘different’ hand 


Another way in which a secondary owner can record his ownership of the manu- 
script is simply by adding his own name somewhere on the manuscript (21, 22), 
or even on a slip of paper glued onto the manuscript (23). As a consequence, such 
a stray name will then be palaeographically distinct from the hand(s) of the 
scribe(s). 
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(21) RE33907a 
narayanan (the name is actually written on the blank verso of the folio on whose recto a 
section of text ends) 


(22) RE43875a 
janakirama Sarma (different hand on the guard leaf that is in fact an inserted folio that 
clearly does not belong to the original bundle) 


(23) RE12615 
senapatikan patikal (written on slips of paper pasted on the leaves) 


A caveat is in place here, as one cannot completely exclude that the owner may 
have recorded the name of the scribe on the manuscript. However, one wonders 
to what extent this may be likely, particularly if no further specification is given, 
such as adding a few words to the tune of ‘this was copied by ..”. A case in point 
is manuscript RE43820, where this is exactly what happens (24). 


(24) RE43820 
yajfasubrahmanyasya likhitam (line change) janakirama Sarma || 


The writing of Yajfiasubrahmanya. Janakirama Sarma. 


Here the hand of the colophon seems to differ from the one that copied the text. 
We can thus assume that Jānakirāma Sarma was the owner, who wrote down his 
name on the cover of the bundle, as well as indicating the name of the scribe. 


4 Scribes as well as owners 


It may also be the case that a person made a copy for himself, meaning he would 
be both scribe and owner of the manuscript. It seems that there is no standard 
way to express such a situation and what follows is a collection of cases encoun- 
tered thus far, both in Sanskrit and Tamil (25 to 30). 


(25) RE12621ß 

vemkatakrsnalikhitam svartthe 

[This] was copied by Vemkatakrsna for himself (svartthe). 
(26) REO82566 

yenakku yelutik konten 


Icopied [this manuscript] for myself. 
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(27) RE53247a 
Sri-afnafmgolapuraniväsino vemkatarayaguro svahastalikhitam | pustakam tasyaiva 


The writing by his own hand of Vemkatarayaguru inhabitant of the town of Sri-affiafmgola 
(?). The manuscript is indeed his. 


(28) RE55827y 
svāmimalairāmu svahastalikhitam | 6. svamimalairamu postakam | 


Svāmimalairāmu copied with his own hand. The manuscript of Svāmimalairāmu. 


(29) RE190288 
[date] yeluti muhificitu | © subramhmanyan pustakam | svahastalikhitam | 


[date] it was fully copied. The manuscript of Subramhmanyan, copied with his own hand. 


(30) RE55825 

.. trtiyakandam yeliti mukaficutu | 62 marutvakuti sundaravätiyär svahastalikhitam | 
6. yeduttavan kuduppadu | kudävittäl dayavu panni sundaväddhyär vamsa- 
sthälyedatttil) kuduppatu | 

.. the third chapter was fully copied. Sundaravätiyär of Marutvakuti copied with his own 
hand. He who takes it, will return it. If one does not return it, he will be kind and return it 
to the members (?) of the family of Sundavaddhyar.” 


At other junctures, the fact that a scribe is also the owner of the manuscript in 
question can be ascertained when other paratexts within the same manuscript 
help make the fact clear (31). Each paratext gives only the information that the 
person is the scribe or the owner. Combined, these tell us that the person played 
both roles. 


(31) RE20052 
RE20052a - Cintyagama: Jirnoddhäravidhi 
svāmināthapattar pustakam | o || 


The manuscript of Svaminathapattar. 
RE20052 - Sūksmašāstra: Adhvanyāsavidhi and Sadadhvalaksana 
ayyappattar kumaran svaminathabhattar postakam | © 


The manuscript of Svaminathabhattar son of Ayyappattar. 


13 In vamSasthdlyedatttil) the combination of suffixes -al-yedattu-il is the Brahmin Tamil ver- 
sion of standard Tamil -kal-itattu-il. The compound vamsa-stha- is tentatively understood to 
mean ‘family member’ (given in the Brahmin Tamil plural vamsasthäl). 
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RE20052y - Navarätrinirnayavidhi 
svaminathapattar | navarātripūjā | © 


The Navarātripūjā of Svāmināthapattar. 
RE200526 - Asaucädividhi 
svaminathabhattar svahastalakhitam | | © || 


Svaminathabhattar copied (°lakhitam, emend into °likhitam) with his own hand. 


A sub-case of this typology occurs when one of the paratexts is just a stray name 
(32). The person behind that name being both the scribe and the owner of the 
manuscript is of course made clear by information contained in the other 
paratexts (colophons and ownership statements), in so far as the hand that wrote 
them all is identical. 


(32) RE15536 
RE15536a - Vinäyakalpa 


lokanadhan 


RE15536ß - ? 
brhasrenipuraniväsasridaksinämürttigurusünulokanäthan svahastalikhitam sam- 
pürnam 


Lokanäthan son of the teacher $ridaksinamürtti inhabitant of Brhašreņīpura copied with 
his own hand. It is completed. 

RE15536y - Sarasvatīpūjākalpa 

$rimatlokanäthan pustakam sampūrņam 

The manuscript of the illustrious Lokanäthan is completed. 

RE155366 - Gaurīpūjā 

$rimatlokanadhan gauripüjai samaptah 

The illustrious Lokanādhan. The Gaurīpūjai is completed. 

RE15536e - Anantavratapuja 

perificeri lok[[a]]nadhan grandham 


The manuscript of Lokanadhan of Perificeri. 


5 Scribes or owners? 


As mentioned in the introduction we have encountered two main kinds of occur- 
rences of personal names the interpretation of which is ambiguous. The observa- 
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tions made so far will help us direct our understanding of them, though they may 
not always lead us to a satisfactory clarification. 


5.1 Asyntactic conundrum 


Another very frequent way of concluding a Tamil colophon is constructed with the 
gerund (ceytu vinaiyeccam) of the root elutu-, namely eluti, followed by a finite form 
of the verbal roots muki- or muti- (both meaning ‘to finish, to complete’). Hence, the 
standard expression would be eluti mukintatu or eluti mutintatu, although variant 
spellings are quite numerous.“ What matters here the most is that this expression 
seems to be in large part reserved for the syntactic string [date] + [copying 
statement], which would translate as ‘in date so and so, [this manuscript] was fully 
copied’ or, rather, ‘in date so and so, the completion of writing [occurred]’, since 
the third person singular neuter of a verb is basically a verbal noun.” 

There are however syntactically more complex cases in which the same con- 
struction has in the middle two more modules, namely [personal name] and [title] 
(or [manuscript]); for example in RE10775 (33.i). 


(33.i) RE10775 


krodhinamasamvatsaram kartt|ika]masam = 22 (D1) $uppu sahasranāma yeluti mukificatu 


Ifwe apply the principle that seems to have emerged from our previous examples 
according to which the construction [personal name] + [title] (or [manuscript]) in- 
dicates ownership, then we would need to translate as follows: 


In the year called Krodhi, month of Kārttika, 22nd day, the Sahasranāmam of Šuppu was 
fully copied. 


One can easily gather more similar cases (34.i, 35.i). 


14 The spelling of both eluti mukintatu or eluti mutintatu is rather unstable. Just to give a few 
examples, the former can be also spelled as eluti mukintitu (RE04209a), eluti mukificutu 
(REO5915), yeliti mukhificutu (RE10689), yeluti mukuficutu (RE10717ß), yeluti mukificatu 
(RE10775) and yesuti muhintatu (RE10906a, written in Tamilian Grantha script!), the latter as 
yeluti mutificatu (RE04090) and eluti mutittatu (RE108820). 

15 Note that the third person singular neuter can be used for animate agents, too. See the ex- 
ample (16), which has already been discussed above in 8 3.1). 
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(34.i) RE325726 
ceya (YJic) ati m? 32 (D2) aruvatterai comecuvarakurukkal āruņam upanisat eluti 
muhufi[catu] 


In the Jovian year Ceya, month of Ati, 32nd day, the Arunam Upanisat of Aruvatterai 
Comecuvarakuru was fully copied. 


(35.i) RE47712e - Korikanar Kataikkāņtam - 25 Dec. 1822 
ayyar kataikkan[tam ye]luti mukintitu e» 998 (YK1a) mārkaļi (M2) 12 (D1) yeluti mukintatu 


The Kataikkantam of Ayyar was fully copied. Kollam year 998, month of Markali, 12th day 
- it was fully copied. 


However, one could understand the syntax of these sentences in a completely 
different way with the module [personal name] indicating the name of the scribe, 
rather than that of the owner. In other words, [personal name] would be the agent 
of the action expressed in the module [copying statement] and one should not in- 
terpret it as an unmarked genitive, which would instead put it in a relationship 
with the module [title] (or [manuscript]). Such an interpretation is possible given 
the syntactic scope of the Tamil third person singular neuter of finite verbal 
forms, which as mentioned earlier, can be a verbal noun, as understood in the 
string [date] + [copying formula (eluti muki-)] or a finite verbal form, as we are 
alternatively arguing here for the string [personal name] + ... + [copying formula 
(eluti muki-)]. Hence, one could provide for all the examples just seen above (33.i, 
34.i and 35.i) an alternative translation (33.ii, 34.ii and 35.ii) in which the module 
[personal name] indicates the agent of the module [copying formula (eluti muki-)]. 


(33.ii) RE10775 
In the year called Krodhi, month of Karttika, 22nd day, Suppu fully copied the 
Sahasranamam. 


(34.ii) RE325726 
In the Jovian year Ceya, month of Ati, 32nd day, Aruvatterai Comecuvarakuru fully copied 
the Arunam Upanisat. 


(35.ii) RE47712€ 
Ayyar fully copied the Kataikkantam. Kollam year 998, month of Markali, 12th day — it was 
fully copied." 


16 The same double interpretation was offered above in § 2 for the string [personal name] + 
[copying formula (likhitam / svahastalikhitam)]. For similar observations on Tamil syntax, see 
Chevillard 2021, 22. 
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This latter interpretation seems to be supported by at least one notable case in 
the corpus here under consideration. In manuscript RE436436 after the string 
[personal name] + [title] + [copying formula (eluti mutintatu)], we find another 
string that reveals the recipient of the manuscript (36). 


(36) RE436436 - Asaucadipikä with Tamil meaning - 26 Feb. 1837 

dhunmukhivarusam mäcimäca m? 17 teti näyittikkilamai sasti visäkaneksittirattil 
palaniyil türunäcci amman cannitänattil dandäyutapänisamipattil comaracampettaiyil 
irukkum cäminäta ayyan kumäran bälasvämi ayyan äcaucaviti eluti mutintatu murrum 
civacitamparattukku elutina etu 

In the year Dhunmukhi, month of Mäci, 17th day, Sunday, sixth [lunar day], constellation of 
Visaka, Balasvami Ayyan son of Cäminäta Ayyan who is in Comaracampettai in the presence 
of (?samipattil) Dandäyutapäni in the divine presence of (cannitänattil) Tūrunācci Amman at 
Palani fully copied the Acaucaviti. The manuscript was copied for Civacitamparam. 


Here we are explicitly told that the name of the scribe, namely Bälasvämi Ayyan, 
and that of the recipient/owner, namely Civacitamparam, are different. There- 
fore, the syntactic string [date] + [personal name] + [title] + [copying formula (eluti 
mutintatu)] clearly does not express ownership. 

Unfortunately, for the time being we are not able to detect a rule - if one ex- 
ists at all — that allows us to decide how to interpret the string [personal name] + 
[title] (or [manuscript]) when the available information is not as straightforward 
as in the case of RE436436 (36). Increasingly extensive scrutiny of the paratextual 
material and the integration of further palaeographical and codicological data 
will hopefully help us solve in future some of these unclear cases. 


5.2 Stray names written by the ‘same’ hand 


We now return to the issue of stray names. We have already seen above (§ 3.2.2) 
that if the hand that wrote the stray name is different to the one that wrote the 
(main) text(s) of the manuscript, it can be assumed the floating name refers to the 
owner. We have also noticed (§ 4) that sometimes, by cross-checking various 
paratexts within the same manuscript, a stray name written by the same hand 
that wrote the text(s) can be attributed to a scribe who was also the owner of the 
manuscript in question. However, there are more ambiguous cases, where it is 
difficult to decide on the role of the person behind the stray name. 

Sometimes, we meet stray names that on palaeographical and codicological 
bases can be assumed to refer to the scribe and not the owner of the manuscript, 
though the latter option cannot be completely excluded. For example, both (37) 
RE10829a and (38) RE10845 read satyajriāni at the very end of the text (Figs 1 and 
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2). This seems to be a personal name and, since it is written by the same hand that 
copied the text in the manuscript, it also seems plausible that it is the signature 
of the scribe rather than the name of the owner/sponsor. 


Fig. 1: RE10829a [134'6] 


Fig. 2: RE10845 [63'8] 


Similarly, in the case of (39) RE33907ß the personal name tirumalanampi that 
appears at the end of the manuscript is written by the same hand that copied the 
text of the manuscript (Fig. 3), hence it seems to refer to the scribe rather than the 
owner/sponsor. 


Fig. 3: RE33907B [104'5] 


However, even if one considers these observations convincing, the question re- 
mains as to why these people did not add a [copying statement] such as svahasta- 
likhitam, given that there was enough available space on the leaf to do so? 

To the contrary, however, at other times the absence of the module [copying 
statement] can be justified, as for example in the case of (40) RE11032. Here, 
RE11032ß (Fig. 4) contains just a stray name, whereas RE110320, RE11032y and 
RE110326 tell us that the same person was the scribe of the manuscript. It is then 
possible to assume that RE11032f simply indicates the person in question was just 
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the scribe and not the original owner of the manuscript. However, does this pro- 
vide enough evidence to make such a claim? Both palaeographical and codico- 
logical considerations can help corroborate our assumption here. On the one 
hand, the hand that wrote the stray name in RE11032 is the same that copied the 
text of the manuscript, on the other, the name is seen to be written at the very end 
of the last line of the folio. This seems to suggest that there was not enough space 
to add the word svahastalikhitam, which was however already used before in the 
manuscript where space was available (i.e. RE11032a, Fig. 5). 


(40) RE11032 


RE11032a 
netunkatu vasantarajagurukkal prathamaputran sundare$varan svahastalikhitam 


Sundarešvaran first son of Vasantaräjaguru of Netunkatu copied with his own hand. 
RE11032ß 

sundaresvaran 

Sundarešvaran. 

RE11032y 

netunkatu vasantaräjagurukkal prathamaputran sundaresvaran svahastalikhitam 
Sundarešvaran first son of Vasantaräjaguru of Netunkatu copied with his own hand. 


RE110326 
sundaram svahastalikhitam 


Sundarešvaran copied with his own hand. 


Fig. 4: RE11032ß [237"8] 


Fig. 5: RE11032a [138'4] 
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The same observation seems not to reflect a mere coincidence, as it also works in 
another case, namely that of manuscript (41) RE43394. Here too, RE43394a 
(Fig. 6) contains just a stray name written at the end of the last line of the page, 
with no space for further additions such as a [copying statement], contrary to the 
statements in RE43394 (Fig. 7) and RE43394y. 


(41) RE43394 


RE43394a 
košappattu candrašekharagurukkaļ 


RE43394B 

košappattu bädürusubbaräyagurukkal kumāran candrašekharagurukkaļ svahasta- 
likhitam 

Candrašekharaguru son of Bādūrusubbarāyaguru of Košappattu copied with his own hand. 


RE43394y 

košappattu subbarāyagurukkaļ kumāran candrašekharagurukkaļ svahastalikhitam 
6. yiva (YJla) perattāši m? 27 (D1) somavaram rātripafica[190v4]maņikki 
reņukāmaņdapapūjai yeludi āccudu 


Candrasekharaguru son of Subbarāyaguru of Košappattu copied with his own hand. Jovian 
year of Yiva [= Yuva?], month of Perattāši, 27th day, Monday, at the fifth hour of the night, 
the Reņukāmaņdapapūjai was copied. 


Fig. 6: RE43394a [1618] and detail 


Fig. 7: RE43394B [1632] and detail 
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6 Conclusion 


All the cases discussed so far do not exhaust the virtually endless intricacies that 
can emerge when interpreting colophons. What we have intended to show here 
are the clear cases and those that can at least be analysed and categorised, 
though at times they may remain ambiguous. A minimal list of further complica- 
tions would include: physical damages that impair the reading; uncertainties in 
understanding (in particular from digital reproductions of manuscripts) if certain 
characters are inked and thus reconstructing the sequence in which they have 
been inscribed on the leaf; and the fragmentary information from different manu- 
scripts about the same person, whose role — or roles - remains unclear. 

Aside from the cases where the information is given overtly, one must recur 
to philological, palaeographical and codicological means to make sense of the 
content of the colophons. Please note that our intent should not be concerned 
with only baffling cases, but also provide an explicit justification for our interpre- 
tation of the role of personal names in colophons based on actual evidence and 
not just intuitive appreciation of these short texts. 

It remains that the above-mentioned means are not always sufficient to solve 
the problems we may encounter and would benefit from the establishment of a 
far wealthier database. In this way we would be able to assess the history of each 
manuscript far better, which for the time being awaits reconnection to its indi- 
vidual past, severed as it is by a long history of inadequate archiving practices 
and limited cataloguing undertakings.” 
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Marco Franceschini 

A Modular Framework for the Analysis of the 
Dates Found in Manuscripts Written in the 
Tamil and Tamilian Grantha Scripts 


Abstract: This article focuses on the analysis of the dates included in the scribal 
colophons found in manuscripts written in the Tamil and Tamilian Grantha 
scripts. In order to better investigate and understand different scribal patterns, a 
new approach has been adopted: the dates are conceived as modular entities, 
which can conveniently be segmented into smaller constituents, referred to as 
‘submodules’. In turn, these submodules will be scrutinised from the point of 
view of their constituents and their mutual relationship. 


1 Introduction 


This article focuses on the analysis of the dates included in the scribal colophons 
found in manuscripts written in the Tamil and Tamilian Grantha scripts. The 
analysis made here will be based on data collected, thus far, by Giovanni Ciotti 
and this author, which is to provide the basis for a forthcoming, broader work on 
scribal colophons and lending/borrowing statements in palm leaf manuscripts 
hailing from the Tamil-speaking South of India. 

In this article, the dates will be investigated from the point of view of their 
constituents and the relationships existing between them. For this purpose, a 
date will be conceived as a modular entity, which can conveniently be segmented 
into smaller constituents, referred to hereafter as 'submodules'.! The submodules 
are basically made up of the ‘value’ of a calendrical element (its name or its nu- 
merical amount) and, more often than not, of one or more ‘markers’: a marker is 
a symbol, a word (or an abbreviation thereof) which clarifies what calendrical 
element the value refers to. A value may be accompanied by one or more markers 
or left unmarked; some elements, however, are regularly marked in the dates, 


1 In a broader perspective, colophons themselves can be understood as modular entities, made 
up ofa string of component units (modules, in fact): in such a framework, the date is one of the 
several modules composing the colophons, together with the information concerning the 
owner(s) or the scribe, the title of the work and the copying statements, apology formulas, bor- 
rowing formulas, invocations etc. (see Ciotti in this volume). 


G Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CO BZD) This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-006 
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some only sporadically. For example, in the date 1021 ‘symbol for Kollam year) 
visvavasunamasamvatsaram arpaci (symbol for month) 23 (symbol for day) 
vyälakkelamai šuklapaksattil saptamitithi $ravananaksattiram (EO0076a)* are 
eight submodules: Kollam year, Jovian year, month, day, day of the week, fort- 
night (paksa), lunar day (tithi) and constellation. The values of the submodules 
are 1021, visvavasu, arpaci, 23, vyäla, Sukla, saptami and $ravana, whereas their 
markers are (symbol for Kollam year), samvatsaram, (symbol for month), (symbol 
for day), kelamai, paksa, tithi and naksattiram, respectively? Elements such as 
nama in visvavasunamasamvatsaram (‘the year called Vi$vavasu'), which are not 
indispensable in the structure of the submodule, are called here ‘expletives’; they 
are found usually - but not only - in metrical dates, where they are used to fill 
out the verses. 

As said above, this article focuses on dates thought of as strings of submod- 
ules, and especially on the elements contained in the submodules and their rela- 
tionships. Linguistic considerations, such as the distinction between the Tamil, 
Sanskrit or hybrid forms of the elements in the submodules, will be taken into 
account only occasionally, when felt convenient. Similarly, the different spell- 
ings in which one and the same calendrical element is attested in the database 
are given here without any pretence to exhaustiveness, sometimes limited to the 
most frequently occurring forms. 

This article is organised in sections. The next section presents the reader with 
an overview of the database at large and, more specifically, with some overall 
figures concerning the dates occurring in it: their number and chronological dis- 
tribution, their most frequently attested structures, the frequency and order of 
their submodules. The sections following are mostly devoted to the description 
of the submodules, namely those of the Kollam year, Jovian year, Sälivähanasaka, 
Kali and Christian years, solar month, lunar month, day, day of the week, paksa, 


2 The manuscripts quoted in this article are referred to by their accession number preceded by 
a siglum that indicates the library in which they are held: RE for Institut francais de Pondichéry; 
EO for École francaise d'Extréme-Orient, Pondicherry; VM for University Library, Leiden (van 
Manen collection); BN-INDIEN for Bibliothéque nationale, Paris; UVSL for U.V. Swaminathaiyar 
Library, Chennai; MS-OR for Cambridge University Library; TORI for Oriental Research Institute 
& Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum; MORI for Oriental Research Institute, Mysore; GOML for 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Chennai; TAM for Tiruvavatuturai Atina Nülakam; 
CNM for National Museum, Copenhagen; NLK for National Library, Kolkata. 

3 In the dates, the Kollam year, the Jovian year, the month and the day are often marked with 
different symbols and abbreviations: henceforth, these symbols and abbreviations will be repre- 
sented in the transcriptions as (KY), (JY), (M) and (D) respectively. A collection of these symbols 
(although now in need of a supplement) can be seen in Ciotti and Franceschini 2016, 85-105. 
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tithi, naksatra, minor calendrical elements and nālikais. Most of these sections 
have been complemented with tables, collected in the Appendix, the purpose be- 
ing to present the different attested structures of the submodules in a visually 
clear and direct arrangement. On the whole, these tables are, hopefully, self-ex- 
planatory; however, an explicative note has been prefixed to the first table of the 
series, i.e. that of the Kollam year. 


2 Frequency and order of the calendrical elements 


At present, the database collected by Giovanni Ciotti and this author includes 910 
colophons and lending/borrowing statements, to be found in 438 manuscripts, 
held in 16 libraries (11 in India, five in Europe). The dates found in these colo- 
phons are 518. A good number of these dates (197, i.e. 38%) cannot be converted 
into a Gregorian calendar date, being based on a Jovian year, and thus recurring 
cyclically every 60 years, or due to them being incomplete or containing contra- 
dictory elements, thus wrong values. The diachronic distribution of the remain- 
ing 321 dates is extremely uneven: 19 (6%) date from the seventeenth century, 39 
(12%) the eighteenth century, 248 (77%) the nineteenth century, with 15 (5%) da- 
ting from the first two decades of the twentieth century. 

The number of calendrical elements recorded in the dates varies greatly: the 
frequency of occurrence of each single calendrical element in the dates in our 
corpus is shown in Table 1 (Appendix).^ The eight elements underlined in the 
Table (from the Kollam year down to the naksatra) are those more frequently rec- 
orded in the dates; for this reason, their submodules will be analysed further be- 
low. Among these frequent occurring elements, the year, month and day are by 
far those most commonly present: all the dates contain at least one year (given in 
accordance with one of four different eras or with the so called Southern Jovian 
cycle), 99% contain at least one month (solar or lunar) and 87% contain the day. 
Given these premises, it comes as no surprise that the most common combination 


4 For the analysis of the frequency and order of the calendrical elements, only the (452) ‘com- 
plete and independent’ dates have been considered. This means that we have excluded all the 
dates in our corpus that are incomplete, either due to folio damage or because some of the ca- 
lendrical elements (typically the year, sometimes also the month) have already been provided in 
a preceding date (in the same colophon or manuscript) and must be inferred from there. An ex- 
ample of the latter category is: 1040 (KY) āvaņi (M) 5 (D) balakandam arambham pirattäci (M) 6 
(D) samäptam (RE20158), ‘The beginning [of the copying] of the Balakandam on the Kollam year 
1040, month of Avani, 5th day; completion on the month of Pirattaci, 6th day’. 
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of elements in the dates is Jovian year + solar month + day (found in 84 dates, 
19%), followed by Kollam year + solar month + day (79 dates, 17%); 29 dates con- 
tain Jovian year, month, day, day of the week; 18 dates contain both Kollam and 
Jovian years, month, day; 11 dates Kollam year, month, day, day of the week. As 
for the dates containing a large number of calendrical elements, 26 feature all 
eight of the most frequent calendrical elements (Kollam and Jovian years, solar 
month, day, day of the week, paksa, tithi, naksatra), 30 feature these eight ele- 
ments with the exception of the Jovian year and 32 comprise these eight elements 
without the Kollam year. 

In terms of their order, the calendrical elements and their submodules are 
usually arranged as shown in first column of Table 1, whereas the last column 
shows the number of ‘misplacements’, i.e. infringements regarding the ‘standard’ 
order, for each calendrical element. As can be seen, the day of the week alone 
counts for almost a half of the total misplacements (36 out of 76): largely due, in 
all likelihood, to the influence of the paficängas, the traditional Indian calendars 
used for determining the most auspicious time for celebrating rites and obser- 
vances — as well as unfavourable periods when no ritual should be performed. As 
their name suggests, pafcängas are based on five calendrical elements invariably 
arranged in this order: tithi, vàra (day of the week), naksatra, yoga and karana. 
In all the dates where the day of the week is *misplaced', it has been moved for- 
ward in the sequence of calendrical elements; more precisely, in 27 cases of 36 it 
has been placed after the tithi — the position it occupies in the paricangas. 

Beginning with the following section the different submodules have been an- 
alysed, in accordance with the order shown in Table 1. 


3 Analysis of the submodules 


3.1 Kollam year 


In the 518 dates collected in our database, the Kollam year has been recorded a 
total of 190 times and is accompanied by one or more markers in all occurrences 
but two. Asa rule, the number of the year has been written in numerals (187 times 
out of 190). By far, the most common case is the number of the year being marked 
by a symbol for ‘Kollam year’ after it: this occurs in 176 of 190 cases (93%).° Six of 


5 This number includes five dates in which the Kollam year has been marked with a symbol 
normally used for marking the Jovian year, presumably by mistake. 
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these dates feature the letter m directly after the number of the year, possibly im- 
parting an ordinal meaning to the number, and once an m is placed after the sym- 
bol for the year, probably as an abbreviation for [kolla]m.* 

Two more markers have been used in combination with the Kollam year writ- 
ten in numerals, although far less frequently than the symbols: the word kollam 
and a small group of terms of unclear meaning. The word kollam has been used 
in eight dates and always immediately precedes the number of the year. The 
words (abbreviations?) āmta, mta, mtu occur in just four dates: they are always 
written directly after the number of the year, sometimes in combination with the 
word kollam preceding it. The meaning of ämta, mta, mtu is not clear: they possi- 
bly confer an ordinal meaning to the numbers or may tentatively be understood 
as abbreviations for the Tamil word antu (as amt, mt, mtu respectively), which 
means ‘year; year of the Kollam era in Malabar.” 

In three dates the number of the Kollam year has been expressed in words, 
twice in Sanskrit and once as a Tamil ordinal number. In two of them, the number 
has been accompanied by a word for ‘year’ as a marker: the number recorded in 
the Sanskrit language is followed by the Sanskrit word abda, the number ex- 
pressed in the Tamil language is preceded by the Tamil word āņdu.* Please note 
that these two are the only metrically arranged dates in which the Kollam year is 
stated. 

Lastly, the number of the Kollam year is twice not accompanied by any mark- 
ing element whatsoever: in one case it is written in numerals, in the other in 
Sanskrit words. 


3.2 Jovian year 


In our database, the Jovian year has been recorded 330 times. The Jovian year is 
always identified by its name. Two different markers are used to identify the 
Jovian year: a symbol standing for ‘Jovian year’ or a word for ‘year’ (San./Tam. 
samvatsara/camvaccaram, varsa/varusam, abda, abdaka, vatsara, and their 


6 Compare the relatively numerous cases of an m appended to the symbols for Jovian year and 
for month, below, which can be interpreted as the last letter of the word [varusa]m and 
[māsa/māca]m respectively. 

7 TL, s.v. The latter assumption is supported by the fact that they invariably occupy the place 
that in other dates is filled by the symbol for Kollam year, which never appears together with 
them, or by the word ändu. 

8 They are abde paticapaticasahasre vikramanämasamvatsare [..] (VM1.45ß) and dirattu 
pannireņdām ändu [...] (RE15447y). 
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numerous variant spellings). Most frequently, the flagging element appears to 
the right of the name of the year: this is always the case for symbols of the Jovian 
year and largely so with the words for ‘year’, the only exceptions being when 
some dates have been arranged metrically. 

The name of the Jovian year has been marked by the following symbol for 
‘Jovian year’ (once, erroneously, a symbol for ‘Kollam year’, RE37121) in 174 oc- 
currences of 330 (53%), e.g. vijaya (JY) (RE082566). Additional elements occur- 
ring in these dates are the adverb nama, inserted - in just one single date - 
between the name of the year and the symbol (kuroti nama (JY), REO4137), and 
the letter m, written after the symbol for Jovian year in ten dates (e.g. tāruņa 
(Yom, RE10831y): it probably stands for the last letter of varsam/varusam, the 
word represented by the preceding symbol. Interestingly, in three dates the pair 
‘name of the year’ plus ‘symbol’ has been preceded by the progressive number of 
the year (written in numerals) in the Jovian sixty-year cycle, stated in similar 
(standardised?) expressions, roughly meaning: ‘the N° year in the cycle begin- 
ning with (Tam./San.) Pirapava/Prabhava’ (i.e. the name of the first year in the 
Jovian year cycle). 

The name of the Jovian year has been marked with a word for ‘year’ in 152 
occurrences of 330 (46%). As above, the word for ‘year’ largely follows the name 
of the year, either compounded to it (e.g. hevilambisamvatsara, VM10.8a; 
svabhänuvatsare, VM10.5; citrabhänuvarsa, VM9.4c; nandanābde, VM8.8c) or 
constructed as appositions (e.g. vikirama varusa, BN-INDIEN 199; kurodhi 
samvatsaram, RE55844a; sarvadhäriny abde, REO4127). On the other hand, the 
word for ‘year’ precedes the name of the year in seven dates, all of them metrically 
arranged." In the dates marked by a word for ‘year’, the adverb nama (‘by name’) 


9 A good many of them occur in the dates, e.g. samvatsara, samvassaram, camvaccaram and all 
the way to smamasaram. 

10 The three expressions are: [...] pirapaväti (JY) 12 äkiya piramāti (JY) [...] (UVSL1), ‘the Jovian 
year Piramāti, which is the 12th in the [cycle] beginning with Pirapavam’; [...] pirapavätikatäptta 
JY») 31 vilampi (JY) [...] (UVSL67e), ‘the Jovian year Viļampi, i.e. the 31st year that comes (°keta° 
for ?gata?) in the [cycle] beginning with Pirapavam’; [...] pirapavātiketārtam 57 yitir celläninra 
rattätca (JY) [...] (GOML D465), ‘the Jovian year Rattätca, which occurs as [lit.: in] the 57th year 
of the cycle that begins with Pirapavam’. In all the three dates the progressive number assigned 
to the Jovian year is one unit larger than expected, as if the number zero was assigned to the first 
year of the cycle. Lists of the names of the years in the southern Jovian sixty-year cycle are found 
in Rhenius 1836, 274—275; Pope 1867, 197; Sewell and Dikshit 1896, ii (Table I); Pillai 1922 (1.1), 
189 etc. 

11 They are: abde tāruņanāmake (EO0009b), abde paräbhave (EO0014), abde kīlakanāmake 
(E00021), abde bhaväkhye (EO0036a), varse nämnä virodhau (E00067ß), abde šrīplavanāmake 
(E00078y), asminn abde plavamge (E00143). 
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has often been inserted between the name of the Jovian year and the word for 
‘year’ (e.g. vikramanāmasamvatsare, REO5920; vilambināmābde, EO0138). Please 
note that the only occurrence of nama preceding the name of the Jovian year, as 
well as those of more unusual adverbs in place of nama (such as nāmaka, three 
times, and äkhya, one time), are found in metrical dates. 

All the 26 dates composed in metre found in our database contain the name 
of the Jovian year: in 25 dates it is marked with a word for ‘year’, in one date it has 
been left unmarked. As to be expected, in these 26 versified dates the expressions 
used to record the Jovian year are slightly more elaborate than usual, e.g. asminn 
abde plavamge (‘in this year Plavamga’, EO0143), abde šrīplavanāmake (‘in the 
illustrious year called Plava’, E00078y), varse nāmnā virodhau (‘in the year called 
Virodhi', EO0067ß), abde bhavakhye (‘in the year whose name is Bhava’, 
EO0036a). Moreover, three out of the five words for ‘year’ used as markers are 
found exclusively in metrically arranged dates: abda (16 occurrences), abdaka 
(once), and vatsara (three times). 

In two cases, the Jovian year has been followed by a marker now lost or un- 
intelligible. Finally, the name of the Jovian year has been recorded with no 
marker of any kind in only two dates, one of them metrically arranged. 


3.3 Other years: $älivähanasaka, Kali, Christian eras 


In our dates, the year is sometimes recorded in accordance with three systems of 
annual reckoning other than the Kollam era and the Jovian sixty-year cycle: they 
are the Saka or Sälivähanasaka era (recorded in 16 dates), the Kali era (occurring 
in 11 dates), and the Christian era (attested 12 times). 

The $aka year -or, as it is more often called in the colophons, the 
Šālivāhanašaka year - is expressed in numerals in all its 16 occurrences and is 
always marked. In 11 dates, the number of the year is preceded by the compound- 
marker šālivāhanašaka/cālivākanacaka, which is either immediately followed by 
a symbol for year or compounded with a word for ‘year’ (abda, arttam, artam, 
attam); in the latter case, a symbol for year is sometimes placed after the number 
of the year. In four dates, the number of the Šālivāhanašaka year is preceded by 
the compound šakābda or šakārttam; in three of these dates, the number of the 
year is also followed by a symbol for year (in two cases) or the word varusam (one 
case). In one date only, the number of the year is simply followed by the word 
äntu (‘year’) as its marker. It is worth noting that the invocation svasti Sri, often 
found before the year in inscriptions, precedes the Šālivāhanašaka year in three 
dates: although this invocation does not occur elsewhere in our corpus - and, as 
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such, seems to have an exclusive association with the Šālivāhanašaka year - it 
has not been considered a marker of this era. 

The year is recorded in accordance with the Kali era in 11 dates. The number 
ofthe Kali year is expressed in numerals seven times, three times in words; in one 
date, a blank space has been left in its place. The Kali year is always marked: in 
10 dates, the number of the year is preceded by the word kali or a compound in- 
cluding it as a marker (kalyādi, kaliyukāti, ‘since the beginning of the Kali age’; 
kaliyuka, ‘the Kaliyuga age’; kaliyukartam, kaliyukaptam, ‘year in the Kaliyuga 
age’); in the remaining date, the compound vatsaraparimitakalau, (‘in the Kali 
era amounting to year [...]’) is appended to the number of the Kali year expressed 
in words. In nine dates out of 11 a second marker has been added, either in the 
form of a symbol for the Jovian year (placed before or after the number of the year) 
or in the form of a word for ‘year’ (vatsara, varsa), placed after the Kali year. 

The Christian year is expressed in numerals in all its 12 occurrences and is 
always marked. The most common marker is the symbol for the Jovian year: in 
six dates it is placed after the number of the Christian year, in two dates it is 
placed before it, preceded in turn by the word irikilicu (‘English [era]’). In two 
dates, the number of the Christian year is preceded by the expression 
tévacakartam (‘year of the epoch of god’) and followed by the Tamil syllabic 
vowel i, this latter is most likely to be understood as an abbreviation for inkilicu. 
In the remaining two dates, the number of the Christian year is followed by the 
Tamil word äntu (‘year’) as its marker. 

It should be noted that the years given according to the Sälivähanasaka, Kali 
and Christian eras are recorded in the dates together with at least one more year 
— usually the Jovian year, sometimes the Kollam year, on a few occasions both 
are featured; in only one case, a Christian year is given as the only year in a date 
(BN-INDIEN 333). It is not rare for the dates to record three different years 
(Sälivähanasaka, Kali, and Jovian or Šālivāhanašaka, Kollam and Jovian) and in 
two dates four different years are mentioned (Šālivāhanašaka, Kali, Christian and 
Jovian). 

As shown in Table 1 (Appendix), as a rule the Šālivāhanašaka, Kali and 
Christian years precede the Kollam and Jovian years. A noteworthy syntactical 
feature often found in these dates is the presence of a relative participle placed 
between the Šālivāhanašaka, Kali and Christian year(s) on the one side, and the 
Kollam and/or the Jovian year(s) on the other. Such a relative participle (itin mel 
cellaninra,? mel/mer/melc celläninra, cellāninra, cellum, itil nikalkinra, äkiya, all 


12 The word itin is sometimes abbreviated to its last letter (n), as in: svasti Sri 
šālīvāhanašakābdam 748 n melc celläninra kollam 1002 (KY) vyaya (JY) tai (M)m [...] (EO00338), 
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for ‘which occurs in’; sariyāna, ‘which is equivalent to’) constructs a relative sub- 
ordinate as in: cakarttam 1630 (JY) mer celläninra carucitti varusam āvaņi macam 
[...] (BN-INDIEN 329), ‘The Jovian year Carucitti, which occurs in the Caka year 1630, 
the month of Avani’. This practice seems to be associated with the Šālivāhanašaka 
year in particular, as this syntactical structure is found in 15 dates of the 16 in which 
the Šālivāhanašaka year occurs in our corpus.” However, it is also attested in dates 
where only the Kali or the Christian year has been recorded (together with the 
Jovian year), although rarely — one and three times respectively." 


3.4 Solar month 


In our database, the solar month has been recorded 485 times. The month is al- 
ways identified by its name,” which can be given according to two distinct sets of 
names: one in Tamil and the other in Sanskrit. The Tamil names of the months 
are a great deal more common, being attested 422 times, seven of them in 
abbreviated form; the Sanskrit names are used only 60 times;" in three dates the 


‘Svasti Sri. The Kollam year 1002, which occurs in the year 748 of the Šālivāhanašaka era, Jovian 
year Vyaya, month of Tai’; cālivākanacakārttam 1701 n mer cellaninra kollam 956 (KY) caru (JY) 
cittirai (M) [...](TORIML6355), ‘The Kollam year 956, which occurs in the year 1701 of the 
Calivakana era, the Jovian year Caruvari, the month of Cittirai’. 

(RE20078ß), ‘Svasti Sri. The Jovian year Sarvatāri, which occurs in the year 1733 of the 
Šālivāhanašaka era, the month of Painkuni’; šakābdam 1520m varusam äkiya paräpava (JY) 
kārttikai (M)m [...] (RE20042), ‘In the Jovian year Parapava, which is the year 1520 of the Saka 
era, month of Kärttikai’; šālīvāhana šakābdam 1787 (JY) sariyana raktāksināmasamvatsaram 
tulāmāsam [...] (MORI-3633), ‘The year called Raktäksi, which is equivalent to the year 1787 of 
the Sälivähanasaka age, the month of Tula’. 

14 The relative participle occurring in all these four dates is cellum, which, conversely, is never 
found in the dates in which the Šālivāhanašaka year is recorded. E.g.: tevacakartam 1847 i cellum 
kilaka (JY) kārtikai (M) [...] (MS-OR-BOX Y Box Y item 3a), ‘The Jovian year Kilaka, which occurs 
in the year of the epoch of god 1847 of the English era, month of Kartikai’. 

15 In one date the name of the month is followed by the number (written in numerals) corre- 
sponding to its position in the list of the months (starting with Tam. Cittirai/San. Mesa): tai 10 
(M)m (RE20046), ‘the month Tai, number 10°. 

16 The abbreviated forms are: märkal° for mārkali (EO0074y), c? and citt? for cittirai (REO4082ß 
and EO0034y), kārt” (twice), kartti? and karrr? for kärttikai (EO0006a, EO0064p, REA7712p and 
RE47712y respectively). 

17 In one date the name of the solar month is given twice in a row, in the Sanskrit and in the 
Tamil languages: tanucuravi märkali (M) (RE15398), ‘the month of Markali [i.e.] month Tanucu'. 
The compound tanucuravi is a tamilized form for Sanskrit *dhanü-ravi, ‘the month Dhanus’. 
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month has been recorded with its English name, followed in the same date by its 
Tamil counterpart.? Furthermore, in one colophon in which dates for both the 
start and end of writing have been recorded, the second occurrence of the name 
of the month (which is the same in the two dates) has been replaced with a sym- 
bol representing the Tamil word merpati, ‘the aforesaid’.” In one date, the name 
of the month has been lost. 

Basically, two markers are alternately used to flag the name of the month: a 
symbol for ‘month’ and a word for ‘month’ (māsa, mäcam, mätam, mati, mas, 
ravi). Both markers are written after the name of the month, with the exception of 
a few cases occurring in metrically composed dates (see below). In over 75 per- 
cent, the name of the month has been marked with a symbol for ‘month’ (373 out 
of 485), in approximately 20 percent by a word meaning ‘month’ (92 out of 485); 
in one date the two markers appear together (mācimāca (M), RE436438). In 
eleven cases the name of the month has not been marked in any way whatsoever; 
in four dates the (Tamil) name of the month has been preserved, but the marker 
is lost. 

The symbols for month are far more frequently coupled with the Tamil names 
of the months (365 times of 422) than those of Sanskrit (only six of 60), and they 
are used as markers in all the three cases in which the month has been recorded 
in its English name. In 67 occurrences the symbol for month has been followed 
by the final part of the word that it represents: m (presumably for māsam or 
macam, 64 times), cam (i.e. the final syllable of the word macam, two times), t? 
(probably for tam, the final syllable of the word mätam, one time). 

As for the words for ‘month’ used as markers, they occur in combination with 
both the Tamil and the Sanskrit names of the months, evenly split (45 and 46 
times respectively). The marker-words attested in our dates are mäsa (80 times, 
by far the most frequently attested), ravi (three times), mäcam (four times), 
mātam (three times), mati and mds (one time each). The words māsa and ravi 
have been used to mark both Tamil and Sanskrit names of months, mätam and 
mäcam occur only in combination with Tamil names, mäs and mati with the San- 
skrit name of amonth. 

As expected, the 17 solar month submodules which occur in metrical dates 
(all in the Sanskrit language) have sometimes specific features, such as: use of 
expletives (e.g. mesasamjfie ca mäse, ‘in the month called Mesa’, VM10.18aß), in- 


18 E.g. 1835 (JY) marci (M) ceya (JY) parikuni (M) 9 [...] (CNM D1063), ‘Year 1835 [of the English 
era], month of Marci [i.e. March], Jovian year Ceya, month of Pankuni, 9th day’. 

19 The date runs: 1043m (KY) tai (M) 8 (D) [...] merpati) (M) 1 (D) (RE47715B), ‘Year Kollam 1043, 
Tai month, 8th day [...] the above-mentioned month, the 1st day’. 
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verted syntax, with the marker preceding the calendrical element (e.g. mdse 
mithunasamjnike, ‘in the month called Mithuna’, EO0138), use of uncommon 
forms of the name of the month and of the marker-word (as in taulike mäsi, 
E00143), use of quasi-standardized periphrastic expressions in absolute locative 
construction meaning ‘when the sun was in/entered/reached (name of the 
month)’, such as: tulam prāpte divākare (EO00690), ‘when the sun has entered 
the [month of] Tula’. The metrical requirements are very likely why in two met- 
rical submodules the mere name of the month is mentioned, with no accompany- 
ing marker or specification whatsoever. 


3.5 Lunar month 


In our database, the lunar month has been recorded in 32 dates. The names of the 
lunar months, which are always recorded only in Sanskrit, have been marked by 
a name for ‘month’ in two-thirds of the dates (24 out of 32): mdsa is used in 21 
dates, mds in three (once preceded by the expletive ca in a metrical date). As 
usual, the marker-word can either be compounded to the name of the lunar 
month (e.g. phālgunamāse, EO0002a; mārgašīrsamāsam, EO0111b) or added to it 
as an apposition (e.g. pusye mäsi, ‘in the month of Pusya’, VM2.28). 

The name of the lunar month has been followed by a symbol for month on 
three occasions, in one of which the symbol has been followed in turn by the let- 
ter m, representing the last letter of the word mäsam or mäcam (see above, under 
‘Solar month’). Remarkably, these three are the only mentions of a lunar month 
occurring in dates in prose: all the other dates in which the lunar month is men- 
tioned, whether marked by a word for ‘month’ or not, are metrical. 

The name of the lunar month has not been accompanied by any marker in 
five out of 32 occurrences (16%): this is a relatively high rate, especially when 
compared with that of the solar month (2,3%). All five occurrences, however, bear 
peculiar features that may well justify the absence of a marker identifying the 
name of the month as such (although, admittedly, in the same dates other calen- 
drical elements have been ‘regularly’ marked by a specifying word): two dates are 


20 Such periphrastic expressions are attested in five dates, the other being: dinakare mesam 
gate, ‘when the sun enters the [month of] Mesa’, E00078y; cāpam yāte tv ahaskare, ‘when the 
sun has gone to the month Capa [i.e. Dhanus]’, RE30370; gate bhänau katakam, ‘when the sun 
had reached [the month] Ka[rka]taka', EO0009b; kumbhe püsini sthite, ‘when the sun is in the 
[month] Kumbha', REO4127. 
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metrical or quasi-metrical,? one date has been visually segmented into its ele- 
ments by means of dandas inserted between them,” two dates are made up of a 
single Sanskrit compound.” 


3.6 Day of the solar month 


In our corpus, the day of the solar month has been recorded 467 times, in a quite 
wide variety of ways; the marker, when present, always follows it, with just one 
exception. The number of the day can be given in numerals or in words, and in 
the latter case the number can be an ordinal (as is often the case) or a cardinal. 
The marker can be a symbol for ‘day’, a (Sanskrit or Tamil) word for ‘day’ (or an 
abbreviation) or, in a few cases, a combination of them. 

In the large majority of cases (426 out of 467, 91%), the number of the day has 
been expressed in numerals. By far, the most common case is that of the number 
of the day expressed in numerals and marked by a symbol for ‘day’: alone, it 
makes for about four-fifths of the total number of cases, i.e. 370 out of 467, in- 
cluding one occurrence in which a, possibly a Tamil ordinal tag,” has been put 
right after the numerals, and six more cases in which the number of the day or 
the marker is either now lost or illegible, but were most probably represented by 
numerals followed by a symbol for ‘day’. In four cases the numerals and symbol 
for ‘day’ have been followed by one more marker, i.e. the syllable ti? (presumably 
representing the last syllable of the Tamil word tikati or tiyati, ‘day’).”° In 42 cases 


21 E.g. dhädvatsare mädhaväkhye šukle tv ekädase dine (RE082580, anustubh), ‘In the year 
Dhäd [sic!], in the month of Madhava, in the bright [fortnight], on the 11th day’. 

22 nantanasamvasaram | āšvījam | bahalatrayodasiyin anru | budhankilamai nal (RE109240), 
‘The day of the year Nantanam, [month of] Aévijam, on the thirteenth day of the dark fortnight, 
Wednesday’. 

23 durmmukhināmasamvatsaramāghašuddhadašamyām (VM10.22ß), ‘On the tenth [lunar day] 
in the bright fortnight of the [month of] Magha of the year called Durmmukhi’; hevilam- 
bisamvatsarapusyašuddhapaurņamyām (VM10.8a), ‘At the full moon of the month of Pusya of 
the year Hevilambi’. 

24 See Ciotti and Franceschini 2016, 71. 

25 In one case, between the numerals and the syllable ti the scribe erroneously wrote a symbol 
for ‘month’ in place of a symbol for ‘day’. 

26 Ifso, this practice would be parallel to that of writing the last letter(s) of the words replaced 
by the symbols for Kollam year, Jovian year and month (see above). The writing of the last letter 
or syllable of the word represented by a symbol is possibly connected to the practice of actually 
reading the symbolised word. The symbol replaces the word it represents, thus suspending the 
linear process of writing: the written last syllable or letter of the replaced word is a splice - so to 
say - which joins that suspension with the resumed linear process of writing. 
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the numerals expressing the day have been followed by a marker other than a 
symbol: a Tamil word for ‘day’ (teti/teti, ted(h)i, tikati, tiy(y)ati: 15 times)” or an 
abbreviation for one of such Tamil words for ‘day’ - the Tamil consonant t with a 
curl on its right top (attested 27 times) or the syllable ti (for tikati or tiyati, see 
above in this section) attested only once, with the Tamil locative suffix appended 
to it (tiyil). Finally, in 19 cases the day represented in numerals has been left un- 
marked. 

The number of the day has been recorded in words 39 times (8%); it is usually 
marked by a word for ‘day’ or an abbreviation thereof (32 times), but in four dates 
it has been marked by a symbol instead, and in three dates contains no marker. 
Most usually, the number has the form of an ordinal: this is always the case with 
the numbers expressed in Tamil (14), marked by a following Tamil word for ‘day’ 
(teti, tēti, tedi, tikati; eight times), by a symbol for ‘day’ (four times)? or unmarked 
(two times). The numbers expressed in Sanskrit are ordinals in 12 cases, cardinals 
in eight dates; in five cases, they either represent a cardinal or ordinal number 
(ekādaša, trayodaša, saptadasa). The Sanskrit numbers have been marked by a 
Sanskrit word for ‘day’ following (dina, divasa, vasara, ahan; 23 times in all)” or 
left unmarked (one time). 

The day has been mentioned in seven versified dates: the number of the day 
is expressed in Sanskrit in all of them, and the marker a Sanskrit word for ‘day’. 
Note that some unusual marker-words, such as vasara, ahan, sudina, occur only 
in these metrical dates. 


3.7 Day of the week 


The day of the week has been recorded 204 times in our database. The names of 
the days of the week are built from the name of a ‘planet’ (derived from that ofa 


27 In six dates, the number of the day is followed by ā/ām/m, possibly Tamil ordinal tag (Ciotti 
and Franceschini 2016, 71), and marked with tikati, tiy(y)ati. The form tiyyati is the Malayalam 
counterpart of Tamil tiyati: it is attested only twice in one single colophon, both times preceded 
by ordinal tag am, which also occurs only here. 

28 The four Tamil ordinals followed by a symbol for ‘day’ are all represented in unusual forms: 
in three occurrences, all from the same manuscript (UVSL67), they are abbreviated to the first 
syllable (mu for mutal, ‘first’); in the remaining case, mutal is represented by a specific symbol 
(BN-INDIEN 65). 

29 Among the four attested markers, dina is by far the most frequently attested: it occurs in 18 
cases out of 23, once (in a metrical and highly corrupted date) in the form sudina placed before 
the ordinal number indicating the day (RE15543a). 
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deity) followed by a word for ‘day’; both the names of the planets and the words 
for ‘day’ can be expressed in Sanskrit and Tamil.? In most cases, the word for 
‘day’ following the name of the planet, although being part of the name of day of 
the week itself, acts as the marker: in two cases, both in metrical dates, the word 
for ‘day’ actually precedes the name of the planet. In 15 occurrences, an addi- 
tional marker, in the form of one more word for ‘day’ (dina/tina, nal), has been 
added after the name of the day of the week.” In one case the marker has gone 
lost; in just four occurrences (2%) the name of the planet is given without any 
marking element.” 

A few linguistic remarks are relevant here. The names of the planets are rec- 
orded in Tamil (68 times), in Sanskrit (71 times) or in hybrid forms (65 times) 
which stand in between those of the first two sets; the three groups are split al- 
most evenly. Similarly, the words for ‘day’ coupled with the names of the planets 
can be Tamil (kilamai, varam, teti) or Sanskrit words (vara, väsara, dina, divasa). 
As a rule, the name of the planet and the word for ‘day’ attached to it are in the 
same language, but with some distinctions and exceptions. The Tamil and hybrid 
names for the planets are all combined with Tamil words for ‘day of the week’, 
namely kilamai and varam,* but with a contrasting distribution: kilamai is largely 
combined with the Tamil names of the planets (59 times out of 73, 81%), and only 
in a minority of cases with the hybrid names of the planets (13 times out of 73, 


30 E.g. San. soma-vara, Tam. tinkal-kilamai, ‘Mon-day, Mon-tag, lune-di’; San. guru-vāra, Tam. 
viyāla-kkilamai, ‘Thurs-day, Donners-tag, giove-di’. 

31 E.g. somavāradinam (RE19996ß), ‘the day Sunday’; stiravāranāļ (RE50420), ‘the day Satur- 
day’; nāyittikisamai dinam (RE109060), ‘the day Sunday’. 

32 Bychance, all the four are names for the planet Mercury (budha, buddhi, putan). 

33 Besides the ‘purely’ Sanskrit and ‘purely’ Tamil names of the planets - such as soma/tinkaļ 
(Moon), mangala/cevvay (Mars), guru/viydlam (Jupiter), šukra/veļļi (Venus), ravi/fiayiru (Sun) - 
a group of hybrid forms is attested in the dates. These hybrid forms are actually adaptations of 
Sanskrit words to the Tamil writing conventions and/or to the Tamil phonetic system (e.g. coma 
for soma, ‘Moon’; mankala for mangala, ‘Mars’; kuru for guru ‘Jupiter’; manta for manda, ‘Sat- 
urn’; cavumiya for saumya, ‘Mercury’; cukkira/cukkura for Sukra, ‘Venus’; panu for bhānu, ‘Sun’). 
All of these forms are accepted in TL. A few more hybrid forms are attested in the dates, that are 
partial (‘halfway’) adaptations to the Tamil language (pudhan and buda for budha, ‘Mercury’; 
stira for sthira) and cases of hypercorrection (sdhira for sthira, ‘Saturn’). However, in the present 
article they are treated as a separate category (‘hybrid names of the planets’, ‘Hyb’ in the table): 
the reason for this is that the dissimilar frequency of occurrence of the words for ‘day’ coupled 
with the ‘purely Tamil’ and the ‘hybrid’ forms of the names of the planets strongly suggests that 
the scribes perceived - consciously or not - these two sets of names as linguistically unalike (see 
below). 

34 Inone date, the Tamil word teti, ‘day of the month’, is coupled with a Tamil name for a planet 
(RE19028f). 
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18%);* on the contrary, the word vāram has been coupled with the Tamil names 
of the planets only in 12% of the cases (seven out of 59), whereas it is used 88% 
of the times (52 out of 59) in combination with the hybrid names of the planets.* 
The Sanskrit names of the planets, have mostly been coupled with Sanskrit words 
for ‘day’ (vāra, vāsara, dina, divasa),” but have also been followed by the Tamil 
word kilamai, albeit in just one case. 

The day of the week has been recorded in 16 metrical dates, entirely com- 
posed in Sanskrit. These dates features unusual marker-words (such as divasa 
and vāraka) and names for the planets not to be found elsewhere as well as unu- 
sual syntactic constructions and more elaborate expression, e.g. värake ca 
jivakhyake samjfie (VM10.18aß), ‘on the day called Jiva [= Thursday]’.* 


3.8 Paksa 


The lunar fortnight (San. paksa, Tam. patca, ‘wing; half’) has been recorded in 78 
dates. In all the dates but one (for which see at the end of this section), the value 
of this submodule is an adjective meaning ‘bright’, ‘white’, ‘former’ (referring to 
the waxing moon) or ‘dark’,’black’, ‘latter’ (regarding the waning moon);” the 
marker of the submodule, when specified, is a noun for ‘fortnight’ — always 
paksa/patca/pakka, except for a single chada. The adjectives attested in our cor- 
pus indicating the waxing fortnight are šukla/cukkila (‘bright’), sveta and valaksa 
(‘white’), suddha (‘clear, bright’), pürva (‘former’); those indicating the waning 
fortnight are krsna/kusna (‘black’), bahala (‘thick, dense; intense, deep (of a 
colour)’), tamisra (‘dark’), apara and amara (‘latter’),“° valaksetara (‘the other 
than the white’, i.e. ‘the dark/black’), amdva[ci], ‘new moon'.^ 


35 Cf. Tam. putankilamai (RE10835y) and Hyb. pudhannkilamaiyum (EO0044a), both for 
‘Wednesday’. 

36 Cf. Tam. ātivāramum (BN-INDIEN 319) and Hyb. pānuvāram (RE20066), ‘Sunday’. 

37 Among these four markers, vāra (occurring 40 times out of 65) and väsara (18 occurrences) 
are by far the most commonly used. 

38 Jivais an epithet of Brhaspati, who is the regent of Jupiter, which, in turn, is the planet which 
identify Thursday. 

39 In Southern India the lunar months are amänta, i.e. they end on the new moon tithi: thus, 
the waxing fortnight comes first and is sometimes called ‘former’ (pürva), the waxing fortnight 
follows and is sometimes called ‘latter’ (apara, see below). 

40 For apara, ‘latter’, see the preceding note. According to TL, Tam. amara derives from San. 
apara (see under the entry amarapakkam). 

41 The compound amävapakkac, attested once and referring to the dark fortnight, should be 
emended into amāva[ci]pakkac, ‘the fortnight of the new moon tithi (amdvaci)’. Still, it is rather 
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In 60 cases (out of 66, 91%) the specifying adjective and the noun for ‘fort- 
night’ have been joined in a compound” (krsnapaksattil, ‘in the black (i.e. wan- 
ing) fortnight’, EO0134aß; püruvapatcattil, ‘in the former (i.e. waxing) fortnight’, 
BN-INDIEN 340), sometimes including the tithi as the third member (e.g. 
pūrvapaksacaturddašyām, ‘in the 14th [tithi] of the former (i.e. waxing) fortnight’, 
REO5920; kusnapatcatiriyoteciyun, ‘in the 13th [tithi] of the black (i.e. waning) 
fortnight’, E00034y). On the other hand, in six cases the adjective and the noun 
are grammatically distinct units, each bearing its own ending (always the loca- 
tive): in these cases (all occurring in versified dates in Sanskrit), the syntactic or- 
der of the two words is, of course, freer than usual (e.g. pakse svete ca, ‘and in the 
white (i.e. waxing) fortnight’ VM10.18aß; pakse šukle, ‘in the white (i.e. waxing) 
fortnight’, REO4127; pakse valaksetare, ‘in the other-than-the-white (i.e. waning) 
fortnight’, EO0009b). 

In eight dates, the word for ‘fortnight’ (i.e. the marker) has been dispensed 
with, e.g.: šukle (REO82580), ‘in the white [fortnight]’; *$Suddha? (VM10.228), ‘the 
bright [fortnight]; bahalatrayodašiyin (RE109240), ‘in the 13th tithi in the dense 
(i.e. dark) fortnight’; sukladvitiyai (REO5574), ‘the second [tithi] in the bright [fort- 
night]'. 

In one date the fortnight is recorded with its proper name, i.e. mākāļayapaksa 
(San. mahālayapaksa). The Mahälayapaksa is the latter (waning) fortnight of the 
lunar month of Bhadrapada (or Bhadra): it is best known as Pitrpaksa and, as its 
name indicates, is particularly devoted to the celebration of rites in honour of the 
ancestors. The manuscript in point (MS-OR-2369a) was completed on 
mäkälayapaksa amäväsai, ‘The new moon tithi of the Mäkälayapaksa’, i.e. on the 
last tithi of the Mahalayapaksa. 

Lastly, in three dates all that has been recorded is a word for fortnight (paksa, 
twice, pakkam, once), without any complement of specification to tell us into 


puzzling, since no similar compound is found in our database referring to the dark or the bright 
fortnight (*pūrņamaipakkac, ‘the fortnight of the new moon’); possibly, it is an elliptical expres- 
sion equivalent to (a hypothetical) San. compound amäntapaksa or amäväsyäntapaksa, ‘the 
fortnight which ends on the new moon tithi', along the lines of amänta, ‘[the lunar month] that 
ends on the new moon tithi’. 

42 Given the rudimentary grammar that often characterises our colophons, in some cases it is 
admittedly difficult to determine if the adjective and the noun are actually compounded or 
simply juxtaposed, especially when none of the two is marked by an ending, e.g. cukkilapatca 
(or cukkila patca?). 

43 This date is expressed as a single compound durmmukhināmasamvatsaramāghašuddha- 
dasamyäm, ‘On the tenth [tithi] in the bright fortnight of the [month of] Magha of the year called 
Durmmukhi'. 
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which of the two paksas the date falls. These last three may simply be scribe’s 
oversights, in which adding the specifying adjective to the word paksa** has been 
forgotten. 


3.9 Tithi 


A tithi, sometimes called the ‘lunar day',? corresponds to one thirty of the luna- 
tion: thus there are fifteen tithis in both fortnights, the waxing and the waning. 
In our corpus, the tithi has been recorded 143 times. As a rule, tithis are named 
after their ordinal number, always recorded in words with only one possible ex- 
ception;“ however, some tithis have special names. The first tithi of both luna- 
tions can be called pratipad (also pratipadā, pratipadi), ‘beginning’: in our 
corpus, this name occurs only once" in a metrical date, whereas in nine dates the 
first tithi is indicated by the word ‘first’ (prathamā, prathamai etc.). Aside from 
which, in our corpus the full moon and the new moon tithis, which occur 18 
times, have never been recorded by their ordinal number, but with words and 
compounds meaning ‘full moon’ and ‘new moon’. The names for the full moon 
tithi attested in our corpus are paurnamäsi and paurnami (also paurņami)** 
(San), paurņamāvācai (also "māvāsai) and pavuranai? (Tam.), plus the hybrid, 
creative (and sometimes incorrect) forms pūrņamāvāsya, paurņamāvāsya, 
paurņamāvāsyai, paurnamäsäsya (for "māvāsya?), purnai; the new moon tithi is 
called amāvāsī (San.), amaväci and am(m)āvāsai (Tam.). Aside from the first and 
last tithis of the two paksas, other tithis have special names. In our corpus only 


44 One can also surmise that the scribes intentionally wrote only the word paksa, accounting 
one of the two paksas as the ‘paksa par excellence’, which, as such, does not need any further 
specification. Unfortunately, the data presently at our disposal is far too scant to verify such hy- 
pothesis. In one date, the cross-reference with the other calendrical elements let us know for 
certain that the fortnight denoted by the word pakkam is the bright one; however, it is not possi- 
ble to convert the remaining two dates into the Gregorian calendar and, consequently, it cannot 
be determined which of the two fortnights is referred to by the word paksa recorded in them. 

45 In this article the expression ‘lunar day’ is never used and the word ‘day’ is used only to refer 
to the day of the solar month. 

46 See the next section, ‘On days and tithis’, point B, note 54. 

47 The colophon reads Suklapratipadau tithau (VM10.5), where °pratipadau is apparently the 
locative of a stem ?pratipadi-. 

48 The form paurnami (from San. paurnami) is attested in two versified dates entirely composed 
in Sanskrit (EO0078y, VM10.4) and one time in a date composed in a hybrid Tamil-Sanskrit lan- 
guage, with the former prevailing over the latter (E00078y, second date). 

49 In the colophon, erroneously, pavuralai (RE10900). 
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one has been attested, i.e. the tithi called in Sanskrit vijayadasami (‘the 10th 
[tithi, named] Victory’), recorded four times with its Tamil name vicayatacami 
(also -tecami, -ticaimi): it is the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of the lunar 
month of Aévina, and is considered especially propitious, as it follows and closes 
the Navarātra festival — which, in turn, follows the Pitr- or Mahalaya-paksa (see 
above). 

Regarding markers, tithis are the only calendrical elements left unmarked in 
the vast majority of the cases: 114 out of 143 (80%). In all remaining cases but 
one, tithis have been marked with the word tithi (also titi, titi), which usually fol- 
lows the number or the name of the tithi. In one occurrence, the tithi has been 
marked with a word for ‘day’ (dina, in ekädasadine, VM10.23), by contrast with 
the fact that words for ‘day’ are used to mark the day in all other occurrences.” 
As expected, the tithis bearing a special name (such as the new and full moon 
tithis) are generally left unmarked, no doubt because their very names imply that 
they are tithis, thus adding a marker could be deemed dispensable; nonetheless, 
in four cases the name of a tithi has been followed by the marker tithi.” 

As usual, in metrical dates the submodule can contain expletives (such as 
paricamipunyatithyam, ‘in the meritorious fifth tithi’, EO0143) or more elaborate 
expressions (e.g. paurnamisamjfüke tithivare, ‘in the excellent tithi called 
paurnami (i.e. full moon)’, EO0078y). 

At the inter-submodule level, tithis are strictly related to paksas. As men- 
tioned above, most of the tithis have been named after their ordinal number in 
both fortnights: it is only through the specification of the paksa that two tithis 
bearing the same ordinal number can be distinguished. Thus, one would expect 
tithis to be regularly paired with the indication of the paksa; however, in 51 dates 
the ordinal number (or the name pratipad) identifying the tithi has not been 


50 On this point, see the paragraph ‘Exceptions’, at the end of the next section (‘On days and 
tithis’). In two more dates, the tithi (represented in one case by the ordinal number captami and 
in the other case by the name pürnamäväsya, ‘full moon’) is followed by a word meaning ‘day’, 
namely by the Tamil word tina in the locative case: cukkilapaksacaptamitinattil (RE09826) and 
pürnamäväsyattinattil (RE33916ß). However, the form tinattil (as well as its hybrid counterpart 
dinattil and their various spellings), used alone or, more frequently, preceded by or compounded 
with other words (cu-, šubha-/cupa-, kütina/kütiya, perra/petta, ippadi patta, cernta and several 
others) is not a marker of the preceding calendrical element: it occurs exclusively at the end of a 
date functioning as an end-of-date flag (see below), and this holds true also in the two aforemen- 
tioned cases. 

51 In addition to Suklapratipadau tithau (VM10.5), already mentioned a few notes above, see 
e.g. cittirāpaurņamī tithi (EO0078ß) and cittirapaurnami tithi (EO0078y), ‘the tithi of the full 
moon of [the lunar month of] Cittira’. 
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accompanied by the indication of the paksa. Conversely, and somewhat 
unexpectedly, in six (non-metrical) dates the name denoting the full moon and 
new moon tithi is pleonastically preceded by the word indicating the paksa: 
Suklapaurnamäasyam (REO4137), $uklapakse paurnamävasyam (RE15438), 
puruvapatcattup pürmaiyum (TAM303), °suddhapaurnamyam (VM10.8a), 
krsnapaksam ammāvāsai (RE15447y), mākāļayapaksa amāvāsai (MS-OR-2369a). 

As usual, the submodules recorded in versified dates contain unusual and 
ornate expressions, such as paurnamisamjfiike tithivare (E00078y), ‘the best of 
the tithis, branded full moon’. 


On days and tithis 


Both the solar day and the tithi are expressed in numbers, thus it is sometimes 
unclear whether a number in a date represents the former or the latter. This sec- 
tion attempts to address this matter. Firstly three ‘objective criteria’ have been 
applied to enable to determine incontrovertibly (‘positively’) whether the num- 
bers contained in a considerable amount of dates represent the day or the tithi; 
subsequently, using these cases as a statistical basis, consistencies concerning 
how the solar day and the tithi have been recorded in the dates in our database 
are sought out - in terms oftheir relative position, the form in which their respec- 
tive numbers have been represented and the symbols and words used to mark 
them. Finally, these consistencies are put in the form of nine ‘rules’ and a quan- 
titative account of the scope of their validity in the frame of our database is pro- 
vided. 

To begin with, numbers in the dates may often be unambiguously (‘posi- 
tively’) identified as representing a day or a tithi on the basis of the following 
three objective criteria: 

1 anumber greater than 14 represents the solar day, 14 being the highest num- 
ber used to record a tithi in our database (the 15th tithi is invariably recorded 
with a name for full moon tithi’ or ‘new moon tithi’); 

2) a number represents the day (or, conversely, the tithi) if all the calendrical 
elements in the date, combined together, correspond to a date in the 
Gregorian calendar (between 1550 and 1920 CE) only interpreting the number 
under investigation as representing the day (or, conversely, the tithi), 
whereas no corresponding date can be arrived at taking that number as rep- 
resenting the other value; 

3) the calendrical value (day or tithi) represented by a number can be deter- 
mined with certainty due to the fact that the very date has been repeated 
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twice (sometimes thrice!) in the same colophon or manuscript, with varia- 
tions in the calendrical elements mentioned or in the way they have been 
recorded. 


Through the application of criteria 1-3, a good number of numbers representing 

a solar day or a tithi can be identified;? based on these cases, the following nine 

statistical ‘rules’ can be deduced. These rules may be proven to be valid in a very 

large number of cases, but not in all; however, only three have been found ‘posi- 

tively contradicted’, and this occurs in only two dates (see ‘Exceptions to rules A 

to I’, below). 

A) The submodule of the solar day precedes that of the tithi. Based on criteria 1- 
3, this has been proved in 109 out of the 113 dates in our database in which 
both the solar day and the tithi have been recorded; the remaining four cases 
are indeterminable according to criteria 1-3, but all can be proven on the ba- 
sis of rule B, below (two of them on account of rule H also). Thus, no confu- 
sion between the solar day and the tithi is possible in the dates in which both 
of them have been recorded. 

B) A number given in numerals expresses the solar day. In our database, there 
are dozens of positive attestations of numbers given in numerals referring to 
the solar day,” and no one single positive attestation where it stands for the 
tithi.”* Hence, confusion between the solar day and the tithi may arise only in 
dates where only one number has been recorded (according to rule A) and 
that number has been expressed in words (according to B). 

C) The symbols for ‘day’ always mark numbers representing the day of the solar 
month. The symbols for ‘day’ occur almost always after numbers given in nu- 
merals (359 times out of 365), which are themselves exclusively used to rec- 
ord the solar day (as stated in rule B, above); however, according to criteria 
1-3 (and also rule F, below), the symbols for ‘solar day’ have undoubtedly 


52 The cases in which this is not possible will be called ‘indeterminable’. 

53 In our corpus, out of 422 occurrences of a number given in numerals representing the day or 
the tithi, 282 can be positively proved to indicate the day on the basis of just criterion 1. 

54 To be sure, in our database there is one possible attestation of the tithi recorded in numerals 
(RE10829ß). However, we cannot call it a ‘positive’ evidence, since in that date, which is written 
on a guard leaf and is hardly legible, the tithi seems to be recorded with the Tamil digit ‘8’ (or 
perhaps ‘18’, which would bar it from representing the tithi). Moreover, the calendrical elements 
in the date (Jovian year, solar month, day of the month, day of the week, tithi (?), constellation) 
do not correspond to any date in the Gregorian calendar (in the range 1550-1920 CE), thus one of 
them must be wrong - with the suspicions mainly falling on the tithi. 


D) 


E) 


F) 


G) 


H) 
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been used to mark the solar day also in the four occurrences where they fol- 
low a number given in words (always a Tamil ordinal, see rule F below). 
Words for ‘day’ (or abbreviations thereof, such as t? for tikati or teti) have 
been used to mark the solar day. According to rule B, this is true of all the 47 
times in which these words have been used in combination with numbers 
expressed in numerals;* this also holds for those cases in which a word for 
‘day’ has been used to mark numbers expressed in words, albeit with one 
exception. In our database, there are 33 such cases: the number can be 
proved to represent the day in 29 cases (19 on the basis of criteria 1-3, 10 on 
the basis of rule E, below), three cases are indeterminable; in one case the 
number inconsistently stands for the tithi. This last one also breaks rule H, 
see the paragraph ‘Exceptions’, below. 

In a date made up of just the year, month and a number, the number repre- 
sents the day, not the tithi. As shown above (see ‘Frequency and order of the 
calendrical elements’), this is the most common structure of the dates, occur- 
ring 211 times in total. In such dates, it is safe to say that the number following 
the year and the month represents the day in 119 cases on the basis of crite- 
rion 1 (the number is greater than 14) and in 78 more cases on the basis of the 
statistical rules B and C. Conversely, there is not one such date where the 
number represents the tithi on the basis of statistical rules G, H and I (see 
below). 

Numbers expressed in the Tamil language represent the solar day. There are 
14 such numbers in our corpus, all in the form of ordinal numbers:? seven 
may be identified as days on the basis of criteria 1-3, six are days according 
to rule E; one can be interpreted either as the day or the tithi. 

The numbers (all expressed in words) marked with the word tithi (also titi and 
titi) represent the tithi: at any rate this can be proven in 23 cases of 24 on the 
basis of criteria 1-3. In addition to these 24, the marker tithi has been used in 
four more dates to mark the name of a tithi (paurnami/paurnami, pratipadi). 
A number given in the form of a Sanskrit (or hybridised Sanskrit) ordinal 
number in the feminine gender (with or without a marker) represents a tithi. 
In our dates, of 114 Sanskrit (or hybridised Sanskrit) ordinal numbers in the 
feminine gender, 108 represent the tithi and six are indeterminable (on the 
basis of criteria 1-3); moreover, there is not a single positive attestation of a 


55 In 39 out of these 49 cases, this is confirmed by the objective rules 1-3. 

56 All of these numbers are in the masculine or neuter gender (see point H). 

57 In some dates, mutal (‘first’) is abbreviated with the syllable mu (three times in the same 
manuscript: UVSL67a, UVSL67y, UVSL678) or represented by a symbol (BN-INDIEN 65). 
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day recorded in such a form”. In addition, in our database there is not a sin- 
gle positive attestation of a tithi represented by a cardinal number: all the 112 
numbers expressed in words which proved to represent a tithi through crite- 
ria 1-3 are Sanskrit (or hybridised Sanskrit) ordinal numbers. Among these, 
108 (96%) are feminine ordinal numbers; for the remaining four cases, see 
below, at the end of this paragraph. 

As for the feminine ordinal numbers representing the tithis, they are some- 
times recorded in ‘proper’ Sanskrit, either in their stem form or declined in 
the nominative (e.g. Srisuklaprathamätithau, paficamipunyatithyam, sasthi, 
dasami, caturddasitithau)” or, more often, in the locative (e.g. dvitiya[yà]m, 
caturtthyäm tithau, paficamyàm, dašamyām, caturddasyam).‘ However, in 
most cases these ordinal numbers have been adapted to Tamil phonetics/ 
phonology, with the final Sanskrit -i- shortened to -i (e.g. caturtthi/caturtti, 
paricchami/paricami, sasti/sasti/casti, dasami/tacami/tecami/ticami, 
tiriyoteci/tiriyoteci/ tiraiyoteci)? and the final Sanskrit -ā- changed into -ai 
(e.g. prathamai tithi, dvitiyai/tvatiyai, trtiyai/tritikai/tiritikai/tutikai). One 
may note that in Sanskrit compounds such as šrīšuklaprathamātithau, 
pafcamipunyatithyam, caturddasitithau, the ordinal numbers inflected in 
the feminine are nouns® and, joining with the word tithi, form karma- 
dharayas of the type: ‘on the auspicious tithi which is the first in the bright 
[fortnight]’, ‘on the auspicious tithi which is the fifth’, ‘on that tithi which is 
the fourteenth’. As mentioned above, of 112 ordinal numbers representing 


58 In our database, the numbers expressed in words which represent the day are recorded in 
the form of Sanskrit cardinals, Sanskrit ordinals, or Tamil ordinals. These Sanskrit cardinals and 
ordinals are all in the masculine or neuter genders and they are always accompanied by a word 
for day as their marker, e.g. dvitiyadina/dvitiyadine (RE10871/VM1.59a), satdinam (RE19980f), 
saptamaväsare (EO0014), dasame [']hani (EO0009b), ekādašadivase (E00002a), saptavimšati 
divase (VM1.21). 

59 Respectively in EO0021, EO0143, MORI-3633, RE15535, EO00360. 

60 Respectively in EO0067ß, RE26402, VM10.18aß, VM10.22p, EO0069a. 

61 Respectively in E00076B/EFEO GUEST MSS 001, RE10717ß/EO0069y, RE20103a/RE436436/ 
UVSL1, VM4.1a/UVSL67n/TORIML2676/BN-INDIEN 973, BN-INDIEN 199/BN-INDIEN 322/BN- 
INDIEN 333. 

62 Respectively in EO0014, E00408/RE25374, EO0039/E00583a/NLK3241/BN-INDIEN 318. 

63 See also pakse Sukle saptamisamyute (REO4127), ‘in the bright fortnight joined with the sev- 
enth [tithi]’. 

64 In all likely, the feminine gender of these ordinal numbers is the result of their grammatical 
agreement with the name tithi. According to dictionaries, San. tithi can be both masculine or 
feminine, but in our dates we can assume that it is always used in the feminine: this can be 
evinced by the gender of the ordinal numbers that qualify them (e.g. paficamyàm tithau, EO0143; 
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the tithi, four are not in the feminine gender. Three of them (tritiyatithi, found 
twice in the same colophon in RE33814f, and trtiyatithi in RE50361) are to be 
interpreted as karmadharaya whose first member (the ordinal number) is an 
adjective. The remaining case, ekädasadine (VM10.23), is an exception to the 
present rule (as the number is not in the feminine) and also to rule D (because 
the marker is a word for ‘day’): it will be dealt with separately under ‘Excep- 
tions’, below. 

I) Numbers expressed in words in Sanskrit (or hybridised Sanskrit) and left un- 
marked represent the tithi. On the basis of criteria 1-3, out of 96 such num- 
bers 87 can be positively proved to represent the tithi, nine cases are 
indeterminable. Rule I is almost of a corollary to rule H, as 95 unmarked num- 
bers of 96 have been recorded in the form of feminine ordinals: however, only 
one remaining number, recorded in the form of a masculine or neuter ordinal 
number, probably stands for the day (see below). 


Exceptions to rules A to I. As shown above, the validity of rules A to I can be 
demonstrated in most cases, but not in all. At the same time, they have been cor- 
roborated by the fact that only three of these nine rules are ‘positively infringed’ 
and, all the more, by the fact that it occurs in only two dates. 

The one exception to rule I is represented by the date 925 (KY) Suklavarsam 
panca animasi sudine (VM1.59B), ‘on the auspicious day of the Kollam year 925, 
[Jovian] year ukla, 5th [day?], month of Ani.’. In this date the number pafica 
probably represents the day, in line with rules E (the date is made up of just the 
year(s), the month and a number) and H (in our corpus positive tithis are never 
represented by a cardinal number); however, is contra to rule I, according to 
which a number expressed in Sanskrit words and left unmarked must represent 
the tithi. It should be noted that this date is syntactically bizarre, for the number 
of the day precedes the name of the month, which is odd as sudine has been at- 
tested to nowhere else in our corpus, neither as a marker nor an ‘end-of-date 
marker’ (see below). 

Also rules H and D have been contravened only once and this occurs in the 
same date: šubhakrtssamvatsare mārgašīrsamāse krsnapakse ekädasadine 
mamgalavāsare svätinaksatre (VM10.23). The submodule ekädasadine is ex- 
pected to represent the solar day according to both H (as the Sanskrit number, 
whether cardinal or ordinal, is notin the feminine) and D (as words for ‘day’, such 


prathamai tithi, EO0014; dvādaši tithi EOO009b), by the sporadic occurrence of the San. locative 
singular tithyam (paficamipunyatithyàm, EO0143) and, perhaps, also by that of the hybrid form 
titi (!) (titi asttami, BN-INDIEN 351). 
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as dina, mark the day): however, if ekādašadine is interpreted as representing the 
day, the calendrical elements in the date combined together do not correspond 
to any date in the Gregorian calendar between 1550 and 1920 cE. Conversely, if 
ekādašadine is taken to express the tithi, all the calendrical elements in the date 
concur on 27 December 1842. 


3.10 Naksatras 


In our database, the naksatra, ‘constellation’, has been recorded 152 times. In this 
submodule, the values are always represented by the names of the constellations, 
which have been recorded in a somewhat wide spectrum of spellings, included 
between the Sanskrit and the Tamil forms of the names.“ The markers are all syn- 
onymous words meaning 'constellation': naksatra is by far the most commonly 
found (113 occurrences, three-fourths of the total), but also tara, taraka, rksa and 
bha have been attested. A straight and forward line separates the former marker 
from the others: the attestations of naksatra in versified dates are extremely rare 
(two out of 113), whereas the other markers occur only in versified dates; moreo- 
ver, the marker naksatra always follows the name of the naksatra, whereas the 
other markers sometimes precede the value they flag and are often accompanied 
by expletives of some sort, inserted for metrical reasons. The name of the constel- 
lation has been left unmarked in 28 occurrences (25%). 

One interesting case is represented by a submodule in which both the 
naksatras occurring during that day have been recorded: purattätiy äkay [sic] 
uttirattätiyum ākat (RE47681), ‘when there is [the constellation] Purattäti and 
there is [the constellation] Uttirattāti'. On nearly all days two successive 
naksatras occur, but only one (as a rule the one which is current at sunrise) has 
been recorded in the date: it is not clear why in this single case the scribe decided 
to write both the naksatras of the day.“ 


65 E.g. ärdrä, ärudrä, ärudira, tiruvätirai, name of the 6th naksatra (respectively attested in 
E00583b, RE20103a, RE15447y, RE25374). 
66 One can surmise that the scribe finished to copy the manuscript around the time in which 
one naksatra ended and the next one begun. In addition, note that the two naksatras bear the 
same name (Tam. purattäti and uttirattäti, San. pürvabhädrapada and uttarabhädrapada) and, 
as such, they might be felt to form a pair. 
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3.11 Minor calendrical elements 


Some minor calendrical elements have sometimes been recorded in the dates, 
usually placed after the major ones described thus far. The start, duration and 
end of these minor elements are not based on the (real or apparent) motion of 
heavenly bodies, but determined through purely mathematical computation: 
they are of no help for converting a date into the Gregorian calendar, but are of 
great importance for calculating auspicious and inauspicious points in time. At 
present, a proper statistical study on these elements is not possible, due to their 
low frequency in our dates: for the time being, the following remarks on them 
must suffice. 

These elements are the yoga (which occurs in 11 dates), the karana (recorded 
in seven dates), the lagna or laksana (found in 20 dates), the vela (six occur- 
rences), the muhürta (two occurrences). As a rule, their submodules are made up 
of the specific name of the element (the *value') followed by the name of its ‘class’ 
as the marker, e.g. cittinamayokamum keracaivākaraņamum tulälekkanamum 
racatavelaiyum nantanimukurtamun (UVSL1044), ‘the yoga called Citti, the 
karana Keracaivā, the laksana Tula, silver time (? rācata-[veļļai), the muhūrta 
Nantani’. The marker has been omitted only two times, in the same date 
(mākēntiram [yoga] [...] vanicam [karana], UVSL67n); in just one (metrical) date, 
the marker has been mentioned before the value, no doubt for prosodical reasons 
(lagne kataka iti, VM10.18aß). In the submodule of the yoga, the adverb ndma has 
often been inserted between the value and the marker, as in the above mentioned 
case (also in atikentanämayogamum, REO5574; cupam nämayokamun, RE15398). 
Yogas and karanas are two of the five elements on which paficängas are based, 
together with the tithi, the day of the week and the naksatra (see above, ‘Fre- 
quency and order of the calendrical elements’): one might note that in the seven 
dates in which the karana has been recorded, the other four calendrical elements 
have been recorded also, save for one date in which the day ofthe week is miss- 
ing. 

Occasionally, other temporal indication has also been recorded, such as the 
season (e.g. Saradrtau, ‘in the autumn season’, RE15438; varsartuvil, ‘in the rainy 
season’, VM4.2a), the course of the sun (e.g. uttardyane, ‘in the northern course 
of the sun’, E00002a; daksiņāyane, ‘in the southern course of the sun’, VM1.32), 
the part of the day (e.g. tivi, ‘during the day’, UVSL1; irāttiri, ‘at night’, UVSL67y; 
utaiyattil, ‘at sunrise’, EO0004; "nāļk kalame ‘early in the morning’, BN-INDIEN 
309; säyamkälam, ‘in the evening’, RE50361), the name of the festivity of the day 
(mahäsivaratri, RE558536). 
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3.12 Nalikais 


In our corpus, 19 dates include numbers representing the nālikais (Tam. also nāli, 
San. ghatikä): a nälikai, sometimes called the ‘Indian hour’, corresponds actually 
to one-sixtieth of a mean solar day, i.e. 24 minutes. In our dates, the nälikais have 
been recorded as integers, mostly represented in numerals, occasionally in 
words; in six dates the integer is followed by rational numbers (i.e. fractions, rep- 
resented by special symbols in the Tamil script), whereas in two dates the first 
integer has been followed by one more integer. In all likelihood, both the frac- 
tions and the second integers represent the vindtis (San. pala), the ‘Indian 
minutes’, which correspond to one-sixtieth of a ndlikai, i.e. 24 seconds. Most of 
the times ndlikais and vinätis have been marked by the word nälikai/näli (or a 
symbol for it), which usually precedes the numerical value, but in a few dates 
follows it; in two dates the word mani, ‘hour’ (probably denoting the ‘western 
hour’, corresponding to 1/24 of the mean solar day)" have been used as the 
marker instead; in five dates the numbers are left unmarked. 

It is not fully clear to what time the ndlikais refer: their meaning and role in 
the dates require further investigation, hopefully relying on a larger number of 
attestations. At present, it is to be supposed that in the dates in which nalikais 
have been recorded next to two or more calendrical elements such as tithi, 
naksatra, yoga, karana, the values of the ndlikais represent the time of expiration 
of the calendrical elements which precede them: in point of fact, these dates seem 
to reproduce part of the content of the pafcängas, in which tithi, naksatra, yoga 
and karana have been followed by their time of expiration on each day, expressed 
precisely in ndlikais and vinätis. This supposition has been corroborated by the 
fact that the deviation between the values of the nālikais recorded in these dates 
and the time of expiration of tithis and naksatras given in the tables in Pillai’s 
Indian Ephemeris is acceptable in most cases. However, this hypothesis does not 
hold for the dates in which the nālikai has been mentioned only once, as well as 
for those ndlikais preceded by (and, thus, refer to) a calendrical element which 
has no time of expiration (e.g. tivi, pakal, diva, ‘day time’, irättiri, ‘night’): in these 
cases, it is reasonable to surmise that instead of indicating the time of expiration 
of a calendrical element, the nälikais specify the precise time at which the 


67 According to TL, mani is a word of ‘modern usage’ (Mod.) meaning ‘Hour; 60 nimisamunna 
néram’, i.e. ‘the time measured in 60 nimisa’. In turn, nimisam is defined as ‘minute, 1/60 hour; 
minittu néram’, i.e. ‘time measured in minutes’: it seems reasonable, thus, to interpret the word 
mani as denoting the ‘western hour’, consisting of 60 ‘western’ minutes (minittu in TL, s.v.). The 
dates in which the word mani is used as the marker dates from 1838 (UVSL67y) and 1875 
(RE43394y). 
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copying process came to an end. Although hard to prove, this hypothesis may be 
supported by a few dates in which this is precisely what the scribe appears to be 
telling us, e.g.: 1002 (KY) ati (M) 20 (D) diva patinancundlikaiyil sampürnam 
budaväram punarpüsam (EO0080aP), ‘In the Kollam year 1002, month of Ati, 20 
day, on the fifteenth nàlikai in the daytime, it is completed. Wednesday, [constel- 
lation of] Punarpüsam’. 

It is worth emphasising that all mentions of nālikais and vinätis in our corpus 
occur in dates from the nineteenth century, with the obvious exception of those 
dates which cannot be converted into the Gregorian calendar. Hence, one is 
tempted to infer that the habit of recording nālikais and vinātis in manuscript 
dates came into use in that century: this is clearly possible, but care must be taken 
in drawing this conclusion, for it may also be the statistical consequence of the 
clear prevalence of dates from the nineteenth century in our corpus, amounting 
to 77% of the total (see ‘Frequency and order of the calendrical elements’, above). 


3.13 End-of-date formulas 


Finally, the dates in our corpus have often been closed by a word or expression 
serving as an ‘end-of-date’ formula. Several of these formulaic expressions have 
been attested in our corpus, the most frequently occurring being: Subhadinattil, 
‘in the auspicious day [...]’; yinta šubhadinattil, ‘in this auspicious day [...];%* 
Subhayogasubhakaranattil, ‘in the auspicious yoga and karana [...]’; perra 
Subhadinattil, ‘in the auspicious day in which [..] join together’; äkiya 
punniyatinattilé, ‘on the auspicious day in which [...] occur’; ippadi šubhadinattil, 
‘when on such an auspicious day [...]’; kütiya cupadinattil, ‘on the auspicious day 
when [...] come together’; kūtina Subhayogasubhadinattil, ‘in the auspicious day 
of the auspicious yoga in which [...] come together’. 

However, there is not a corresponding ‘start-of-date’ formula at the begin- 
ning of the dates: as a rule, the dates in our corpus start with the submodule of 


68 E.g., 1021 (KY) višvāvasuvarsam āvaņi māsam 3 (D) nättikkelamai paurņamāvāsai avutta 
naksattiram yinta Subhadinattil trimšatprašnottaram eluti mukintatu (EO0003a), ‘In the Kollam 
year 1021, Jovian year Vi$vävasu, month of Avani, 3rd day, on Sunday, on the full moon [tithi], 
under the constellation of Avutta, on this auspicious day, the Trimšatprašnottaram was fully 
copied’. 

69 E.g., kilaka (JY) appiya (M) 19 (D) viyalakkilamaiyum uttirätam natcettiramum kütiya 
cupatinattil yeluti niraintatu murrirru (UVSL892), ‘On the auspicious day when the Jovian year 
Kilaka, the month of Appiya, the 19th day, Thursday, the constellation of Uttirätam come to- 
gether, it was fully copied and completed’. 
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one of the years. The formula svasti šrī, which occurs at the beginning of three 
dates, has been found exclusively in combination with the Šālivāhanašaka year; 
therefore, it appears correct to interpret it as an element belonging to the 
Sälivähanasaka year submodule, and not as an opening formula pertaining to the 
entire date. 


4 Conclusions 


The purpose of the present article has been to present the reader with a review of 
the different scribal patterns found in the dates of our database. Hopefully, this 
study lays the groundwork for broader and more in-depth research to help better 
locate the manuscripts in time and space; in turn, this research will certainly gain 
even more statistical impact the moment it is cross-checked with similar statistics 
based on other modules of the colophons and borrowing/lending statements. 
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TL Tamil lexicon in six volumes, published under the authority of the University of Madras, 
Madras: University of Madras, 1924-1936. 
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Appendix: Tables 


Notes on the tables. Table 1 gives all the calendrical elements listed in their 
‘standard’ order; for each of them, the number of occurrences, frequency and 
number of misplacements with respect to the standard order is recorded. 

The purpose of Tables 2 to 11 is to present the attested structures of the sub- 
modules, different for content and syntax, of all the main calendrical elements, 
in a hopefully visually effective format. 

Each line in a table represents a different structure; similar structures have 
been grouped together through black horizontal lines. 

The main columns contain the value(s) and the marker(s) recorded in the 
submodules. The last two columns to the right show the number of attestations 
for each single structure and for a group of similar structures. The number of 
occurrences of a structure is followed by the number of its metrical arrangements 
(if any),, e.g.: '3 (2 metr.) means ‘three occurrences of this structure are attested, 
two of them metrically arranged'. The column Expl. contains the 'expletives', 
which are mostly (but not exclusively) found in metrical dates as line filler; they 
have only occasionally been recorded in the tables. 


Content of the cells. Letters or words in lower case represent actual letters or 
words found in the date (e.g. abda, masa, pratipadi, äntu, m); words in lower case 
preceded by « are actually attested in the dates in several different spellings (e.g. 
=varsa includes the spellings varsa, varusam, varulam etc.). Words in upper case 
represent categories, such as NUM (‘number’), NAME, SYMBOL (also SYMB), 
PLANET, FULL MOON (i.e. any attested expression standing for ‘full moon’), NEW 
MOON, PERIPHRASIS (periphrastic expressions used in some metrical dates for 
recording the solar month; see the article), ??? (lost or illegible). Words in 
brackets indicate a characteristic of a category: in numerals (also in num.), in 
words, abbr. (‘in abbreviated form’), Tam. (‘in the Tamil language’), San. (‘in the 
Sanskrit language’), Hyb. (‘in a hybrid Tamil-Sanskrit language/spelling’), Eng. 
(‘in the English language’), metr. (‘metrically arranged submodule’). The 
symbol | placed between two elements stands for the disjunctive particle ‘or’: 
dina | vasara | ahan means ‘dina or vasara or ahan’. 
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Table 1: Calendrical elements listed in their ‘standard’ order, with their frequency and 


deviation from the standard order (‘misplacements’) 


Calendrical element Occurrences in % Misplacements 
complete dates 

Šālivāhanašaka year 16 3.5% 3 
Kali year 11 2.4% 0 
Christian year 12 2.7% 1 
Kollam year 187 41% 5 
ovian year 327 72% 0 
(at least one year) (452) (100%) - 
Solar month 416 92% 3 
Lunar month 32 7.1% 0 
(at least one month) (447) (99%) - 
Day of the solar month 392 87% 5 
Day of the week 198 44% 36 
Paksa 75 17% 8 
Tithi 138 31% 10 
Naksatra 149 33% 5 
Yoga 11 2.4% = 
Karaņa 7 1.5% - 
Lagna / Laksana 20 4.4% E 
Vela 6 1.396 - 
Muhürta 2 0.4% = 
Table 2: Kollam year 
Marker Value Marker Occurr. Tot. 190 

NUM(in numerals) SYMB 169 

NUM(in numerals m SYMB 6 

NUM(in numerals) SYMB m 1 176 
kollam NUM(in numerals) SYMB 5 
kollam NUM(in numerals) amta | mtu 2 
kollam NUM(in numerals) 1 

NUM(in numerals) ämta | mta 2 10 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Marker Value Marker Occurr. Tot. 190 


abda NUM(in San. words) 1 (1 metr.) 
NUM(in Tam. words) ändu 1 (1 metr.) 2 
NUM(in San. words) 1 
NUM(in numerals) 1 2 


Table 3: Jovian year 


Value Expl. Value Expl. Marker Occurrences Tot. 330 
NAME SYMB 160 
NAME SYMB m 10 
NAME nāma SYMB 1 
NUM NAME SYMB 3 174 
NAME ssamvatsara 13 
NAME nāma =samvatsara 62 (2 metr.) 
NAME =varsa 55 
NAME nama varsa 1 
NAME abda 8 (8 metr.) 
NAME abdaka 1 (1 metr.) 
NAME nama abda 2 (2 metr.) 
NAME vatsara 2 (2 metr.) 
NAME nama vatsara 1 (1 metr.) 145 
abda NAME 2 (2 metr.) 
abda NAME ākhya 1 (1 metr.) 
abda NAME nāmaka 3 (3 metr.) 
varsa nāma NAME 1 (1 metr.) 7 
NAME ??? 2 (2 metr.) 2 
NAME 2 (1 metr.) 2 
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Table 4: Šālivāhanašaka, Kali and Christian years 


Marker Marker Value Marker Occurr. Total 
Šālivāhanašaka year Tot. 16 
šālivāhanašaka abda | arttam | NUM(in num.) 4 
arta 
Salivahanasaka SYMBOL NUM(in num.) 
šālivāhanašaka abda|arttam| NUM(innum.) SYMBOL 4 11 
attam 
Saka arttam NUM(in num.) SYMBOL 2 
Saka abda NUM(in num.) varusam 1 
Saka abda NUM(in num.) 1 4 
NUM(in num.) äntu 1 1 
Kali year Tot. 11 
kali NUM(in num.) SYMBOL 2 
kali NUM(in words) vatsara 1 3 
kalyādi NUM(in words) varsa 1 (1 metr.) 
kaliyuka SYMBOL NUM(in num.) 2 
kaliyuka NUM(???) SYMBOL 1 
kaliyukartam NUM(in num.) 1 
kaliyukaptam NUM(in num.) SYMBOL 1 
kaliyukati SYMBOL NUM(in num.) 1 7 
NUM(in words)  vatsara- 1 1 
parimitakalau 
Christian year Tot. 12 
NUM(in num.) SYMBOL 6 
NUM(in num.) äntu 2 8 
tevacakärtam NUM(in num.) i 2 
inkilicu SYMBOL NUM(in num.) 2 4 


Table 5: Solar month 
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Marker Value Value Marker Marker Occurr. Tot. 485 
NAME(Tam.) SYMB 290 
NAME(Tam. abbr.) SYMB 7 
NAME(Tam.) SYMB m 62 
NAME(Tam.) SYMB cam 2 
NAME(Tam.) SYMB t? 1 
NAME(Tam.) NUM SYMB m 1 
SYMB for merpati SYMB 1 
NAME(Tam.) NAME(San.) SYMB 1 
NAME(San.) SYMB 4 
NAME(San.) SYMB m 1 
NAME(Eng.) SYMB 3 373 
NAME(San.) masa 40 (7 metr.) 
NAME(San.) ravi 2 
NAME(San.) mäs 1 (1 metr.) 
NAME(San.) mati 1 
masa NAME(San.) 2 (2 metr.) 
NAME(Tam.) masa 37 
NAME(Tam.) mäca SYMB 1 
NAME(Tam.) ravi 1 
NAME(Tam.) mäcam 3 
NAME(Tam.) mätam 3 
22? masa 1 92 
NAME(San.) PERIPHRASIS 5 (5 metr.) 5 
NAME(Tam.) 22? 4 4 
NAME(San.) 3 (2 metr.) 
NAME(Tam.) 8 11 
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Table 6: Lunar month 


Value Marker(s) Occurrences Tot. 32 
NAME masa 21 (3 metr.) 

NAME más 2 (1 metr.) 

NAME mas 1 (1 metr.) 24 
NAME SYMB 2 

NAME SYMB m 1 3 
NAME 1 (1 metr.) 


NAME 4 (1 metr.) 5 


Table 7: Day of the solar month 


Marker Value Marker Marker Occurr. Tot. 467 
NUM(in numerals) SYMBOL 355 
NUM(in numerals) à SYMBOL 1 
NUM(in numerals) SYMBOL ti 4 
NUM(in words)(Tam. ordinal) SYMBOL 4 
??? SYMBOL 2 
NUM(in numerals) ??? 4 370 
NUM(in numerals) e 27 
NUM(in numerals) ti 1 
NUM(in numerals) teti|ted(h)i| 9 
tikati | tiyati 
NUM(in numerals) à | ām | m tikati|tiy(y)ati 6 
NUM(in words)(Tam. ordinal) teti | tēti| tedi| 8 51 
tikati 
NUM(in words)(San. ordinal) dina|vasara| 11 (2 metr.) 
ahan 
sudina NUM(in words)(San. ordinal) 1 (1 metr.) 
NUM(in words)(San. cardinal) dina|divasa 7 (1 metr.) 
NUM(in words)(San. cardinal/ dina|divasa 5 (3 metr.) 24 


ordinal) 
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Table 7 (continued) 


Marker Value Marker Marker Occurr. Tot. 467 
NUM(in numerals) 19 
NUM(in words)(Tam. ordinal) 2 
NUM(in words)(San. cardinal) 1 22 
Table 8: Day of the week 
Marker Value Marker Marker Occurr. Tot. 204 
PLANET(San.) vara 35 (4 metr.) 
PLANET(San.) vara (abbr.) 1 
PLANET(San.) vara dina | tina 4 
PLANET(San.) vara nal 1 
PLANET(San.) vasara 18 (6 metr.) 
PLANET(San.) kilamai 1 
PLANET(San.) dina 3 (2 metr.) 
PLANET(San.) dina 1(1 metr.) 
PLANET(San.) divasa 1 (1 metr.) 65 
vasara PLANET(San.) 1 (1 metr.) 
varaka PLANET(San.) 1 (1 metr.) 2 
PLANET(Hyb.) varam 46 
PLANET(Hyb.) varam nal 6 
PLANET(Hyb.) =kilamai 13 65 
PLANET(Tam.) =kilamai 55 
PLANET(Tam.) =kilamai dina 2 
PLANET(Tam.) xkilamai nal 2 
PLANET(Tam.) varam 7 
PLANET(Tam. abbr.) teti 1 67 
PLANET(San.) ??? 1 1 
PLANET(San.) 3 
PLANET(Tam.) 1 4 
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Table 9: Paksa 


Marker Value Marker Occurr. Tot. 78 
Sukla paksa 21 (4 metr.) 
Sukla chada 1 (1 metr.) 
krsna | kisņa | kusņa =paksa 15 (1 metr.) 
pürva | püruva | püruva | puruva =paksa 13 (1 metr.) 
apara paksa 5 
cukkila =paksa 4 
tämisra paksa 1 (1 metr.) 
amava pakkam 1 
amara pakkam 1 62 
paksa Sukla | šveta | valaksa | valaksetara 4 (4 metr.) 4 
mäkälaya paksa 1 1 
Sukla 5 (3 metr.) 
Suddha 2 
bahala 1 8 
paksa 3 3 
Table 10: Tithi 
Marker Value Marker Occurr. Tot. 143 
NUM(in words) tithi | titi 22 (5 metr.) 
FULL MOON tithi 3 (1 metr.) 
pratipadi tithi 1 (1 metr.) 
tithi | titi NUM(in words) 2 (1 metr.) 28 
NUM(in words) dina 1 1 
NUM(in words) 94 (10 metr.) 94 
FULL MOON 10 (1 metr.) 
NEW MOON 5 
vicayatacami | °tecami | °ticaimi 4 19 
NUM(in numerals) 1(2) 1(?) 


Table 11: Naksatra 
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Marker Value Expl. Marker Expl. Occurrences Tot. 152 
NAME =naksatra 113 (2 metr.) 113 
NAME tara sahita 1(1 metr.) 
NAME tāra 1(1 metr.) 

tāra NAME āhvaya 1 (1 metr.) 

tàra NAME äkhya 1 (1 metr.) 4 
NAME ahvaya täraka 2 (2 metr.) 
NAME akhya tāraka 1 (1 metr.) 3 
NAME rksa 3 (3 metr.) 3 

bha NAME 1 (1 metr.) 1 
NAME 27 (1 metr.) 
NAME samanvita 1 (1 metr.) 28 


Part Il: Southeast Asia 


Mainland 


Javier Schnake 

Khom/Mūl Script Manuscripts from Central 
Thailand and Cambodia: Colophons with a 
Variable Geometry? 


Abstract: The sacred language of Pali is shared by the varying Buddhist traditions 
of South-East Asia and in this vast geographical area conveys a whole corpus of 
religious texts, recorded in differing scripts and copied on various kinds of manu- 
scripts. The forms and features of these manuscripts vary according to local ex- 
pertise as do their colophons, which differ in terms of structure and content. This 
paper deals with the colophons written in Khom/Mül scripts, found in manu- 
scripts from Central and Southern Thailand and Cambodia. Based on the data ex- 
tracted from catalogue listings and the details of some pertinent manuscript 
collections, this article discusses aspects such as the colophons' location in the 
manuscripts, their nature, and linguistic characteristics. A ‘syntax’ of such colo- 
phons emerges that appears to contain a 'variable geometry', driven rather by 
practical concerns than premade patterns. 


1 Introduction 


Pali is the sacred language shared by the various Buddhist traditions of South- 
East Asia corresponding with modern Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand, Laos, and 
Cambodia. This trans-regional language is used to convey a whole corpus of reli- 
gious texts over this vast geographical area, whether they be canonical scrip- 
tures, liturgical chants or public sermons. The texts have been copied on varying 
kinds of manuscripts and their forms and features vary according to local exper- 
tise. They have been recorded in varying scripts, the peculiarity of the Pali lan- 
guage being that is has no alphabet or syllabary of its own. Thus, each local 
tradition adapted its own syllabary to transcribe the language and its phonetic 
characteristics. 

The colophons of Pali manuscripts differ widely in terms of structure and 
content, as has been demonstrated by German scholars such as Heinz Braun 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. '(-)EZTETNI This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-007 
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concerning Burmese manuscripts! and Oskar von Hinüber? and Harald Hundius? 
with regard to the manuscripts of Northern Thailand. But, as far as is known, 
nothing has been formalized for colophons in the Khom/Mül scripts implemented 
in manuscripts produced in Central and Southern Thailand and Cambodia. This 
contribution attempts to organize pertinent information and outline the ‘syntax’ 
of these colophons and the salient features that characterize them. 


2 Linguistic and graphic considerations 


From the linguistic point of view, Khmer and Tai communities in Cambodia and 
Central Thailand used primarily Mal and Khom scripts for the writing of Buddhist 
texts. These two systems are very close, distinguished as they are by very few 
graphical variations. They also share a common historical background. The Mal 
script is limited to Cambodia and gave early rise to the Khom script in Siam, which 
in turn was introduced later in Cambodia due to the Siamese influence in the 
area.* However, though graphic differences exist between these two scripts, 
handwritten practices are not necessarily different. Siamese distinguished at 
least two sets of Khom characters, Khom bali (9831128) and Khom thai (v anin 9), 
and there is a clear division of labour between the two:* Pali texts are written in 
Khom bali, and Thai-language texts in Khom thai. The graphic difference 
between the two scripts lies in Khom thai incorporating numerous other 
characters and graphic practices making it appropriate for writing vernacular 
texts in Thai. 

In Pali manuscripts copyists made use of these two scripts in different ways: 
the Pali texts have been written in Khom bali and some portions of the colophons 
as well, while Khom thai serves to mention peripheral information in Thai lan- 
guage in the colophons but also in other parts of the manuscripts as evidenced 
below. Thus, two languages and two different scripts can be found in the same 
artefacts. 


1 Braun 2002. 

2 Von Hinüber 1990. 

3 Hundius 1990. 

4 See Antelme 2007, 6-7. 

5 The words ‘bali’ and ‘thai’ are the Thai phonetic for Pali and Thai. 
6 See Skilling 2014, 349. 
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3 Methodology 


Among the various available catalogues of Pali manuscripts, three are focused on 
here (one kept in Bangkok and the other two in Paris), containing descriptions of 
texts written in Khom/Mūl scripts. They were all compiled by Jacqueline Filliozat 
for the Ecole francaise d’Extréme Orient (EFEO, Paris). They are: 


1. 


The Pali Manuscript Collection Kept in the Vat Phra Jetuphon Vimol 
Mangklaram (Vat Po), The Oldest Royal Monastery of Bangkok.’ It presents the 
collection of Pali manuscripts located in the Wat Pho, one of the royal mon- 
asteries of Bangkok. The manuscripts were engraved in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, commissioned by royal order as evidenced both by 
the royal devices and written statements inside some of these pieces. 

The second catalogue describes manuscripts belonging to the Bibliothéque 
nationale de France (BnF), namely the Catalogue des manuscrits palis des 
collections francaises, fonds des bibliothéques publiques et privées.? The col- 
lection was initiated during the seventeenth century, with the gift of Siamese 
manuscripts to the king of France, but a very large part of it has been made 
up with pieces collected later, during the nineteenth century. The manu- 
scripts came from different locations, written in Burmese, Sinhalese, Mül, 
and Khom scripts, and kept at the behest of many emissaries. 

The Catalogue des manuscrits en pali? at the EFEO library in Paris, where an 
important collection of Pali manuscripts has been preserved, largely from 
Thailand and Cambodia, but also from Burma and Sri Lanka.” They were col- 
lected from different places during the first half of the twentieth century by 
members of the EFEO. The corpus contains copies dated from the nineteenth 
to the beginning of the twentieth century. 


The advantage of these catalogues is that for each manuscript they reproduce and 
describe the following information: the beginning and end in exact detail, the 
different stages in the text - the end of chapters and the end of texts when differ- 
ent ones are put together — and all the kinds of information written on the differ- 
ent leaves in Pali as well as those in vernacular language. As a result it is possible 
to gain a close look at the colophons of a great number of pothis in terms of their 
form and content. Furthermore, with direct access to the French collections, 


7 Filliozat 2002. 

8 Filliozat 2003a. 

9 Filliozat 2003b. 

10 The history of the constitution of this collection is detailed in Filliozat 2000. 
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those of the BnF and the EFEO, it was possible to check the information reported 
in catalogues. 

The extent of the corpus examined here is limited, amounting to 373 cata- 
logue items, which consist of manuscripts featuring single texts, or various texts 
that are clearly recognizable in the catalogue-descriptions, adding up to a total 
of 665 texts. Left out of this study were manuscripts not written in Khom/Mül 
scripts, nissaya texts featuring commentary-translation in Thai of Pali texts writ- 
ten in Khom, and texts in a fragmentary state or those not described by Filliozat. 
The 13 manuscripts dated to the seventeenth century offered by missionaries to 
the king of France were also set aside,” to maintain a uniform corpus of manu- 
scripts dated between the eighteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 

This is, indeed, a late period, but it corresponds to the prevalent state of 
preservation of Pali manuscripts over time. The oldest dated manuscript pre- 
served today is located in Northern Thailand and was copied in 1471,” and about 
one hundred fifty surviving in the area and Laos date from the fifteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries.” Manuscripts copied before the eighteenth centuries are very 
rare in Central Thailand due to historical events, and in Burma and Sri Lanka, a 
manuscript is considered old if it dates from the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The situation of Cambodia is more tragic: between 1970 and 1990, 98% of 
the existing manuscripts were totally destroyed, due to the nefarious effects of 
the Khmer Rouge regime (1975-1979) and two decades of war. The manuscripts 
that were saved are clearly limited to the end of the eighteenth century.“ 

Two observations must be made regarding these catalogues and their under- 
lying methodology. First, the Mül script manuscripts described are in most cases 
Khom script manuscripts, although these Pali manuscripts may follow similar 
patterns. They were probably identified according to their place of provenance, 
Cambodia, by Filliozat, rather than on the basis of their graphic differences. Sec- 
ondly, an important methodological problem must be underlined: the system 
adopted by Filliozat when dealing with vernacular-language colophons is prob- 
lematic and quite imprecise. Thai words written in Khom are rendered into 
Roman characters following the transliteration system in force at the Pali Text 
Society for the phonemes of the Pali language. Thus, Thai words are very difficult 
to recognize and comprehend, especially since her method is not consistent, 
which would have required the adoption of a specific system of transcription of 


11 See Lee-Fung-Kai 2009, 52. 

12 See von Hinüber 1996, 35. 

13 Trent Walker’s personal communication. 
14 See de Bernon 2004, 769. 
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Khom characters for the Thai language. For instance, the transliteration paripura 
misleads the reader when the word is in fact Thai boribun” (ušys al). Nonethe- 
less, as this work relies on the catalogues compiled by Filliozat, we have kept and 
respected the indications as they appear, while identifying and treating items in 
this work for what they are (Thai words). 


4 Physical description of the manuscripts 


A variety of forms record these Buddhist texts that were most frequently inscribed 
with a stylus on palm leaves or bai lan (u anu).” These long-format palm-leaf 
manuscripts are generally between 50 and 60 cm in length and around 5 cm in 
width, and arenot specific to Pali texts, but also record a variety oftextsin Khmer, 
Lanna, Lao and Thai, including religious sermons, moral instructions, and ver- 
nacular narrations. 

The leaves are strung together with a cotton string through the holes of a pair 
of string-holes, making one fascicle or phuk (yA) containing between 20 and 30 
leaves (Fig. 1). Each bundle has a title page providing bibliographic details, the 
title and bundle number, often on both the front and the back leaves. There are 
some exceptions, but generally the distribution of the text into phuk is entirely 
physical, in as much as it does not correspond to chapters, sections, or natural 
text breaks. 

The text is written on five lines per leaf, the letters are widely spaced and easy 
to read compared to Burmese and Sinhala script manuscripts, which regularly 
have ten or more lines per leaf. Each leaf bears a folio number centred in the left 
margin of the verso, the numbers are formed from the consonants of the Indic 
alphabet in combination with twelve vowels, (ka kä ki ki ku kü ke kai ko kau kam 
kah). 

Palm-leaf manuscripts generally contain only one text, but compilations of 
various texts are very common to find, such as a text and its commentary, or a 
selection of different sermons assembled for liturgical purposes. If a text is too 
long to fit into one fascicle, then multiple fascicles, usually between two and ten, 


15 We follow here the official Royal Institute of Thailand Transcription System as summed up 
in Kanchanawan 2006. 

16 See more examples below (‘5.4 Indication of the state of completeness’, § 2). 

17 Amore precise description of these manuscripts can be found in Schuyler 1908 and Skilling 
2014, 349-351. 
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but they can be up to thirty, may be grouped together to form a single set, 
wrapped in a separate cloth called a mat (Ña) (Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2: Paris, EFEO, Pali 77. 


5 The colophons 


The corpus selected for this study forces one to break from the formal definition 
of a colophon, understood as a specific spatial location (the end of a text) com- 
bined with a specific contents (date, scribal maxims, etc.). As we will see, in the 
case of Mül and Khom manuscripts the location of the information is not fixed 
and mandatory, and the set of information is equally heterogeneous. 

Indeed, a little less than half of the entire corpus has no clearly delimited 
colophon, but the expected information is present. However this proportion de- 
creases further if one takes into account multiple-text manuscripts, where the in- 
formation is given at the end of texts. The proportion increases considerably if we 
consider that in certain manuscripts the expected information comes not at the 
end but on the first leaf of the manuscript along with the title. This is more com- 
monly found in long multi-fascicle manuscripts, than in manuscripts containing 
short texts, which may consist of less than ten or twelve leaves. The information 
can also be-inserted in other parts of the bundle, generally at the end of texts in 
case of a on manuscripts. 
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The colophon, when it exists, follows the end of the composition generally 
marked by the Pali words nitthito -à -am, meaning ‘finished’, or samatto -à -am 
for ‘completed’. From the spatial point of view the colophon is usually not clearly 
delimited and follows the end of text (Fig. 3), but it is not a definitive rule and 
possibilities exist to draw a larger margin indicating the end of the text where the 
relevant information is included (Fig. 4). 


Fig. 3: Paris, EFEO, Pali 30. 


Fig. 4: Paris, EFEO, Pali 5. 


Various items can be identified as part of the colophons and are present in one 
place or another. 


5.1 Date 


Only 33 of the pothis considered in this study bear dates and most are not written 
within the limits of the colophon but in other parts of the manuscript: 1. on the 
first leaf, 2. in one of the other bundles when there are many bundles, or 3. at the 
end of a chapter, not necessarily corresponding to the end of the bundle. 

Dates are very often given in the simplest way, only providing the year of the 
end of copying, with no information about the month, day of the fortnight, or 
time of the day. For instance: 
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bra buddhasakkaräja 2347 (Paris, EFEO, Pali 57). 
In (the year) 2347 of the Buddhist Era. 


To come across a full date composed in Pali is rare, but does occur. Here it is in- 
scribed on the first leaf below the title (Fig. 5): 


buddhassa parinibbato atthapafifiasádhike catusatadvesahassane byagghasamvacchare 
sijesena likkhäpitam idam (Paris, EFEO, Pali 28). 


This [manuscript] was caused to be copied [i.e. was sponsored] by Sijesa [i.e. a Thai name] 
in the year of the tiger, 2458 years after the parinibbana of the Buddha. 


Another kind of mention is related to an interval of time. This is the case for manu- 
scripts copied in series, as in the Wat Pho collection in Bangkok. For instance, in 
one of these manuscripts (n? 4/137) a label explains in Thai language that 'it has 
been copied under the reign of Rama V’."® 

It is quite exceptional to find additional information as in the colophon of 
manuscript Paris, EFEO, Pali 77, where the expression of the date includes the term 
bra vassá, vassá being a Thai word of Pali origin serving as a grammatical classifier 
(i.e. words to count objects) for years in the Thai religious or royal context: 


bra buddhasakkardja 2379 bra vassä | iti pi so bhagavā araham sammäsambuddho 
vijacaranasampanno sugato lokavidü anuttaro purilsadammasärathi]. 


In 2379 of the Buddhist Era. Thus, the Blessed One is accomplished, fully enlightened, per- 
fect in true knowledge and conduct, sublime, knower of the worlds, incomparable leader of 
persons to be tamed (...). 


Given the representativeness of this information in the corpus it is fair to consider 
the notification of the date not as imperative information. Moreover, the way the 
elements referring to time are given, varies and does not conform to a single 
scheme. 


Fig. 5: Paris, EFEO, Pali 28. 


18 Filliozat 2002, 14. 
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5.2 Name of the copyist 


Mention of the scribe’s name or the name of a specific sponsor appears not to be 
an information item of primary importance either. Very few manuscripts record 
them as here where a formula in mixed Pali-Thai (Thai in bold) clearly indicated 
aname: 


bra Visuddhimagga phük 36 cap paripunna? Dhammäbhisekäcariyena potthakam 
likkhitam mayä (Paris, EFEO, Pali 10). 


The holy Visuddhimagga (having) 36 bundles is completely finished. The manuscript 
has been copied by me, master Dhammabhiseka. 


It is difficult to give precise reasons for this quasi-absence of dates and names. 
One possible explanation is that Khom-script manuscripts were being produced 
on a mass scale during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, many of which 
were inscribed in one location over a long period of time for the purpose of com- 
pleting large library projects as with the Wat Pho manuscripts’ collection. Hence 
many manuscripts were the work of professional scribes and the necessity to in- 
dicate this information was superfluous as they would have been well known by 
all those in the monastery and were perhaps given record elsewhere in some sort 
of administrative documents. Furthermore, it is possible that the manuscripts 
were not intended for any kind of dissemination beyond the walls of the library. 


5.3 Title 


Pali titles are always indicated on the first leaf of the manuscript, but also appear 
in the colophon in about one fifth of the corpus. They are almost always preceded 
by the Thai adjective phra (waz), written with different spellings, meaning ‘holy, 
august, sacred’, and qualifying the high value of the text. Two modes of presen- 
tation are possible: 

— Pali titles are given in an inflected form, here in the nominative case: 


bra Temiyajätakam nitthitam (Paris, BnF, Pali 153). 


The holy Temiyajataka is finished. 


19 We sincerely thank Trent Walker for giving us the key to understand all the Thai portions 
that follow. 
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— Or, more often, in the stem form of the nouns: 


bra Lokaneyya paripürarana [sic] (Bangkok, Vat Phra Jetuphon 4/153). 
The holy Lokaneyya is complete. 


It is also very common to find orthographic mistakes in the title, due to various 
reasons, such as the influence of oral pronunciation, as well as titles being given 
in alternative or truncated forms. For example, Sarigini is an alternative name for 
Dhammasangani: 


bra Sangini cap lee (Paris, BnF, Pali 287). 
The holy Sangini is finished. 


These titles can circulate under these forms and be found as such in other Pali 
manuscript collections. The absence of standardization does not facilitate the 
electronic research of certain Pali titles. 

Copyists can also name the text on the basis of its contents or nature. Some 
texts are identified by the number of gāthās or stanzas they contain, like this title 
to one chapter of the Vessantara Jātaka as mentioned on the first leaf: 


bra gäthä 36 bra gäthä (Paris, EFEO, Pali 70). 


The holy stanzas, [numbering] 36 holy stanzas. 


It is likely that this kind of indication needs to be matched with what is read on 
the first leaf (Chakhattiyapabbam, i.e. a section of the Vessantarajātaka), and that 
copyists used such a type of denomination because it was certainly in common 
use and everybody knew to what it referred. 

When titles are available, their position in the colophons varies greatly and 
does not seem to obey any specific rule. They can appear alone, as bra 
Mahāpatthānapakaraņamātikā (Paris, BnF, Pali 263), ‘The holy matrix of the work 
that is the Mahapatthana’, but when included in a sentence they can be located: 

—  Atthe beginning of the sequence, e.g. 


Suttasangaha capp paripünne (Paris, EFEO, Pali 66). 


The Suttasangaha is finished and complete. 
— At the end of the sequence, e.g. 


cap doni lai | 80 bra gäthä (BnF, Pali 204). 


Here it is finished. The 80 holy stanzas. 
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But they can also be inserted in the middle of the sequence, here between two 
scribal formulas: 


nibbänapaccayo hotu | cap bra Mahäpatthäna? te doni le | buddham saranam gacchämi 
dhammam dutiyampi buddham tatiyampi buddham (Paris, BnF, Pali 237). 


(This copy) is a support (to attain) Nibbana. There the holy Mahäpatthäna is finished. I 
take refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma, (the Sangha), for a second time in the Buddha, for 
a third time in the Buddha (...). 


5.4 Indication of the state of completeness 


One of the frequently mentioned indications, which is probably of primary im- 
portance for copyists, is the state of completeness of the copy: it is generally de- 
scribed as being ‘complete’, ‘ended’, or both. Please note, in contradistinction to 
the other kind of information, this one is not restricted to the limit of the colo- 
phon. To this end, the scribes used a small lexicon of Pali and Thai words that 
can be combined freely and at various places in the colophon. A few terms can be 
identified: 


1. 


In Pali ‘is finished’ and ‘is complete’ is expressed only by nitthito -à -am and 
paripunno -ā -am respectively, which may occur side by side like in Paris, 
EFEO, Pali 121 in addition to the title and the number of fascicles, 


Samkhyapakarana phūk 2 paripuņņā nitthita. 


The Sankhyapakarana (having) 2 bundles is complete and finished. 


In Thai the choice of words is larger but somewhat limited, including words 
of conjunction and adverb with various spellings, very often subject to ortho- 
graphical distortions due to the misleading transliteration as previously 
stated. Identified and indicated here are the correct Thai terms,” some of 
their transliterations in catalogues (in small size and brackets), and their 
meanings: 


boribun (usm) (paripurana, paripürana, paripura): ‘complete, entire’. 
laeo (uà) (Ive, leev): ‘it’s over, that’s all’. 
lae (naz): ‘that’s it’. 


20 Here it corresponds to the Pali Mahäpatthäna. 
21 Trent Walker gives many examples of this kind in the description of the Thai manuscripts he 
studied. See Walker 2018, no. 56/118/215, etc. 
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thao ni (und) (tei doni lei, tee doni lee): ‘there is only this much’. 
lae (vas) (lae, lee, lai, lei, le): ‘that’s it’. 
chop/chop laeo (91/9yt1) (cap, capa, capp, camp, etc.): ‘ended, completed’. 


These statements about the completeness of the copied text can be found in the 
colophon: 
— Only in Thai, 


cap Yamaka tei doni lei | nibbanapaccayo hotu | buddham dhammam samgham saranam 
gacchämi (Paris, BnF, Pali 247). 

There ends the Yamaka. May (the copy of the text) be a support (to attain) Nibbana. I take 
refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha. 


— Only in Pali, 


bra Dhätukathä nitthitā paripuņā (Paris, EFEO, Pali 121). 


The holy Dhatukatha is finished and complete. 


— But it can also be a combination of Pali words (in bold) and Thai words, 
where the Thai portion can repeat the Pali information, a rather common 
phenomenon in this corpus of manuscripts: 


paripunnä doni lee nitthitam (Paris, BnF, Pali 375). 


That’s it, it is complete and finished. 
or 


bra Yamakapakaraņakathā nitthita camp bra Yamaka doni (Paris, BnF, Pali 271). 


The exposition of the holy work [named] Yamaka is finished. Thus the Yamaka is finished. 


5.5 Other elements 


Other elements appearing less frequently in colophons provide us with valuable 
information. Although rare in our corpus, two of these can be found regularly in 
manuscripts. The first being the physical description of the manuscript, in partic- 
ular the total number of its bundles or phuks, e.g.: 


Samkhyapakarana phük 2 paripunnä nitthitä (Paris, EFEO, Pali 121). 


The Samkhyapakarana [having] 2 bundles is complete and finished. 
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The other element also found informs on the nature of the script used for the 
copy, as in the following example, where the scribe indicated the title followed 
by the specific script he used, namely the Cambodian script/letter (aksara for 
Sanskrit aksara): 


Buddhänuparivatta kambujjaksaranvata” cap paripunno | tena buddho homi anägate 
(Bangkok, Wat Phra Jetuphon 4/118). 


The Buddhanuparivatta [written] in Cambodian script is finished and complete. Because 
of that (i.e. the copy) I will be a Buddha in the future. 


5.6 Formulas 


Finally, approximately a quarter of the corpus studied contains scribal maxims. 
In the Buddhist context the making of manuscripts and the writing of texts was 
closely connected to the ideology of benefits and blessings, the copyists express- 
ing their aspiration for merit and dedication in usually quite short formulas. 
These aspirations are normally located in the colophon, whereas the other infor- 
mation, may be found elsewhere in the manuscript aside from on the first leaf, 
thus indicating quite clearly the end of a significant part or the whole. 
Their presence and location within colophons is also variable: 
— Alone without any other component: 


nibbānam paramam sukham (Paris, EFEO, Pali 28). 


Nibbāna is the ultimate bliss! 
—  Atthe beginning, in the following example indicated before the title: 


buddho bhavissāmi anägate | bra samantabhaddakā (Paris, EFEO, Pali 84). 


In the future I will be enlightened! (This is) the holy Samantabhaddaka. 
— Orat the end of the sequence: 


bra Unhissavijaya cap paripunna doni |nibbänapaccayo hoti (Bangkok, Wat Phra Jetuphon 
4/147). 


Thus the holy Unhissavijaya is finished and complete. (This copy) is a support (to attain) 
Nibbana! 


22 The sense of nväta is unclear. The proximity in Khom script of nvāta and chvät (likely an old 
word meaning ‘to write’) could explain this word, however this is still hypothetical. 
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This last example allows us to specify that short statements expressing the wish 
to attain Nibbana are the most common and widely shared with the other Bud- 
dhist traditions.” Other formulas relating to the Buddhist scholarly milieu are 
also manipulated in various ways, such as the classical formula to take the three- 
fold refuge (tisarana) or extracts of protective texts (parittas). All these elements 
suggest the constitution of stock formulas that circulated in South-East Asia in 
one way or another. Other kinds of formulas, few in number, are particularly in- 
teresting because they make a direct correlation between the act of copying and 
soteriological goals. They are usually marked by the verb likkhito -am ‘has been 
copied’, such as: 


buddhasäsane Ammarakatabuddho maya likkhito nibbānapacayo hotu (Paris, EFEO, Pali 122). 


May the Amarakatabuddha, which has been copied by me in the dispensation of the Bud- 
dha, be a support [to attain] Nibbäna!* 


This kind of phrase is probably composed by the copyists, but finds its conceptual 
origin in late Pali literature, as in the example of the following stanza: 


akkharam ekam ekan ca buddharüpam samam siya 
tasmā pari? pandito poso likkheyya pitakattayam (Paris, EFEO, Pali 83). 


Every letter should be like a statue of the Buddha, 
Therefore only a wise man should write the Tipitaka (i.e. the Pali Canon). 


Although it appears rarely in our corpus, this stanza is of interest for two reasons: 
first, it is a quotation from a Siamese Pali text written in the fourteenth century, 
the Saddhammasangaha,”* which is one of the most ancient literary witnesses of 
the high value ascribed to the act of writing the Tipitaka, and metonymically the 
Pali texts, giving to the script itself a sacred character. It is of some use to note 
the continuous transmission of this stanza through centuries. Secondly, these 
verses are typical of Burmese colophons," and circulated more sporadically in 


23 The most common is nibbänapaccayo hotu, but it is known under many variants such as 
nibbanapaccayo hotu te / nibbanapaccayo hotu anagate kale / nibbanapacayo homi anägate / 
nibbanapaccayo hotu puripunno sukkham balam / etc. 

24 The Amarakatabuddha corresponds to the Amarakatabuddharüpanidäna composed by 
Ariyavamsa (sixteenth century, Laos), relating the peregrinations of the Emerald Buddha from 
its elaboration to its arrival in Luang Prabang/Laos (critical edition in progress by Schnake). 

25 Itshould be hi. The confusion is easy to occur in Khom script for hi and pari. 

26 Nedimale Saddhananda, 1890, 65. 

27 Braun 2002, 150-151. 
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Sinhalese manuscripts.” Its presence in various Pali traditions bears further evi- 
dence of the circulation of some conceptually oriented scribal formulas. 

Another note concerning these formulas and their circulation is based on an 
example taken from a Wat Pho manuscript which ends siddhir astu subham astu 
kalyāņam astu (Bangkok, Vat Phra Jetuphon, 6/ta.8). This kind of maxim, with its 
variants, is not common to Thai manuscripts but common to Pali Sinhalese colo- 
phons.” This kind of ‘signature’ of a specific tradition also exists in the Burmese 
field, the letters pu di à very often punctuating Burmese colophons.? 

Finally, please note, as has always been the case during this overview, that 
these formulas are frequently subject to grammatical or syntactical faults and are 
sometimes truncated, suggesting that the copyist was quite frequently not an ex- 
pert in Pali. Scribes probably had some form of external support at their disposal, 
perhaps a kind of lexicon in which formulas were recorded. It could be interesting 
to identify them in the different Pali manuscript traditions and attempt to organ- 
ize these data. 


6 Conclusion 


In brief, the colophons of these three Pali manuscript catalogues are dry and suc- 
cinct. They contain a deal of information presented, at first sight, in a confused 
manner that clearly sets them apart from the Burmese and the Sinhalese manu- 
scripts, whose arrangements and presentations are more systematic. 

The first observation notes how the different elements pertaining to colo- 
phons can be placed not just at the end of the manuscript, but elsewhere within 
it, to the extent by which it is argued, that the colophons are somehow ‘extended’ 
in their whereabouts. In considering the copyists' point of view, itis essential not 


28 Somadasa 1996. See manuscripts WS. 9, WS. 52 and WS. 61 in the catalogue of the Wellcome 
Institute (WS. for Wellcome Sinhala). 

29 In Somadasa 1996 see for instance siddhir astu WS. 9, WS. 16, WS. 17, etc. siddhir astu subham 
astu WS. 138, WS. 166, WS. 251, etc. In Filliozat 2003a see siddhir astu (Paris, BnF, Pali 5, 20, and 
507, etc.), siddhir astu subham astu (Paris, BnF, Pali 367), siddhir astu subham astu arogyam astu 
(Paris, BnF, Pali 497), siddhir astu subham astu (Paris, BnF, Pali 17, 496, and 505). 

30 Braun 2002, 151-152. They are abbreviations of Pali words: pu is for pubbeniväsänussati 
(‘knowing one's past abodes’), di is for dibbacakkhu (‘the divine eye’), and à stands for 
äsavakkhaya (‘destruction of the taints’). This formula is more than a simple convention. It 
encapsulates or embodies the described qualities, a system that is widespread in Thai culture 
and practices (see Schnake 2018), but not used on a large scale in manuscripts. 
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to specify and find elements of information in one location, but simply to find 
them, wherever they are. 

Indications of names of places, scribes, and dates are rare. This clearly 
demonstrates how scribes during this period (from the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century) did not focus on circumstantial or contextual in- 
formation concerning the act of copying itself. The practical or pragmatic aspect 
appears to have been their main concern. Indicated in their copies is a set of in- 
formation that is sometimes redundant referring essentially to the nature of the 
copied text and the final result of the copy process, to which religious aspirations 
are often added. These categories of information are summed up here: 

1. The title of the Pali text; 

2. The state of completeness of the copy (complete, ended); 

3. The wishes of the copyist that are formulated in stanzas/formulas. 
4. The date, name, number of bundles, script used, etc. 


However, these data have some peculiarities. Firstly, the ‘extended’ colophons 
are not homogeneous in terms of the quantity of information provided, meaning 
that all these elements are rarely present in a single manuscript. In that sense, 
colophons present a variable geometry, giving the impression of not having a sys- 
tematic pattern of information. Secondly the scribes composed phrases or se- 
quences mixing Thai and Pali words with two close but distinct scripts, 
assembling the whole information in an order that is not fixed. The grammatical 
and orthographic rules governing Pali and Thai languages are very often set in 
the background giving rise to a distinctive syntax, which an observer may con- 
sider wrong, but is perfectly understandable by the environment of scribes. At 
that time they shared a kind of neo-language, and created a most original and 
puzzling colophon, in its spatial and linguistic aspects, mainly turned towards 
practical preoccupations. 
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Volker Grabowsky 

The Grammar and Function of Colophons in 
Lao Manuscripts: The Case of the Vat Maha 
That Collection, Luang Prabang 


Abstract: This article discusses the structure, grammar, and function of colo- 
phons in Lao palm-leaf manuscripts containing Buddhist texts. The manuscripts 
which form the corpus of this study have been selected from the monastic repos- 
itory of Vat Maha That, one of the largest monasteries in the old royal capital of 
Luang Prabang. The colophons are almost exclusively written in the Lao vernacu- 
lar with rather short, standardized Pali phrases at the end. The main emphasis is 
on the role of scribes and of sponsors in the making of manuscripts. The vast ma- 
jority of Lao manuscripts are elaborately dated according to the Lao lunar calen- 
dar. In the case of manuscripts from Luang Prabang the relatively high number 
of female sponsors and the presence of royalty among principal lay initiators is a 
most striking feature. 


1 Introduction 


Luang Prabang has maintained its fame and status as a centre of Lao Buddhism 
to the present day. The ancient and quite exceptional manuscript culture of Laos 
has survived colonial rule, war, and modernization in a globalized world. Unlike 
many parts of the world, manuscript production did not cease during the twenti- 
eth century in Laos, where traditional methods of writing have been preserved by 
monks and lay scribes up to the present. The first documentary evidence of the 
Dhamma (Tham) script in the Lao Kingdom of Lan Sang is a monolingual Pali 
palm-leaf manuscript, dated 1520/1521, kept at the Provincial Museum in Luang 
Prabang (formerly the Royal Palace). This sacred script is an extraordinary exam- 
ple of Lao written culture. Originating in the late fourteenth century, in the neigh- 
bouring northern Thai kingdom of Lan Na - probably as a derivative of the an- 
cient Mon alphabet of Hariphunchai - it made its way south through the Mekong 
River basin. As the name indicates, the script was used for the writing of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures and other religious texts. 

Vat Maha That Rasabovoravihan or Vat Maha That, the ‘Monastery of the 
Great pi d known for its "Great Stupa’ or ‘Pha Maha That’, i.e. the Great 
Stupa built e same time as the temple hall (sim) in 1548. However, many 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. (CO BET This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-008 
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locals call the monastery simply Vat That (‘Monastery of the Stupa’) or, even more 
notably, Vat That Noi (‘Monastery of the Small Stupa’), as later on larger stupas 
were erected at other monasteries in Luang Prabang, e.g. Vat Siang Thong. Vat 
Maha That is located on a lower slope on Fa Ngum Road in the centre of the former 
royal capital and the centre of Lao Buddhism. The district of the town attached to 
the monastery is known as Ban Vat That. In the past, Vat Maha That was the main 
monastery of a group of monasteries situated in the lower (southern) part of 
Luang Prabang, the so-called khana tai (‘southern group’). Its location is also 
called than miiang (the base of the city). In 2017, when research was first carried 
out, the monastery of Vat Maha That counted a total of three monks and twelve 
novices under the supervision of the abbot, Venerable Pha Vandi Vannatharo. 
The monastery is the focal point of the most important and impressive Lao New 
Year festival, which is held every year in mid-April. 

The monastery was founded by King Say Setthathirat in 1548 and has been 
renovated and restored many times since then. During the twentieth century, Vat 
Maha That was regarded as the temple of the viceroy, the lord of the front palace 
(Vang Na), and his family. Thus, it was a monastery under royal patronage. At 
present, many buildings in this monastery have been registered by UNESCO as 
part of the architectural heritage of Luang Prabang. Such constructions include, 
aside from the great stupa itself, the temple hall (sim) and the three monks' 
abodes (kuti) in the lower part of the temple compound. As a result, the structures 
and building materials have been well preserved. As with every monastery in 
Buddhist Luang Prabang, Vat Maha That is an important intersection between 
the monastic community of monks and novices (the Sangha) and the community 
of lay people in the surrounding town who support the Sangha with the necessi- 
ties of life. The monastery is the centre of numerous community activities, such 
as religious rituals and festivals, social events, and lessons. 

In early 2018, the Buddhist Archives? requested permission from the monas- 
tery to bring the whole corpus of manuscripts to our Buddhist Archives at Sala 


1 For more information on the Lao New Year festival, see Nginn 1959; Berger 2000 (no page 
number); and Kislenko 2009, 147-150. 

2 The Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang was formed in 2015 out of the Buddhist Archives of 
Photography. See <https://www.wmf.org/project/buddhist-archive-photography>. The core of 
the Buddhist Archives is a collection of more than 35,000 historical photographs (prints and 
negatives), which have been discovered in Luang Prabang monasteries, dating from c. 1880 up 
to our own days. Coming from nineteen distinct monastery collections (with Pha Khamchan's 
collection comprising half of the whole corpus) this unique photographic ‘view from inside’ 
documents various aspects of monastic life, pilgrimage, rituals, and social life in Luang Prabang 
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Thammavihan in Vat Suvannakhili, where with modest financial support from 
the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC), University of Hamburg, 
the preservation and digitisation of the manuscripts was begun, continuing till 
the end of August 2018. The constraints of time resulted in concluding the inven- 
tory and digitisation of just one-third of the whole corpus by 31 August 2018. The 
preservation and digitisation project was continued with financial support from 
the Digital Repository of the Endangered and Affected Manuscripts in Southeast 
Asia (DREAMSEA) from September 2018 to June 2019. During the entire duration 
of the project, a total of 3,467 documents either written by hand or typed in vari- 
ous scripts were registered, mainly in Tham Lao, Old Lao, modern Lao, and Thai. 
The 1,541 manuscripts written in Tham Lao and Old Lao scripts were selected for 
digitisation. At present, all original manuscripts are kept at the monastic library 
in Vat Maha That, whereas the digital images of the digitised manuscripts are 
present in different institutes and displayed on the DREAMSEA website.’ 


2 The manuscript collection of Vat Maha That 


Lao village communities as well as town districts usually have a vat (20) as its 
cultural and spiritual centre. The vat is a Buddhist temple-monastery which is not 
only where the Sangha (the community of monks and novices) live and meditate, 
but is also a place for laypeople to come together for festival celebrations, take 
part in religious rituals, seek spiritual experiences and the advice of highly re- 
spected monks in more worldly matters. The vat is a place where the Sangha and 
the laity come together to participate in mutually rewarding and meritorious ac- 
tivities. Aside from that, the vat is an educational centre, offering the teaching of 
the Dhamma, fundamental truths revealed by the Buddha, as well as secular sci- 
ences.’ In other words, it is a repository of traditional knowledge. It is at the very 
core of every Lao village community. While a vat determines the identity of a com- 
munity, the members of that community have the obligation to maintain the vat. 


and beyond. An overview of the photographs and their listing is available at «https://eap.bl.uk/ 
project/EAP326/search». All websites mentioned in this article were accessed on 2 May 2022. 

3 «https://www.hmmlcloud.org/dreamsea/manuscripts.php?country-&tags-&city-&author- 
&library=&language=&projnum=0011&writingSupport=&title=&script=&searchType=1>. For a 
list of the archival material used in this article see the Appendix below. 

4 The Lao temple-monastery (vat) as a social space and the interaction between Sangha and 
laity in the Lao context are discussed in Hayashi 2003, 101-111. See also Holt 2009 and Bounleuth 
2016. 
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The idea of a vat is still present in the mindset of the lay community, even 
when a village has no vat. This is evident from the requirement of the monks’ 
presence in the performance of ritual ceremonies. In this case, it is necessary to 
invite monks from the vat of a neighbouring village. A religious ritual without the 
presence of monks and novices is barely imaginable. The mere presence of the 
Sangha members adds a sacred meaning to non-religious ceremonies, such as a 
housewarming party, the inauguration of a hospital, or a wedding.” 

Lao manuscripts were mostly inscribed with a stylus on cut and cured, rec- 
tangular palm-leaf sheets of varying length. Each sheet had two holes; a cotton 
string strung through the left hole, enabling the binding together of several palm- 
leaf sheets as one fascicle (phuk). Recent research estimates that more than 
ninety percent of Lao manuscripts are ‘palm-leaf books’ (nangsii bai lan). Accord- 
ing to traditional Buddhist beliefs manuscripts were never to be treated disre- 
spectfully, or kept in a demeaning place, whether written carefully or not. The 
manuscripts’ texts, especially ritual texts, were not to have any insertions or other 
writing added to them. Any person breaking this rule would lose the respect of 
devout Buddhists. 

The length of the text determined the number of leaves in a given palm-leaf 
fascicle. However, a literary text can also occupy several fascicles, which are then 
fastened together. Such a bundle is called a sum (4%). A quite widespread method 
for protecting manuscript fascicles bound together by cord was the insertion of 
at least one, at times two or three, blank folios at the beginning and the end. 
Sometimes one of these blank folios, usually the front cover folio, bore the text 
title and the fascicle’s number (when texts ran over more than one fascicle). Two 
wooden boards were often added to the bundle for protection. The bundle would 
then usually be wrapped in a piece of cloth and bound with cotton string. A 
wrapped bundle of manuscripts is called a mat (WA). A mat consisted of either a 
single bundle comprising a single text or multiple bundles featuring several 
fascicles and texts. 


2.1 Variety of genres and themes 


The manuscripts discovered and documented at the monastery of Vat Maha That 
are all written on palm-leaf, with the exception of less than a dozen paper manu- 


5 This ‘Buddhization’ of formerly non-Buddhist rites and rituals is best reflected in Anisong 
texts. For a detailed analysis of Anisong manuscripts in a Lao cultural environment, based on the 
Pha Khamchan Virachitto's personal collection, see Bounleuth 2015a. 
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scripts. The vast majority of these palm-leaf manuscripts contain one single text 
running over one palm-leaf fascicle, although others contain more than one, and 
some even up to ten fascicles. However, many of the multi-fascicle manuscripts 
are not complete, with one or more missing fascicles. Several manuscripts com- 
prising a single fascicle may have originally been part of a larger multi-fascicle 
manuscript, the other fascicles being lost. Some manuscripts are complete and in 
good physical condition while others are lightly or severely damaged with parts 
of the text missing. 

In the 1990s, the Preservation of Lao Manuscripts Programme (PLMP) divided 
86,000 texts written on 368,000 fascicles — approximately 12,337 texts are cur- 
rently available for online research - into twenty categories.‘ The last two cate- 
gories (‘miscellaneous’ lai muat and ‘undetermined’ bö dai cat muat) are note- 
worthy as they illustrate a feature peculiar to Lao (and other Southeast Asian) 
manuscript cultures, i.e. some manuscripts, palm-leaf and paper manuscripts, 
contain various texts. Whereas Pha Khamchan Virachitto’s personal collection of 
manuscripts kept in his living quarters contained a high percentage of such mul- 
tiple-text manuscripts, among the mulberry paper folding books, they are rare in 
the Vat Xiang Thong collection. Several secular or non-religious texts do not appear 
in any of the manuscripts from this collection, e.g. customary law texts, philological 
and astrological treatises, and the wide field of secular literature, aside from a few 
folk tales (nithan Dunu vu). Texts related to white magic (sainyasat tavesna 
lauma 93) and rites and rituals (phithikam DANa REATTIN) are as rare as medical 
treatises (tamla ya (90989 6119181). The collection contains several dozen 
chronicles; almost all of which can be classified as ‘Buddhist chronicles’ (tamnan 
phutthasatsana Qausuyonesiassua eiuTuwnsensw). 

A significant number of manuscript-fascicles (414) contain texts from the Pali 
canon and may be classified as categories of Vinaya, Suttanta or Abhidhamma. 
Of almost equal importance are the popular Jataka stories, dealing with Buddha’s 
previous lives, comprising one-fourth of the Vat Maha That corpus' manuscripts. 
Aside from the Jataka tales (398 manuscript-fascicles), Anisong (Pali: anisamsa) 
texts (300 manuscript-fascicles) are featured most prominently in the Vat Siang 
Thong collection of manuscripts.’ Anisong texts are generally known under the 


6 See <http://www.laomanuscripts.net>. 

7 As Arthid Sheravanichkul (2009 and 2010) has shown in his seminal study of gift-giving in the 
Thai and Lao world, the kind of gifts recommended in Anisong texts pertain to (a) giving alms to 
the Sangha (food and medicine, robes and cloth, ritual offerings such as flowers and lamps, 
sponsoring th struction of temple buildings, copying of religious texts); (b) producing ob- 
jects of wor = bees stupas); (c) constructing public works (bridges, roads, hospitals, 
schools) and (dj giving gifts in ceremonies or festivals (celebrating a new house, funerals, the 
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terms Salöng or Song in Lao. These popular texts, inscribed on palm-leaf, mul- 
berry paper and other kinds of paper, are used for performing sermons or preach- 
ing. These short homiletic texts, which rarely contain more than twenty folios, 
concern the rewards of merit or literally the ‘advantage’ which a believer may 
expect to receive from performing a particular religious deed. 


Table 1: Distribution of texts of the Vat Maha That collection according to genres 


Genre won 3390 No. of fasc. “b of total 
General Buddhism hhavehotu saguei lU --- --- 
Vinaya rules ws5tu waste 97 6.3 
Suttanta doctrine yeso Nīsgas 289 18.8 
Abhidhamma doctrine wzeeūda WIEIÄFTTN 28 1.8 
Buddhist tales Deane Ūenusssne 52 3.4 
Jātaka tales gaān qnan 398 25.8 
Prayers dogadu UNFIAHUN 80 5.2 
Anisong (blessings) 99089 arava 300 19.5 
Rites and rituals oan NENTTN 3 0.2 
Monolingual Pali ALTER] ANASUIA 47 3.0 
Buddhist chronicles Mavauwyonešagema sous 99 6.4 
Secular chronicles Qausudieg AWUN 25 1.6 
Customary law awg ngang -— -— 
Didactics 0891 ĀTRU 61 4.0 
Medical treatises 92484 619189 3 0.2 
White Magic lasso lawang 7 0.5 
Folktales Ian ūmu a = 
(Secular) Literature Suraya ATMA 43 2.8 
Proverbs énguaso Anamša 1 0.1 
Astrology Waagan lusimang 5 0.3 
Miscellaneous PIWA NAIYNNIA --- - 
Unclassified OSowootn ušamnolū s es 
Total aovtiyija 23108 1541 100 


Buddhist New Year, etc.). The manuscripts of Pha Khamchan Virachitto's collections containing 
Anisong are analysed in Bounleuth 2015b and Bounleuth 2016, 130-136. 
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An unsurprisingly large number of Jataka texts are written on palm-leaf manu- 
scripts. This suggests that the Jataka stories, on Buddha’s previous lives, are not 
only well known to the Lao people of Luang Prabang, but are also very popular. 
Among the many Jataka stories, the Vessantara Jataka is the most popular. It tells 
the story of one of Buddha’s lives immediately before he was born as Siddhattha 
Gotama. The story is about the compassionate Prince Vessantara, who gives away 
everything he owns, including his children, thereby displaying the virtue of per- 
fect generosity or dana. It is also known as the Thet Mahasat (Great Birth Ser- 
mon), familiar to Lao Buddhists by the name Phavet or Phavetsandon. Phavet is 
also the name of a traditional festival, Bun Phavet, which is held sometime 
around the fourth lunar month of every year. The festival lasts two or three days, 
with the story of Prince Vessantara recited all day on the final day of the festivi- 
ties. The story, composed in verse form and comprising thirteen chapters or kan 
(kanda), is chanted aloud by monks and novices with years of experience preach- 
ing all the chapters. The text combines Pali words and phrases with the respective 
Lao translation.” According to tradition, three of them — Himmaphan, Thanakhan, 
Kumman - are usually divided into two volumes. Due to this sub-division, the 
story of Prince Vessantara is composed and written on sixteen fascicles of palm 
leaves. However, many of the Jataka manuscripts from the Vat Si Bun Hüang 
collection comprise only one of the thirteen kan and not the complete text. 


2.2 The colophons 


Colophons reveal extremely interesting information on the background of the 
manuscripts, its production, purpose, and usage. Colophons usually appear at 
the end of the manuscript, either directly following the main text from which it is 
separated by a blank line or by smaller-sized letters (as in the last example), or 
appearing on the recto side of an additional folio. In some cases, notably in more 
recent manuscripts, a colophon can also appear on a title folio, and its appear- 
ance within a fascicle (for example in multiple-text manuscripts) is not totally 
unusual. Hundius (1990) indicates in his definition, that the Tai-Lao manuscript 
tradition lacks a clear distinction between the writer or author of a manuscript 
and its copyist. Lao manuscripts usually use the terms phu taem, phu khian, or 
phu litchana? for denoting the scribe who would call himself kha (‘servant [of the 
Buddha]’). Aside from which, a number of colophons also mention a phu sang, 


8 See Bounleuth 2016, 110. 
9 From Pali: racand, ‘composition, arrangement’ (verb root rac, ‘to arrange, prepare, compose’). 
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literally the *maker' of a manuscript. This term refers to the person who sponsors 
the making of the manuscript by employing a scribe before the manuscript is 
donated (thawai or than) to a monastery or to monks. 

Some colophons of the corpus here are scribal colophons (119 manuscripts). 
The vast majority of manuscripts with colophons (815), however, express the 
wishes of their sponsors and donors; 555 manuscripts or 45 percent of the total, 
do not have colophons at all and are almost all undated. While rather few manu- 
scripts have colophons that are exclusively scribal, many more record the names 
of both the scribe and the persons who sponsored the making of the manuscript 
and donated it to the Sangha. In general, the intentions for making the donation 
and the wishes expressed in the colophons pertain to the principal monastic or 
lay supporters and the religious faithful (mülasaddhà)? who took the initiative in 
enabling the manuscript's production." 

The three wishes that seem evenly distributed over all periods are that the 
writing of the manuscript will eventually lead to nibbana - ‘the splendid city, the 
peak of nibbàna' (wiang kaeo an nying nilaphan) - that it will lead to obtaining 
merit (purifia) or rewards of merit (phala-ānisamsa) either for the writer, the spon- 
sor and donor, his family or other people, and that the copying of the manuscript 
and/or its sponsoring and donation to the Sangha will support (Lao: khamsu) the 
Teachings of Buddha (säsana) to last for 5,000 years, counted from Buddha's en- 
tering of the parinibbāna.” This basic purpose is grounded in the widespread 
belief among the Tai and Lao that the complete degeneration of the Buddha's 
Teachings will be reached at the latest after 5,000 years. Whereas the intention 
of the sponsor and donor to extend the lifespan of Buddhism is expressed as a 
standard phrase in almost all thelonger colophons, and even in most of the rather 
short ones, the wish to be reborn in the age of Buddha Metteyya (Ariya Metteyya) 
is reflected in a rather large number of colophons (altogether 17). This wish is 
expressed in different phrases. They are mostly written in the Lao vernacular (13 
colophons), while four are in Pali. Some colophons just express the donor's wish 
to be reborn in the age of Buddha Metteyya and to meet him in person and be 
ordained as a monk to become his disciple, as expressed in the following 
example: 


10 In Lao and Thai the term mülasaddhä can indeed designate both the faith a person has in the 
Teaching of the Buddha, and the faithful believer as well. The meaning depends on the context 
in which mūlasaddhā is used. 

11 Cf. von Hinüber 2013, XLVI-XLVIII. 

12 See Veidlinger 2006, 164—165. 
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May I reach the crystal city which is Nibbana and may I be ordained at the residence 
(samnak) of Pha Ariya Metteyya (Maitreya), who will emerge in the world in the future. May 
this not be ignored. 


v v 


goling uawas uasliuweludiawseuAywototuwala čudnan 
mgn sn (a8) ARIA YI (087) man." 


Others add the wish that the donor will also get the chance to enter the path 
(magga) towards enlightenment as an arahant through the teachings of Buddha 
Metteyya. For instance: 


May the power of this merit support the sponsor of this manuscript to meet Pha Metteyya 
(Maitreya) who will emerge in the world in the future. May the power of this merit destine 
me to attain enlightenment in the institution of Pha Ariya Metteyya. After having finished 
reading, may I, the sponsor, attain Nibbana definitely. 


vešmnonaassūodūn andayanana  Wliwuwsemera(sowWdnavnaialy 
lanmıamin vaınsenaussaaumuliiinlaugg (1558) anaga (5579) ludaiinwsz 
Janu [6391181859] ud. ^ 


Ariya metteyya santike anägate arahanta magga. Nibbänapaccayo hotu me niccam dhuvam 


[May I be] in the presence of Ariya Metteyya and achieve Arahantship in the future. May this 
be a condition for me to reach Nibbana constantly and forever. 


DTUMALAYVAUGLA SUTA anaana iynu Jaolu lug w fad 1.5 


Anāgate metteyyo santike bhave pabbäjetu daramänopi sattayo desetum anukampaya 


In the future (let me) exist in the presence of Metteyya who [comes] out of compassion to 
teach the suffering beings to ordain. 


IWAMA WALAYA TEE) Juus nawilud aaale mia 9wnanlag.'é 
Iminā kussala sadänena yatha yatha bhave jäto tikkhapafifio visarado mädarido surüpo 


päda saniyam madhuseroyakiyalo kuttasabbasampattinam arahantä arahanti 
magganänam ariyametenya santike anäggate kale niccam dhuvam. 


13 BAD-22-1-0578, fol. 7', a kot set year but no year of an era given. The original text here and 
passim written in Tham Lao (i.e. the Lao variant ofthe Dhamma script) has been transcribed into 
modern Thai script by largely preserving the orthography of the original. Thus readers familiar 
with modern Thai might better comprehend the English translations. This approach, though not 
without shortcomings, is considered more appropriate than transcribing the text into modern 
Lao (due to the script’s limited number of consonant letters) or using a Tham Lao font. 

14 BAD-23-1-0629, fol. 11", dated 23 April 1963. 

15 BAD-22-1-1154, dated 29 March 1826. 

16 BAD-22-1-0282, dated 16 July 1766. 
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By means of this gift of merit, in whatever world I was born, [may I] possess sharp intel- 
ligence, be confident, not be poor, be beautiful, be lovely, possess a sweet voice, be an 
arahant, that is one who is worthy of possessing all mundane and supramundane 
attainments [and achieve] the knowledge of the paths [of liberation] in the presence of Ariya 
Metteyya [Buddha] in the future. [May my aspirations be realized] constantly and certainly. 


Šā naga amu va ga AN vale Anwlaly Jarsln wangan qsluunmaté usa 
Isufiglanaa awwaydaau oswuan oswu& wamanal FINLAY AĻĒLA aunanın 
Anta had gl.” 


As mentioned above, colophons generally appear at the end of the main text, fol- 
lowing either directly or separated by a blank line. In many cases, colophons, 
especially the lengthier ones, are written on a separate folio, sometimes in 
smaller letters, covering only the central parts of a folio. Colophons in manu- 
scripts of religious content commissioned by sponsors to be donated to a monas- 
tery are highly formulaic as they follow a similar pattern characteristic of Bud- 
dhist colophons from Laos and other areas of the Dhamma script cultural 
domain, including Northern Thailand (Lan Na), the Tai Khiin area of Chiang Tung 
and the Tai Lü speaking regions in southern Yunnan. Colophons usually provide 
information on the date when the manuscript was finished, the date when the 
scribe started writing, however, is rarely recorded. Thereafter, the scribe’s name 
might follow, especially when the scribe is also the sponsor of the manuscript. 
However, in general the names of the leading monastic or lay supporters 
(mülasaddhä) feature prominently in the second section of the colophon, some- 
times mentioning the copied text. Thereafter the mūlasaddhā, often a lay couple 
representing their extended family, express the main objective of the manuscript 
donation, i.e., to ensure the Teachings of the Buddha (phuttha-satsana) last till 
the end of 5,000 years. In some instances, this objective is connected with the 
expectation that the manuscript’s writing support, i.e. the palm leaves, might en- 
dure for that period too.” 

Other colophons are relatively long and may even span more than one side 
of a palm leaf. Apart from the dating, the recording of the names of the scribe and 
principal sponsor, the mention of the motives and intentions for making the 
manuscript, the aspirations a scribe or sponsor/donor had for the good results of 


17 BAD-22-1-1082, dated 26 November 1838. 

18 See, for example, the colophon of manuscript BAD-22-1-0465 stating: ‘Hua Lung Na Niia and 
his wife together with all children had the most ardent religious faith to sponsor the making [of 
this manuscript entitled] Nithan Chanthaphanit to support the Teachings of Gotama Buddha to 
last until the end of 5000 years and the end of these palm leaves.’ (WiquuIinia Haug 
gau ldfilaladnsidwimiudunewiiagnal Bnumaaumsslaasusıdı muda e wu 
38a wie ciu (ru) luam). 
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the acquired merit, some of the longer colophons also contain some personal ex- 
pression, including biographical details. The concluding Pali phrase is optional 
and, in most cases, rather short. The structure of such colophons is analysed in 
the following chart, discussing two examples which are from different periods 
and whose sponsors/donors came from different social backgrounds. 


Table 2: Contents and structure of colophons 


Era 


BAD-22-1-0616 


2491 BE 


BAD-22-1-0839 


1220 cs 


Lunar calendar 
Year 

Month 
Fortnight 

Day of the week 
Zodiac day 


Corresponding to 


poek chai (Year of the Rat) 
first lunar month 

eighth waning day 

sixth day of the week (Friday) 
poek si 


Friday 24 December 1948 CE 


poek sanga (Year of the Horse) 
first lunar month 

fourth waning day 

sixth day of the week (Friday) 
huang mao 


Friday 24 December 1858 CE 


Time nyam kham (time of the late nyam köng doek (time of the late 
afternoon, 4.30-6.00 p.m.) evening drum, 7.30-9.00 p.m.) 
Initiator 
Scribe Saen Kumphon (at Ban Phon Sai) 
Sponsor/donor Saen Kumphon (at Ban Phon Sai) Thit (ex-monk) Kaeo 
Sao (i.e. Ms) Sopha 
I (i.e. Ms) Pheng 
and all their male and female servants 
had the religious faith to sponsor the 
making of this manuscript 
Title Thamma Rattana Sut Lam Sut 
(Sutta text) (Sutta text) 
Objective May the merit derived from the to support the Teachings of the 


making of the manuscript support 
my father, Chan Suk, my mother, 
Sao Nyathi, my sister, Sao Vandi, 
my uncles, Thit Thum, Chan Phio, 
Thit Cha, Sao Nyöt and all my 
relatives and friends. May all of 
them acknowledge this merit. 


Buddha to last until the end of 5000 
years. 
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Table 2 (continued) 


BAD-22-1-0616 BAD-22-1-0839 
Wish As for myself, may | attain enlight- May all of us reach the three states of 
enment and become one of the happiness with Nibbana as the 


teachers of the world (i.e., the Bud- ultimate goal. May our wishes not be 
dha) in the future. Before attaining ignored. May all our wishes come 
enlightenment and still moving in true. 

the samsara (cycle of birth), for any 

of my rebirths, may | be purified 

physically, mentally and with re- 

gard to my speaking more than 

other human being. May | be saved 

from all kinds of diseases and 

dangers until | will have attained 

enlightenment as an omniscient 

person in the future. 


Concluding -—- Nibbana paccayo hotu no niccam 

phrase (in Pali) dhuvam dhuvam (May this be a 
condition for us to reach Nibbana, 
constantly and certainly). 


If a manuscript is dated, the place where the date shows up would almost always 
be the very beginning of the colophon. In general, the year when the scribe fin- 
ished the inscribing of the text on palm-leaf would be the so-called ‘little era’ 
(cunlasakkalat, chunlasakkarat or culasakaräja), first introduced in March 638 CE 
originating in Burma. In addition, dates in Tai-Lao historical records were also 
given with reference to the corresponding year of a sixty-year cycle. This sexages- 
imal cycle is known by almost all Tai speaking groups? and is composed of two 
repeating series of terms. The first series consists of ten names referring to the 
year numbers of the decade; the second series is composed of the twelve names 
ofthe animal cycle. The series often is repeated six times and the series of twelve 
five times. Thus, sixty different combinations are generated before the sexagesi- 
mal cycle restarts. The first year of the cycle, for example, is called kat sai by the 
Lao and can be rendered in English as 'the year of the small snake, the first year 
of the decade.’ A crosschecking comparison of both dates — culasakaräja year 
and the sexagesimal cycle year - allows us to disclose copyist and other errors in 
the historical records. Each lunar month comprises two fortnights. The first 


19 See Terwiel 1980. 
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fortnight is called diian khiin, literally meaning ‘the rising moon’ or ‘the waxing 
moon’. It comprises 15 days. The second fortnight, comprising 14 or 15 days, is 
named diiang haem, which means ‘the waning moon’. Days of the week are 
numbered, beginning with the word van and followed by ordered cardinal num- 
bers. The first day of the week is Sunday and the last and seventh day is Saturday. 
Van sam - literally, ‘day three’ - refers to the third day of the week corresponding 
to Tuesday. This way of reckoning days is usually called the ‘Mon reckoning’ of 
the weekday. In addition, there is also a ‘Tai reckoning’ which divides the days 
into cycles of 60 days, following the same sexagesimal pattern similar to the one 
used for the reckoning of years. 

Aside from a dual dating of years and days, colophons of Lao manuscripts 
very often record the time of the day (nyam Yu YIN) when the scribe finished 
the writing of his manuscript. It is not surprising that a scribe noted the moment 
when his arduous and often painstaking work of copying a long, sacred text came 
to an end with pride. Preferred times of the day for marking the end of the writing 
process were ‘the time of the morning drum’ (nyam kong ngai = 7.30-9.00 a.m.), 
‘the time of the forenoon horn’ (nyam thae kai thiang = 9.00-10.30 a.m.), and ‘the 
time of the sunset drum’ (nyam kong laeng = 1.30-3.00 p.m.). 

One of the most interesting colophons concerning the wishes and aspirations 
of a sponsor/donor is recorded in the relatively long colophon of manuscript 
BAD-22-1-0375, titled Paet Mün.” The principal initiator and the main sponsor of 
this manuscript was Pha Phui Thirachitta Maha Thera, the abbot of Vat Maha 
That, who dedicated it to his deceased parents, siblings, teachers, and old friends 
who had already passed away. Thus, the benefits derived from the meritorious 
donation should affect an improvement of their actual state in the otherworld and 
pave their way to ‘the realm of heaven’ (sawan). At the same time, the fruits of the 
merit should also help the donor, a high-ranking abbot, to achieve his ultimate 
goal: the successful attainment of Nibbana. The manuscript is dated both accord- 
ing to the traditional style (see chapter above) and according to the international 
calendar: 26 April 1983. The manuscript comprises three palm-leaf fascicles, each 
of which contains colophons with identical wording (fascicle 1, fol. 17°; fascicle 
2, fol. 16"; fascicle 3, fol. 15°”). Its wording is quoted in full (Figs 1a and 1b). 


20 Paet Mün means literally ‘Eighty Thousand’ and is a short form of Paet Mün Si Phan (‘Eighty- 
four Thousand") referring to the 84,000 Dhamma-Khanda (Dhamma Teachings), which is the 
traditional Theravada description of the complete Tipitaka canon. 
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Fig. 1a: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0375, fascicle 1, fol. 17". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


Fig. 1b: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0375, fascicle 1, fol. 17". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


Ari aN MATT: jussa Vu oe da Lou b DAA (Au) w.g. WROD, 9.6. omee AAU 


TUN bb INWIBU A.A. oan vanusiwss we Asian JOWIENMIDIGTIVUIZIVIG UAT 
nawwezuw ladinansiawuiteae c müs ynduadauwseynsanauy aangis 
WuMAauaNTAGUsedVIAWIeNVISIGIIWUIIINIG LATHAWWIZUW VIIAATAUVI 
sximuttlllitundifiaswawang fi Aimam yan agailvan 819175 uazewweda 
nagy jana dul gas elanduwnus una &withusuifieuniSuang JUMTS 
ylá Šamnanvavanavā alauaa uaoatétaulumua vlodnišousslvvigvlueānudu 
mau ssmavīlu vonanūsušuvosgumui auuayArsitidamasawidalldy 
dāvanu volilāuszauuygsanilnā agīsavilaā uazfiwwiuautla Tuauınamasau 


may ēgād Jaūid wer dui ahyun had 51 


On Tuesday, the fifteenth waxing day of the sixth lunar month, a ka khai (kun) year, 2526 BE, 
1345 cs,” corresponding to 26 April 1983 CE.” Pha Phui Thirachitta Maha Thera, the abbot 
of Vat Pha Maha That Rasabövölavihan in Luang Prabang had the religious faith to sponsor 
the making of the manuscript entitled 8 Miin, fascicle 2 to support the Teachings of the 
Buddha, for the property of Vat Pha Maha That Rasabövöravihan in Luang Prabang. May I 
dedicate the benefits of this merit to all benefactors, including my parents, siblings, 
teachers and all other living creatures that were friends in birth, age, illness and death and 
have already died and stayed in the other worlds. If they acknowledge my dedication, they 
may rejoice and achieve blissful benefits in their worlds. Moreover, may the benefit of this 
merit support me to enter the realm of heaven. May I achieve human prosperity, heavenly 
prosperity and the successful attainment of Nirvana in the future. Icchitam patthitam 
mayham khipameva samijjatu niccam dhuvam. (May whatever I wish quickly come to be, 
may all my aspirations be fulfilled, constantly and certainly). 


21 As Eade points out according to conventions culasakaräja starts in March 639 CE. ‘That is the 
date of its year 1, from which it does not follow that it began then. Like all Southeast Asian eras, 
it had a year 0, unlike the Christian Era, which has no 0 ce’ (Eade 1995, 17). The Buddhist era 
(BE), starting with the year 544 BCE as year 1, has been used for the dating of texts in Laos more 
frequently only in the twentieth century. 

22 The date of the Gregorian calendar matches with the traditional Lao date. 
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The relatively rigid structure of the Lao Buddhist colophon nevertheless leaves 
space for more personal expressions of the scribe who would add them either in 
a shorter colophon which is separated from the main (sponsors’/donors’) 
colophon or as a final sentence being part of the main colophon. In the personal 
statements of scribes, we frequently find humble excuses for bad handwriting 
and misspellings, even by properly trained and experienced scribes. A striking 
example is the scribal colophon appearing at the end of the last of twenty 
fascicles of the manuscript entitled Matthu Anulom and dated 29 August 1923 
(BAD-22-1-0012, fascicle 20, fol. 10"). The scribe, ex-monk Man, begs for leniency 
as follows: ‘I am Thit (ex-monk) Man, the scribe. If any mistakes have been made, 
such as the omission of letters, the illegibility of my handwriting, and mis- 
spellings, I apologize to all Bhikkhu (monks), the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha.’” Occasionally the scribe would stress his lack of experience, being a 
novice both with regard to his monastic status and his being a beginner in the 
copying of texts.” Yet we even find the insufficient quality of the writing support, 
along with constraints of time as an excuse, such as in manuscript BAD-22-1-0647 
(fol. 15%): ‘My handwriting is not beautiful because the palm-leaves are not good, 
and I had to hurry in my writing. There are some mistakes, please consider.’” 
Reflecting a special sense of humour with sexual allusions is the colophon of a 
monk-scribe complaining about his unfulfilled desire to touch a widowed 
laywoman whose physical attractiveness might have been on his mind while he 
was writing (Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0887, fol. 13', lines 3-4. © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


va 


Savu aq wifi voli [Ag BIAIS nie austin sno93nwagwitn volilanu 


OVA WHEY an aque was) dinda un Tionsedinalai lê uug una gulida 
KSAIASUI vūvāojauuosrio diygduvnsdavuuss LULA aura 


The writing of this manuscript was finished at noon (between 10.30 a.m. and 12.00 p.m.). 
May I be born as a good and intelligent person in my next lives. May I meet the Enlightened 


Uwand da(vūsāo)iāvvufā la 


23 Iwi ifiawn Huw uwd ani waan 
7 WAUWIZWNSLIT  WIESTTNN 


Mana Miwa wav adiwasAnyaiy 
Wasan WANGSA. 

24 See, for example, the colophons of manuscripts BAD-22-1-0176 and BAD-22-1-0596. 

25 Uun anus YUN ANA auan Vauımaand aayawan. 


A 
UN) 
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One. My handwriting is not so beautiful, do not laugh at me. My hand is rough because it 
has never touched the breast of the widow girl. The making of this manuscript is to support 
the Teachings of the Buddha. The manuscript belongs to Vat Nong. Ai Chan from Vat Nong 
is the scribe. 


2.3 Scribes, sponsors and donors 


This section presents in brief the results of a quantitative analysis of the 
colophons of the manuscripts in the Vat Maha That collection with regards to the 
information they provide on the persons who contributed to their production. 
These are, on the one hand, the scribes who inscribed the texts on the palm 
leaves, and on the other, the sponsors and donors who paid the renumeration or 
provided the palm leaves and other writing material. A number of more 
interesting colophons have been selected to illustrate the social and ethnic 
background of scribes and donors. Special emphasis is given to the role of the 
religious and secular elites (Supreme Patriarch respectively members of the royal 
family) as commissioners. The collaboration of scribes and sponsors/donors to 
ensure the making of the manuscripts and their later circulation as reflected in 
ownership statements is also illustrated. 

As mentioned above, one tenth (119) of the colophons in the 1,220 
manuscripts of the Vat Maha That corpus record the names of scribes, while the 
vast majority only state the writing was accomplished at a certain date, directly 
followed by the names of the leading and initiating monastic or lay supporters 
(mūla-saddhā) and their intentions for sponsoring the making of the manuscript. 
With one exception (BAD-22-1-1082) all scribal colophons explicitly mention the 
scribe’s name, and in many cases his affiliation to a certain monastery (51), 
village or town quarter (11) as well. Three-fifths of the known scribes were 
members of the Sangha, either abbots or other monks, and in some cases also 
novices. Two-fifths of the scribes were laymen of whom four are called achan 
(‘learned man’), often also called by its short form chan, while most of the other 
lay scribes were former monks (thit or khanan) or novices (Siang). 

Though most scribes were monks and novices, with former monks and 
novices making up the rest, the vast majority of sponsors/donors were laypeople. 
Analysis here of the names of monasteries and home villages of scribes and 
sponsors/donors reveals two-thirds (64 of 96) of the ‘leading monastic 
supporters’ (i.e., monks and novices) to be based at Vat Maha That itself (which 
was anticipated), while the remaining 32 principal monastic supporters were 
from 19 different monasteries. One third (33) of the 99 manuscripts recording the 
home villages, town quarters or places of residence of the ‘leading lay supporters’ 
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were sponsored by people living in the town quarter of Ban Vat That, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Vat Maha That. The only other place from which a 
substantial number of sponsors originated were Ban Hua Siang (10) and, 
surprisingly, the Royal Palace (9) where the King of Luang Prabang resided and 
the Front Palace, the residence of the viceroy. The relatively large number of royal 
sponsors will be discussed in a section below. The most prominent principal 
monastic supporter was the Supreme Patriarch (Sangharaja) of Luang Prabang 
called Phutthapanya (Buddhapafifia) who sponsored the making of a palm-leaf 
manuscript consisting of twelve fascicles, which survived as a complete set. The 
manuscript, entitled Visaiyabanha (Pali: Vijayapanhä) is the story of King Sivirat 
and his minister Sonsai making military preparations to fight against King 
Sivijaya of Pharanasi (modern Benares). A young novice (chua) named Mi was 
hired as a scribe. The karmic benefits derived from the production of this 
manuscript were asked to be transferred to the Supreme Patriarch’s late elder 
brother, as is stated in the colophon, which is written in far smaller writing than 
the main text in the central part of the leaf (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3: Manuscript BAD-22-1-1160, fascicle 1, fol. 25'. © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


QAANTIY olet si? nad LÂU aan € Ar Fu m Handa So9unudagnafigedu 
wanufidasisnun sua. Nolsansiinsiwgsuumlßiumammsslaansn musa 
win ooo 1981 wulilwfiónutiodafewswan 9ugsam (ASTA) gn&liguslanwng 
vinuvolifuduāo jugi anadak vq m Usens Šūsuu 
Wuda An mon Had 57 g1 Safitüsruiwaennwun valitadadaindusauiual 
dma ang ang 


In Culasakkarat (CS) 1222, a kot san year, on the fifth waxing day of the sixth [lunar] month, 
the third day of the week (Tuesday), a poek set day,” the writing of this manuscript was 
finished at noon (between 10.30 a.m. and 12.00 p.m.). Sangharaja Phutthapanya had the 
religious faith to sponsor the making of this manuscript entitled Visaiyabanha to support 
the Teachings of Gotama Buddha to last until the end of 5000 years and to dedicate the 
merit to my elder brother named Thit (ex-monk) Phomma who has already died and has 
gone to the other world. May the benefit of this merit be a crystal-golden vehicle to transfer 
my older brother to reach the three states of happiness with Nibbana as the ultimate goal. 


26 1222 Vaisakha 5 = Tuesday, 24 April 1860 which was indeed a poek set day. This and the fol- 
lowing dates are calculated with the assistance of Lars Gislén’s computer programme ‘SEAsian 
Calendars’ based on Eade’s manuals (1989, 1995). 
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Niccam dhuvam dhuvam (continuously and forever). [I,] Chua (Novice) Mi, am the scribe 
writing beyond [my] wisdom. May my wishes and desires come true. Sädhu sädhu (Well 
done! Well done!). 


In some rare cases there is evidence of the ethnic or professional background of 
sponsors, such as the colophon of manuscript BAD-22-1-0545, mentioning a Mae 
Thao (grandmother) Khün (13/46/91) from Ban Pa Phai village (nun) who 
was most probably a Tai Khün immigrant from the Chiang Tung area in the 
eastern Shan State of Myanmar. Another manuscript (BAD-22-1-1020) was written 
by an unnamed Lao scribe at Vat Chóm Si in Luang Prabang in the Lao variant of 
the Dhamma script. The manuscript, comprising 57 folios, contains a bilingual 
text - Sap Patimok (Skt: Sabda/Pali: Sadda Patimokkha, ‘Words of the Sangha 
Disciplinary Precepts’) — written in Pali and Lao in accordance with the Nissaya 
system in which a Pali word or phrases are directly followed by a translation into 
the vernacular. The contents start from the beginning of the Patimokkha and run 
until the end of Parajika, the Buddhist monastic code. In contrast to the general 
convention of the Lao manuscript culture of four lines written on each side of a 
palm leaf, this particular manuscript runs over six to eight lines. This is unusual 
even in Northern Thai and Tai Lü manuscript cultures (five lines per side is the 
norm). The colophon states (Fig. 4): 


Fig. 4: Manuscript BAD-22-1-1020, fol. 57". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


Anns wis obob da sê wis luna uut e DNA ANAN NANTANG AN 
ua UAMuaua tadiunludaooufiianadaua ununtedondawauniar iWivaraann 
UMDITIVLS IM sigam NIUAaTHAWUAUNIT HAM Mase Fesqaua aln 
Hlað Wisnmä ronariso me aanaulavaaga (togavamu) 


In Culasakkarat (cs) 1206, on the full moon day of the second [lunar] month (according to 
the Lao calendar), in the capital city, in the fourth lunar month [according to the] Miiang 
[Lü calendar] in the city of Alavakkanakhon, the writing of this manuscript was finished at 
the time of the sunset drum (between 1.30 p.m. and 3.00 p.m.), in a kap si year.” I copied 
(phiak) [this manuscript] at Vat Chom Si, in the city of Luang [Prabang] from a manuscript 
belonging to Möm (monk) Inthavongsa from the city of Alavakkanakhön Lasathani Sisuk 


27 1206 Pausha 15 = Wednesday, 22 January 1845. In fact, it should be the third lunar month of 
the Lao calendar leading to the following correction of the date: 1206 Magha 15 = Friday, 21 Feb- 
ruary 1845. 
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Phaviphata Maha Nakhon, Luang Saenvifa Hò Kham Luang Milang Siang Hung (the full 
name of Siang Hung or Chiang Rung, the capital of Sipsöng Panna). Those who borrow 
[this manuscript] shall take good care of it and send it back. Any monk may not fail... [miss- 
ing text]. 


The Lao scribe claims that he obtained the master-copy used for producing his 
own manuscript from a monk called Mom Inthavongsa based at Chiang Rung, the 
capital of Sipsöng Panna, and most likely of Tai Lü ethnicity. It may be assumed 
the master-copy was almost certainly written in the Tai Lü variant of the Dhamma 
script, in Pali and the vernacular Tai Lii language. The date recorded in the colo- 
phon is clearly the date when the writing of the original Tai Lū manuscript was 
accomplished by Mom Inthavongsa and does not represent the date when the un- 
known Lao scribe made his own copy. It seems that the Lao scribe copied the first 
half of the colophon directly from the colophon of the master-copy but amended 
the lunar month from the ‘fourth’ (according to the calendar of Chiang Rung and 
Chiang Tung) to the ‘second’, according to the Lao tradition. Here he made a 
slight mistake, as the Tai Lü calendar is only one month ahead of the Lao calendar 
and not two like the Lan Na calendar of Chiang Mai. Therefore, the date in the 
colophon should represent the third lunar month of the Lao calendar with 21 Feb- 
ruary 1845 as the day when the writing of the master-copy was accomplished. It 
is unclear, however, how the Lao scribe obtained the master-copy. It is most likely 
that a visiting monk from Sipsöng Panna - perhaps even the scribe himself 
— brought it to Luang Prabang, where he made his own ‘Lao version’ at his home 
monastery Vat Chom Si, which is located at the foot of the sacred hill, Phu Si, in 
the centre of the town of Luang Prabang. 

Two manuscripts record the High Commissioner of the Siamese crown as the 
principal lay supporter, either together with his Lao wife (BAD-22-1-0482, dated 6 
January 1871) or alone (BAD-22-1-1205, dated 17 September 1891). The second 
manuscript is highly interesting for several reasons. Firstly, it was produced less 
than two years before the Pak Nam incident of July 1893 CE, when French ‘gun- 
boat diplomacy’ enforced the Siamese cession of all territories situated on the left 
bank of the Mekong River to French Indochina. The kingdom of Luang Prabang 
ceased to be a Siamese vassal state under the supervision of a High Commissioner 
sent by the government in Bangkok and became a French protectorate. Secondly, 
the colophon reveals that the manuscript entitled Sipsöng Tamnan (‘Twelve 
Chronicles’) was copied from a printed book (nangsii phim) published by the Sia- 
mese king. Thus, the original text was translated from the Thai language and 


28 It appears the manuscript owner was a monk from Chiang Rung in Sipsöng Panna, most 
probably an ethnic Tai Lii. 
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script into Lao and written on palm-leaf in the Lao variant of the Dhamma script. 
Finally, the date when the writing of the manuscript was finished is given both in 
the traditional Lao style, based on the ‘Minor Era’ (Chulasakkarat) and the ‘Bang- 
kok Era’ (Rattanakosin Sakkarat), which starts with the founding of Bangkok 
(1782) as Year 1. The colophon (on fol. 367) reads (Fig. 5): 


Fig. 5: Manuscript BAD-22-1-1205, fol. 36". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


NWIAATIY oben dasmi LAU oo donlvāl e AI Tu b S99unudagnaflgo TUM 
oo lāuriangu Saalnäusasan ooo wungfiwsssaud'nsn vnuwssiigamyvān($nd) 
fi wanolua] dānssuus Ändonlalussunsngaundusubäsliäwäusesmnunu 
Biumasumselnansn Audi &ooo wszagan ymu Ugale lig lu fad 23 
54 Vs qd madoni Rqassu(mSqn85ssu) Īēveumufumisšouvos 
wsanoaniGowsWvēlnogua lēošnusingumunsumundašnstumiulavu šo 
wsavonlalänmasins aztūgu ae ga volišvaumuwssamīktāa 


In Culasakkarat (CS) 1253, a huang mao year, on the ninth waxing day of the tenth [lunar] 
month, the sixth day of the week (Friday),” the writing of this manuscript was finished at 
noon time (between 10.30 a.m. and 12.00 p.m.), on 11 September in [year] 110 of the 
Rattanakosin Era (1892 CE). Pha Phatsadanulak, the [Siamese] High Commissioner, had the 
most ardent religious faith to sponsor the making of this manuscript entitled Sipsöng 
Tamnan to support the Teachings of Gotama Buddha to last until the end of 5000 years. 
Nibbänapaccayo hotu no niccam dhuvam dhuvam paramam sukham. (May this be a condi- 
tion for us to reach Nibbana, which is the greatest bliss, constantly and forever). Iam Chao 
Phia Sisutthamma, who reviewed this manuscript and compared it with the typed manu- 
script which was published by His Majesty the King in Bangkok. A monk who is devout and 
wants to sponsor, copy or chant, please make a copy of this manuscript. 


The principal lay supporters sponsoring the making of manuscripts were mostly 
couples and the name of the husband is mentioned first, followed by the wife’s 
name. The couple included their children (luk 41), grandchildren (lan naau), 
great-grandchildren (len mman), or simply the ‘whole family’ (phanthuvongsa 
Wu F1), as beneficiaries of the merit resulting from the donation. Many colo- 
phons (99 manuscripts in total) mention a woman as the principal lay-supporter, 
either alone or together with her husband, whose name would be listed in second 


29 1253 Bhadrapada 9 = Saturday, 12 September 1891. 
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position. These women are recognizable by their titles sao or nang for younger or 
middle-aged women, pa (‘aunt’) for elderly women, or simply mae-ök, which 
means ‘laywoman’. One is tempted to speculate that in cases where a woman was 
the only leading lay supporter, she was either an unmarried woman or a widow; 
regarding the latter, children and other family members would explicitly be men- 
tioned as beneficiaries. The colophon of manuscript BAD-22-1-0573 (fol. 119) spec- 
ifies the female donor’s principal intention of merit transfer to her late husband 
as follows (Fig. 6): 


Fig. 6: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0573, fol. 11. © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


9gadnsnunaasudaló bego Wuanl&mauiin Âu e donu © da Tu o (aRU 
ugaglua [9] nyudaa inuuoniošesāloladnswšonufus 
vaAyaaı mada wido lina Ta Wu Ain uan ya AU angan lenis 
ausam € Wunsiami uaftıınu voliiinsysnaadosyaduti (UsonlULāvnas 
iivīlusnāigaāmslugis lanmoviūn Āuanīlānguš? dlūfnoldīā dusonsuda ilā 
Anm souWhuaWun Auysmniltšiomgas Slaw EISEN) ung fodnam 
w(3:)e3]masmüswowitu uet gvšū galmu 153] quU as oulumá (i) 


In 2482 BE, a kat mao year, on the second waxing day of the fourth [lunar] month, the first 
day of the week, Sunday. The writing ofthis manuscript had been finished in the afternoon 
at 1.00 p.m. Sao (i.e. Ms) Thi from Ban Hua Xiang together with her children and all relatives 
had the religious faith to sponsor the making of this manuscript entitled Sap Sai Noi to sup- 
port the Teachings of Gotama Buddha to last until the end of 5,000 years. May this merit 
support Thit Khun, her husband who has already died to the other world. If he has been 
stuck in a place of suffering, please have him moved to a good place. If he has already been 
born in a good place, please let him enjoy happiness numerous times greater than previ- 
ously. If he still has merit, may he enter the crystal city that is Nibbana, definitely. Sudinnam 
vata me dänam paramam sukham sádhu anumodämi. (This gift of mine has been properly 
offered. Nibbana is the highest stage of happiness. Well done! We rejoice.) 


Perhaps the most amazing discovery of the Vat Maha That collection is the rela- 
tively large number of royalty acting as sponsors and donors of manuscripts. A 
total of thirty-two manuscripts can securely identify the sponsors as members of 
the royal family. Three manuscripts alone have a 'royal mother' (pha lasamada 
or pha lasasonani) as the principal royal sponsor. The colophon of one of these 
manuscripts (BAD-22-1-0032, fol. 27‘) records Sathu Thóngsi, the ‘mother’ of King 
Sisavang Vong, the King of Lan Sang Hóm Khao (Kingdom of the Million Ele- 
phants and the White Parasol) as the royal sponsor who dedicated the ‘fruits of 
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merit’ (phala-purifia) derived from the donation to her own parents (in October 
1906 CE). At least three further manuscripts were sponsored by incumbent kings. 
King Sisavang Vong (r. 1904-1959 CE) sponsored two on the same day in the early 
period of his reign. The two single-fascicle manuscripts (BAD-22-1-0195 and BAD- 
22-1-0196) are put together in one manuscript-bundle (mat), protected by two not 
beautifully embellished wooden covers (mai pakap). Containing short texts enti- 
tled Palami (Parami) and Unhatsavisai (Unhassa-vijaya) respectively, the two 
manuscripts have colophons with identical wording indicating that their writing 
was accomplished on the same day: Friday, 30 June 1911 CE (Fig. 7). 


Fig. 7: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0196, fol. 26". O Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


Fana olonim VÄNÄ Wau e Tu e Ar nal b S99unudangmuinoauas wangíios 
aan Lisilaladtnandasdninnmnsfigntt unus ueluti 
sae Adu Nunun AA volkoggndnsulonanušnīvāu watnošlsmoti 
Tēannoudstīga fad gi 4 av oswula Iufi auınıamıs (nna) 


In Culasakkarat 1273, a [huang] khai year, on the fourth waxing day of the eighth lunar 
month, the sixth day of the week (Friday),*° the writing of this manuscript was finished at 
the time of the sunset drum (between 1.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m.). His Majesty King Sisavang 
[Vong] had the religious faith to sponsor the making of this manuscript entitled Panya 
Parami to dedicate to phö kao mae lang (his previous parents). May this merit reach the 
guards of the hells. May I be happy in daytime and night-time. May I be prevented from all 
diseases constantly and certainly. Niccam dhuvam dhuvam aham arahanto homi anägate 
kale. (Constantly and forever, may I become an arahant in the future.) 


The most prolific royal sponsor of manuscripts was not a king of Luang Prabang 
but a viceroy (uparat). Viceroy Un Kham (r. 1872-1889 CE) commissioned the mak- 
ing of three manuscripts in the early years of his reign and his son and successor 
Bunkhong (r. 1890-1921) is listed as the sponsor of at least nine manuscripts be- 
tween 1895 and 1918 cE, with four manuscripts donated on one day in November 
1895 cE alone. Only the colophon of manuscript BAD-22-1-380 mentions his name 
‘Bunkhong’ explicitly, while the others call him either Chao Maha Sivit Wang Na 
(‘Lord of the Great Life, [Head of the] Front Palace’) or by even more elaborate 
titles. Perhaps the most impressive joint sponsorship of Viceroy Bunkhong as 


30 1273 Ashadha 4 = Friday, 30 June 1911. 
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principal royal initiator and his closest relatives is recorded in the colophon of a 
manuscript entitled Munlanipphan (Mülanibbäna), ‘Foundations of Nibbana’ 
(Fig. 8): 


Fig. 8: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0778, fol. 34". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


gsang obb d Jānaiša Lau oo Jur o Tu m asunat Segun udagnsi 
uastnáviluedu nneiiaaesuimBaufiaiaggnuansnBosswadhhewin wasn 
uazwssuagadi INTIVYAA NYAR wsssnyuassnep aaiafiiwsssonudnsnmaoala 
luwsswnsengauntluduto Soldat B uu 
sangan qfi amumi ymu ieole malu fod 


In Culasakkarat (CS) 1272, a kot set year, on the first waxing day of the eleventh [lunar] 
month, the third day of the week (Tuesday), a ka mao day,” the writing of this manuscript 
was finished at the time of the forenoon horn (between 9.00 and 10.30 a.m.). 
Akkavórapasitthikhamphila Setthanakkhara Itsara Hó Kham Fai Na (king), together with 
the queen and his mother, princes, princesses, and all royal family members, had the most 
ardent religious faith to sponsor the making of this manuscript entitled Munlanipphan 
(Mülanibbana) to support the Teachings of Gotama Buddha to last until the end of 5000 
years. Sudinam vata me dänam nibbänapaccayo hotu no niccam dhuvam. (May this well 
donated gift be a condition for me to reach Nibbàna constantly and forever.) 


Although manuscripts were usually commissioned by members of the same fam- 
ily, the Vat Maha That corpus also contains several cases of joint sponsorship by 
persons from different families. Manuscript BAD-22-1-0933, with the title Lam 
Chüang (a popular epic about a pre-historical Tai king in the Upper Mekong ba- 
sin), comprises nine extant fascicles, each of which was commissioned by differ- 
ent main sponsors. Moreover, some colophons provide interesting insights into 
the shared responsibility of different sponsors. While several colophons stress 
the sponsor's efforts to procure the palm leaves for the scribe, one manuscript's 
(BAD-22-1-0904) colophon (fol. 66") stresses that the principal monastic initiators 
— two senior monks - gave money to the unnamed scribe while a former novice 
looked for the writing material (Fig. 9). 


31 1272 Asvina 1 - Tuesday, 4 October 1910. 
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Fig. 9: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0904, fol. 66r. © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


WIEWNSANTION bob di YANA Au a uan oa A TUdUTIIUI NAINA gik 
wanefiang maye uazangwoyam Mugaondu mind) uaziieeWwtludvogoonlu 
anu Kautu lains ÄN SNIN yn Bauagaumszlanun 
anueiai e Wunssiem volilaneman disrawungi m wadu 
Britu sgammi enano iynu Fund lung amaa mita mu Ugale Ina lu 


In the Buddhist Era (BE) 2512, a kat hao year, on the fifteenth waning day of the eighth [lu- 
nar] month, a Monday,” the writing of this manuscript was finished in the afternoon at 1.00 
p.m. Sathu Nyai (great monk) Phui and Sathu Phö (elderly monk) Butda were the sponsors 
who donated money, and Siang (ex-novice) Phan looked for the palm leaves. They had the 
religious faith to sponsor the making of this manuscript entitled Nyamuk to support the 
Teachings of Gotama to last until the end of 5000 years. May all the wishes and desires of 
the three of us come true. Idam me dhammadanam āsavakkhayāvaham nibbäna sankhatam 
hotu anägate kale nibbänapaccayo hontu no (May my donation of the Dhamma bring about 
the destruction of the cankers (āsavaka-kilesa) known as Nibbana. May it be a condition for 
me to reach Nibbana in the future.) 


Though manuscripts kept in a monastic repository belonged to that monastery, 
they were frequently borrowed for various purposes, either to be studied and 
copied by monks from a neighbouring monastery who lacked a specific text or to 
be used in Buddhist rituals and ceremonies outside the monastery’s compound. 
This explains why the scribes admonished all borrowers of manuscripts to return 
them to their original place, as expressed in the following rather short colophons: 
‘Those who borrow it, please give it back to Vat Sikoet monastery’ (ees uli Ay 
iašātfiaitto, BAD-22-1-0007, fol. 26") and ‘This manuscript belongs to Vat Pha 
Maha That Rasabövöravihan. Those who have borrowed it have to return it to its 
original place.’ (VFO AWIENVISIATIVUITINGG AIVAAA lad ul uda 
Tien defi 16:34, BAD-22-1-0216, fol.15". An interesting case is manuscript 
BAD-22-1-0004, which contains two different texts sponsored by two couples. The 
two main sponsors’ colophons (fols 51' and 52? are preceded by a colophon of the 
manuscript's owner. One of the sponsors probably took it back later and kept it 
in his home (fol. 50"), and his colophon is preceded by a brief scribal colophon 
directly following the end of the second text (fol. 50‘). These two colophons are 
quoted in full (Figs 10a and 10b). 


32 1331 Pratomashada 30 - Monday, 14 July 1969. 
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Fig. 10a: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0004, fol. 50". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


aw v & vo D ES o MW ' 
vangsiosanigndesaa dhugs9ouna VITITUTITUTINAEY IW] VAI) Lamu NTLAIAY 
nary Anuli lusin davdodūu ua And madan 
Thammapanya from Vat That is the scribe. May I share a large amount of merit with you. 


The old manuscript had lost much [text], [thus I] copied an additional five full leaves. Now 
[the manuscript] is fully completed. 


Fig. 10b: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0004, fol. 50". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


ugoylauson fi 6 undanu vaviriluauluay sawa (wavy) nuwvionmatio 
lumasiiaulaia auasia soxsidulagaliWeuds fovsslvalidstānvodtrnua 
nau 4159 oylumā m fua 


Matthu Anulom Hom, 2 fascicles are bound together. [This manuscript] belongs to Hua Pa 
Saen [and] Mai Pu, [their house is located] behind the corner of the wall [surrounding] Vat 
That. If any wandering monks, laymen or laywomen borrow [this manuscript] to recite it, 
they must return it to its original owner after having used it. Well done! Well done! I rejoice 
three times. 


Occasionally ownership statements are found that help to identify the prove- 
nance of a manuscript which does not contain any paratextual information about 
the scribe and sponsor(s). The palm-leaf manuscript BAD-22-1-0482 (dated 6 Jan- 
uary 1871), of which only the first fascicles (phuk ton) of the Nitsai Chatuvik has 
survived, is acase in point. A brief ownership statement appears on the verso side 
of folio 8v. It is written in modern Lao script with a blue ballpoint pen, and reads 
VUVHIAIGIUN avius, The manuscript belongs to Monk Chantha from Vat 
Hua Siang’. This indicates that this fascicle - part of a larger codicological unit 
comprising several fascicles — originally belonged to Vat Hua Siang in the lower 
(southern) part of the town of Luang Prabang. Most of the ownership statements, 
however, confirm the manuscript belonged to Vat Maha That itself. In other 
cases, the ownership statement is written on a separate side of a leaf with a pink 
ballpoint pen. The following example is BAD-22-1-0152, a manuscript com- 
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missioned by abbot Chao Mom Bunthan on 31 December 1947. It is written both 
in Tham Lao script and in Roman characters (Fig. 11). 


In Roman script: 
Vat Phramahathat / Rasehabovoravihall (sic) / Luang-Prabang. 


In Tham Lao script: 
änayalayäny wssiyanfusn8ga / Sanssammasıuu3113 / WIEUASNAIIWSEUN 


Thittapunya Bhikkhu Phra Bunthan Rathikun / Vat Phra Maha That Rasabövöravihan / 
Phra Nakhon Luang Phrabang 


Warf wAawisrlstAvaraun welang win ooo / agen Aww gale lug ww 


[He] sponsored the making of the Niyai Phimpha Hamhai [manuscript] to ensure that the 
Teachings of Buddha Gotama will last until [the end of] 5000 years. Nibbänapaccayo hotu 
me (May [this] be a condition for me [to reach] Nibbana). 


Fig. 11: Manuscript BAD-22-1-0152, fol. 30". © Buddhist Archives of Luang Prabang. 


3 Conclusion 


The corpus of digitised manuscripts kept at the monastic repository of Vat Maha 
That is the largest ever conducted in the city of Luang Prabang, thus far. The im- 
pressive collection of palm-leaf manuscripts was the work of senior intellectual 
monks who appreciated the ancient manuscript culture of Laos. Notably, Sathu 
Nyai Phui Thirachitta Maha Thela (1925-2005), who served as the abbot of Vat 
Maha That from 1967 until his death, contributed much to the building-up of the 
unique manuscript collection at his home monastery. He was a passionate scribe, 
sponsor, and collector of manuscripts. 

The colophons found in these manuscripts reveal quite interesting features, 
though their structure and content differ little from those that are known from 
other Lao, Northern Thai (Lan Na) or Tai Lii manuscripts and bear religious texts. 
The vast majority of these manuscripts are dated, and the dates are recorded 
according to the Lao lunar calendar in a refined and elaborate way allowing, in 
most cases, a quite precise dating of the day (and even daytime) when the writing 
of the text was accomplished. The persons figuring most prominently in the colo- 
phons are not the scribes, whose names are only occasionally mentioned, but the 
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sponsors or donors who hired the scribes and provided the writing support. They 
are considered the real ‘makers’ of the manuscripts, and their intentions and 
wishes are expressed in the colophons. Though the main texts might be written 
in Pali or bilingual Pali-Lao, the colophons are almost exclusively written in the 
Lao (or in some cases also Tai Lii) vernacular with rather short, standardized Pali 
phrases at the end. 

Scribes are, in almost all cases, either monks and novices or laymen once 
ordained in a monastery where they have learned to read and write texts written 
in the religious Dhamma (Tham) script. Sponsors and donors may also have had 
such a background but were usually normal laypeople. In the Lao context, at least 
in Luang Prabang, the relatively high percentage of women serving as principal 
lay supporters is astonishing as is the presence of royalty among the sponsors 
and donors of manuscripts. Moreover, a closer study of colophons will also help 
us sharpen our understanding of the cooperation between scribes and spon- 
sors/donors as well as the involvement of different sponsors/donors in the mak- 
ing of a manuscript. Although in recent years many projects have been carried 
out to preserve, document, and digitise manuscripts in various parts of Thera- 
vada Buddhist South-East Asia, much remains to be done in identifying either 
physically or culturally endangered collections of manuscripts, both in monastic 
repositories and private collections. It is the author’s great hope that this article 
will help raise awareness and speed up research in the diverse manuscript 
cultures of the Thai and Lao world, that constitute a most precious heritage of the 
region’s people. 
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Appendix: archival material 


The first two digits of the code of the manuscripts kept at the Buddhist Archives 
of Luang Prabang (BAD) refer to the monastic repository (22 = Vat Maha That), 
the third digit denotes the writing support (1 = palm-leaf), followed by the last 
four digits denoting the individual manuscript according to the order of digitisa- 
tion. The first 470 manuscripts were digitised with the support of the University 
of Hamburg’s Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures while the remaining 
manuscripts (from no. 0471 upwards) were digitised with the support of the 
Digital Repository of Endangered and Affected Manuscripts in Southeast Asia 
(DREAMSEA). Thus only these manuscripts do have a DREAMSEA code as well and 
are accessible through the DREAMSEA website («https://www.hmmlcloud.org/ 
dreamsea/index.php»). 


—  BAD-22-1-0004: Matthu Anulom (Conforming to the daily routine of the Bud- 
dha); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 56 folios; language: Lao, Pali; 
script: Tham Lao; 1293 cs, a huang mot year (1931 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0007: Ubpat ([Chanting for warding off calamities); palm-leaf 
manuscript; one fascicle of 27 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 
1223 cs, a huang hao year (1861 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0032: Matthu Anulom (Conforming to the daily routine of the 
Buddha); palm-leaf manuscript; ten fascicles with a total of of 279 folios; lan- 
guage: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1268 cs, a hwai sanga year (1906 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0152: Ninyai Phimpha Hamhai (The Story about Bimba’s lamenta- 
tions); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 30 folios; language: Lao, Pali; 
script: Tham Lao; 2490 BE, a moeng khai year (1947 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0176: Pannya Parami (Pafifia Parami); palm-leaf manuscript; one 
fascicle of 8 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; undated. 

—  BAD-22-1-0195: Unhatsavisai (Unhassavijaya) (Victory in suppressing the 
heat); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 11 folios; language: Lao, Pali; 
script: Tham Lao; 1273 cs, a huang khai year (1911 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0196: Pannya Parami (Pafifia Pärami); palm-leaf manuscript; one 
fascicle of 6 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1273 cs, a huang 
khai year (1911 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0216: Mangkhala 38 (Part of the Discourse on Blessings); palm-leaf 
manuscript; one fascicle of 16 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 
2465 BE, a huang hao year (1922 CE). 
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—  BAD-22-1-0282: Sap Mahavak (Words of the Great Group - part of the Abhi- 
dhamma); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 48 folios; language: Lao, 
Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1128 cs, a hwai set year (1766 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0375: Paet Mün (Eighty Thousand); palm-leaf manuscript; three 
fascicles with a total of 50 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1345 
CS / 2526 BE, a ka khai year (1983 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0414: Matsima Nikai (Majjhima Nikaya), palm-leaf manuscript; 
one fascicle (No. 14) of 26 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1205 cs, 
a ka mao year (1843 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0482 (DS0011_00015): Chatuvik (Title of a poem); palm-leaf manu- 
script; one fascicle of 10 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1231 cs 
(in fact: 1232), a kot sanga year (1870/1871 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0545(DS0011 00088): Sóng Khao Salak (Benefits derived from of- 
fering food distributed by lottery tickets); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle 
of 8 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1308 cs / 2489 BE, a hwai set 
year (1946 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0573 (DS0011 000116): Sap Sai Nói (Words of the small victory); 
palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 11 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: 
Tham Lao; 2482 BE, a kat mao year (1939 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0578 (DS0011-00121): Sai Luang (The Great Victory), palm-leaf 
manuscript; one fascicle of 8 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; a 
kat set year (no further date given). 

—  BAD-22-1-0596 (DSO0011 00139): Sap Phahung (Sapta Bahum — Words of 
eight verses about the Buddha's auspicious victories); palm-leaf manuscript; 
one fascicle of 6 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 2492 BE, kat 
pao year (1949 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0616 (DS0011, 00159): Rattana Sutta (Rattana Sutta — Discourse on 
the Triple Gems); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 13 folios; language: 
Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1310 Cs or 2490 BE, kat pao year (1947 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0647 (DS0011 00197): Tamnan Nithan Vat Pha Kaeo Viang Din Doi 
Tao (The Chronicle of the monastery of Vat Pha Kaeo Viang Din Dói Tao); 
palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 16 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: 
Tham Lao; 1281 cs, a poek chai year (1919 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0778 (DS0011 00344): Munlanipphan (Mūlanibbāna) (Discourse 
on the way leading to Nibbana); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 16 fo- 
lios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1272 cs, a kot set year (1910 CE). 

—  BAD-22-1-0839 (DS0011_00405): Ban Ton (The beginning section); palm-leaf 
manuscript; one fascicle of 33 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 
1220 CS, poek sanga year (1858 CE). 
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BAD-22-1-0904 (DS0011_00481): Yamuk (Yamaka) (Book of Pairs); palm-leaf 
manuscript; one fascicle of 66 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 
2512 BE, a kat hao year (1969 CE). 

BAD-22-1-0933 (DS0011_00531): Sapphahung (Words of the Bahum Sutta or 
the Jaya Mangala Gatha); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 8 folios; lan- 
guage: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 2515 BE, a tao chai year (1972 CE). 
BAD-22-1-1020 (DS0011_00663): Sap Patimok (Sapta Patimokkha) (Words of 
the Basic Code of Monastic Discipline); palm-leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 
57 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1206 cs, a kap si year (1844 CE). 
BAD-22-1-1082 (DS0011_00743-00759): Khutthakanikai (Khuddaka-Nikäya) 
(Minor Collection); palm-leaf manuscript; 17 fascicles with a total of 139 fo- 
lios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1200 cs, a poek set year (1838 CE). 
BAD-22-1-1154 (DS0011_00848): Sap Khatha  Thammabot (Gäthä 
Dhammapada) (Words about the Buddha’s Path to Enlightenment); palm- 
leaf manuscript; one fascicle of 147 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham 
Lao; 1187 cs, a hap hao year (1825 CE). 

BAD-22-1-1160 (DS0011_00855-00865): Visaiya Banha (Vijeyya’s Problem); 
palm-leaf manuscript; 12 fascicles with a total of 148 folios; language: Lao, 
Pali; script: Tham Lao; 1222 cs, a kot san year (1860 CE). 

BAD-22-1-1205 (DS0011_00962): Bok Tua Akkhara Hai Thiik Nak Bao (Telling 
the correct pronounciation of [consonant and vowel] letters); palm-leaf 
manuscript; one fascicle of 158 folios; language: Lao, Pali; script: Tham Lao; 
1253 cs, a huang mao year (1892 CE). 


Peera Panarut 
The Structure, Functions, and Tradition of 
Siamese Royal Scribal Colophons 


Abstract: This paper focuses on colophons written by royal scribes in Siamese 
manuscripts from the late eighteenth to the early twentieth century. These royal 
scribal colophons can reveal not only the manuscripts’ origin in the royal palace, 
but also the roles of the royal scribes in the book production of the Siamese royal 
court, as the noble titles of the royal scribes are always recorded in the colophons. 
Even after the 1932 revolution, the modern royal scribes under the Secretariat of 
the Cabinet continued to produce official handwritten copies of the constitution 
and, in the tradition of the royal scribes of the past, ended their manuscripts with 
colophons. 


1 Introduction 


Colophons, though not often found in Siamese manuscripts, provide insight into 
different aspects of textual history and manuscript production, allowing us to lo- 
cate manuscripts in place and time. The colophons in Siamese manuscripts attest 
a wide range of formal and informal language registers, both in prose and verse, 
and provide different types of information. For example, colophons in monastic 
manuscripts may record the date of production alongside the merit scribes and 
sponsors expected to gain. One scribe, for instance, mourns his tedious scribal 
task and pleads for remuneration.‘ In another manuscript, the owner curses any- 
one writing anything playful on the manuscript.’ 

Siamese writing can be traced back to the thirteenth century, when Tai- 
speaking people in the upper Chao Phraya River basin began to note down their 
own language by adapting the Old Khmer script, and possibly the Old Mon script, 
both of which had developed from the writing system of Southern India since the 
fifth century. Despite earlier traces of Siamese writing and manuscript culture, 
actual manuscript evidence has only survived from the later period of the 
Ayutthaya Kingdom, i.e. since the seventeenth century. The most common types 
of Siamese manuscripts are palm-leaf manuscripts and khöi-paper leporello 


1 National Library of Thailand, Chan Subsection, Bo Initial, Ms no. 28, recto p. 80. 
2 Copenhagen, Royal Danish Library, Siam 6, recto p. 2. 
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manuscripts. Palm-leaf manuscripts are largely used for religious texts (i.e. ca- 
nonical Pali texts, commentaries, etc.), whereas the khdi-paper manuscripts, 
composed of a very long piece of paper folded together in the concertina or le- 
porello fashion, are mainly used for secular texts, such as historical records, law, 
secular treatises, and poetry. The earliest Siamese palm-leaf manuscript ever 
found is dated to 1615, while the earliest khöi-paper manuscript dates to 1680.* 

Colophons in Siamese manuscripts are found in various locations. For exam- 
ple, colophons in palm-leaf manuscripts can be found on the cover leaf, along 
with the title, but sometimes at the end on the last leaf of the fascicle (Thai phuk).* 
Correspondingly, colophons in khöi-paper manuscripts are written either at the 
beginning (the first folded page of the recto side) or at the end. However, in the 
case of multiple-text manuscripts the colophon can be located at the end of any 
of the works copied in the manuscript, thus not necessarily at the end of the 
manuscript. It is worth mentioning that even those colophons appearing at the 
beginning of the manuscript may have been written after the copying of the main 
text was completed, as in most cases they record the date in which the work was 
finished. Sometimes modern scholars differentiate these paratextual elements on 
the basis of their location in prefaces (at the beginning of the manuscript) and 
colophons (at the end of text or manuscript). However, to emphasize the colo- 
phon's function as the ‘finishing touch’, suggested by its etymology,’ the term 
colophon will be applied here to those found both at the beginning and the end 
of a text. 

This article focuses on the colophons of the Siamese royal manuscripts, 
which not only helps in identifying their origin and main function (for presenta- 
tion to the King) but also reveals the practice of the royal scribes at the royal court 
taking part in royal manuscript production. As the Siamese royal manuscripts 
featured in this article largely contain secular texts for royal court circulation, our 
focus will be on the khói-paper manuscripts.* 


3 Kongkaew Weeraprachak 2010, 24 and 38. 

^ In the context of Thai and Lao manuscripts, the term 'fascicle' is often used among modern 
scholars to refer to a unit of palm-leaf manuscript consisting of 24 leaves bound together, known 
in Thai and Lao as phuk (Boulyaphonh and Grabowsky 2017, 20; Kongkaew Weeraprachak 2010, 
35). The term ‘bundle’ - mat in Thai and Lao - is reserved for a larger codicological unit consist- 
ing of multiple fascicles (Boulyaphonh and Grabowsky 2017, 20). 

5 Beal2009, 80. 

6 The tradition of the royal palm-leaf manuscript has been briefly mentioned in Kongkaew 
Weeraprachak and Wirat Unnathornwarangkun 2003. According to this work by Kongkaew 
Weeraprachak and Wirat Unnathornwarangkun (2003, 19-24), the royal palm-leaf manuscripts 
of Tipitaka were marked by the royal seals of each reign, not by the royal scribal colophons. Note 
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2 Royal manuscripts and royal scribes 


The tradition of the royal manuscripts must have existed in the Siamese Kingdom 
of Ayutthaya (1351-1767), but no direct evidence has survived. The earliest manu- 
scripts containing royal scribal colophons can be attested from the Thonburi 
period (1767-1782) and the Bangkok period (since 1782). Though several manu- 
scripts were produced within the royal court of Ayutthaya (i.e. the manuscripts 
of Luang Prasoet’s Royal Chronicle of Ayutthaya, Sansoen Phra Kiat Phra Cao 
Prasat Thong, and Nanthopanantha Sut Kham Luang), none may be proven as 
manuscripts produced by royal scribes for presentation to the King and preserved 
as a part of the royal manuscript collections. To identify a royal manuscript, mod- 
ern scholars employ the colophons of the royal scribes, in which the noble ranks 
and titles of the royal scribes are mentioned. Furthermore, royal scribal colo- 
phons always use the royal language register, indicating communication to a 
royal family member, or the King. The phrase royal scribes used to refer to them- 
selves appears most often in the royal register as kha phra phuttha cao, literally 
meaning ‘slaves/servants to the Buddhist King’. This phrase was then considered 
one of the first personal pronouns in Thai royal language,’ used by commoners 
to refer to themselves when speaking with the King and high-ranking members 
of the royal family. The ending phrase khö decha (literally ‘may [your] power [pro- 
tect me]’), which can be roughly rendered into the English phrase ‘May it please 
Your Majesty’, is regularly used to end sentences addressed to the King. When 
use of these words and phrases in the royal language is attested along with the 
titles of the royal scribes of the royal palace, modern scholars accepted that 
manuscript to be a royal manuscript.? 

Producing the so-called royal manuscripts is one of the main tasks of the 
royal scribes, along with other tasks largely concerning the court's mainly book- 
work such as the editing of legal texts, preserving the royal manuscript collec- 
tions, writing the royal announcement, inscribing the golden plate (Thai 
suphannabat) for appointing the royal, noble and monastic titles,? and reading 
the royal announcement aloud in the royal ceremonies. Certainly from the Bang- 
kok period and possibly since the founding of the capital, the office of the Royal 


that the task of producing and editing religious manuscripts of the royal court belonged to the 
royal pandits of the Royal Pandits Department (Th. krom ratcha bandit), not to the royal scribes 
(Wales 1965, 100). 

7 Hoonchamlong 1992, 195; Natthaporn Panpothong 2009, 67-68. 

8 See Damrong Rajanubhab 1960, 163. 

9 Wales 1965, 100. 
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Scribes Department (krom phra alak) was located in the Royal Manuscript Hall 
(hö nangsü luang), which housed the royal manuscript collections within the 
royal grand palace of Bangkok. Positions within the Royal Scribes Department 
can be determined from their noble titles. For example, the head of the depart- 
ment traditionally held the title Phra Si Phuripricha or abridgedly as Phra Alak 
(‘Lord of Royal Scribes’), while the first deputy of the department was known as 
Khun Sara Prasoet and the second deputy as Khun Maha Sitthiwohan. A group of 
newly trained and registered royal scribes have no titles and historical records 
mention them by their personal names. The extant salary records now preserved 
at the National Library of Thailand indicate that in the early nineteenth century 
the Department of Royal Scribes employed more than one hundred scribal offic- 
ers.” As their main tasks were the production and preservation of the administra- 
tive, legal, and historical manuscripts, the royal scribes formed, arguably, one of 
the most significant departments within the traditional Siamese royal court's ad- 
ministration. 

Aside from their tasks of producing administrative and legal manuscripts, 
the royal scribal colophons reveal that royal scribes also took part in the literary 
production of the royal court, by making copies, proofreading, and sometimes 
editing and composing the texts. It is evidenced in the colophons that royal 
scribes made copies of literary manuscripts. Furthermore, some royal scribes 
proved themselves to be the scholars of the royal court being assigned by the King 
to edit texts transmitted from the Ayutthaya period and even newly composed 
literary texts in the Bangkok period. Regularly when the royal scribes finished 
copies, other royal scribes would be assigned to proofread the texts. Thus, the 
colophons of the royal manuscripts, usually at the beginning of the manuscripts, 
record the titles of the royal scribes responsible for producing the royal manu- 
scripts in the proper language when communicating with the King. 

In spite of there being no information available on the royal manuscript hall 
of Thonburi, a few manuscripts produced by the royal scribes of Thonburi have 
survived indicating scribal activities within the Thonburi royal court. For in- 
stance, King Taksin of Thonburi ordered illustrated manuscripts of Buddhist cos- 
mology, or Samut Phap Trai Phum, to be produced by royal scribes and royal 
painters in 1776. In the specific size of an illustrated cosmology manuscript, these 
manuscripts are large and each page is full of colour illustrations featuring short, 


10 For example, National Library of Thailand, Cotmaihet Section, King Rama III's Reign, 
CS 1200, Ms no. 92 (dated 1838); King Rama III’s Reign, cs 1203, Ms no. 87 (dated 1841); King Rama 
IV's Reign, CS 1220: Ms no. 202 (dated 1858). 
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explanatory texts.' Of several extant copies, the finest and most complete and 
very likely the original royal copy presented to the King, is the manuscript pre- 
served at the Museum of Asian Arts in Berlin.” This manuscript contains a lengthy 
preface, recording the King’s intention to have the text copied along with illus- 
trations on the date equivalent to 24 September 1776 according to the King’s or- 
der.” The production of the manuscript was supervised by the Supreme Patriarch 
to ensure it followed the Pali texts. The preface ends with the names of the royal 
painters and the royal scribes in the structure, which is usually found in later 
evidence, as follows: 


WAWIWVIATIN O uyu o 
e tjowszwnoidn WIYWIN o a Auld Geuununslasgy ÖINTENNS WBO o 

wig o WIdAU o 

wI O WisnaIA o 


ardnwauldorsndnwsya ind mansendavari A ADM S z LO UNSER D 4 


We, Luang Phetchakam, Nai Nam, Nai Bunsa, and Nai Riiang, four of us have painted the 
illustrations of Trai Phum (‘three worlds’). We, Nai Bun Can, Nai Chet, Nai Son, and Nai 
Thong Kham, the royal scribes, have written to be presented to and serve the King. 


The colophon in this illustrated manuscript dated in 1779 can be considered the 
earliest evidence on the tradition of the Siamese royal scribal colophons. Fur- 
thermore, six manuscripts of Ramakian-The Royal Composition of King Taksin of 
Thonburi (known in Thai as Ramakian Phra Ratcha Niphon Somdet Phra Cao 
Krung Thonburi) written with gold (five of them preserved at the National Library 
of Thailand and the other one at the State Library of Berlin) contain the prefaces 
of the royal scribes dated in 1780. In all the manuscripts, the colophons at the 
beginning (written in gold like the main text) mention the date of composition by 
King Taksin and the colophons at the end (written in yellow ink) provide the 
manuscript’s date and the names of the royal scribes who copied and proofread. 

The manuscript now kept at the State Library of Berlin contains the following 
colophon:™ 


11 See Kongkaew Weeraprachak 2010, 3. 

12 Terwiel 2014, 50. Although several manuscript copies of Samut Phap Trai Phum (with 
relatively the same texts and illustrations) kept at the National Library of Thailand, due to 
significant reasons the illustrated manuscript in Berlin today is regarded as the original royal 
copy presente ing Taksin in 1776 rather than any other (see Terwiel 2014, 66). 

13 Berlin, u) for Asian Arts, II 650, verso pp. 1-2. 

14 Berlin, State Library of Berlin, Ms orient Fol 333, recto p. 1. 
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NTIN 

[9] 

e Ñu o +b Aga ANTY oom Terslnan wsenvünunsuugdugunlulssan So ag 
wa 


On Sunday, the first day of the waxing moon of the sixth lunar month of cs 1132," the Year 
of the Tiger, the second year of the decade [equivalent to Sunday, 14 April 1771], the King 
has composed this text which is still fresh and sufficiently fine. 


While this colophon mentions the date of original composition in 1771 and King 
Taksin as the original author, the scribal colophon at the end of the manuscript" 
gives the date of copying as 1780 and mentions the royal scribes as the copyist 
and proofreaders, which reads as follows: 


e Tu o + ob AN qadnnsa ood ilnalnan ev 
$ wuasılsıda 
e PIWIZWNSWIWISLYADIAAWMYLLAUNG mum AF 
WUNMIAN 


On Sunday, the eighth day of the waning moon of the twelfth month of 1142 cs [equivalent 
to Sunday 19 November 1780], the Year ofthe Rat, the second year ofthe decade, I, Nai Chet 
the royal scribe, have copied this manuscript with gold strokes. We, Khun Sara Prasoet and 
Khun Maha Sit, have proofread it three times. 


The other five manuscripts feature the prefaces and colophons in the same struc- 
ture, although the royal scribes’ names and the date vary.* As the royal scribes’ 
noble titles are mentioned the colophons at the end ofthese manuscripts confirm 
they were produced at the Department of the Royal Scribes in King Taksin’s royal 
court. Even those with no title such as Nai Chet,” the noun alak ‘royal scribe’ is 
attached to his name, indicating his status as a royal scribe, in the same manner 
found in the preface of the above mentioned illustrated cosmological manuscript. 

The total number of manuscripts with royal scribal colophons is unclear, but 
is thought to be more than a hundred. A complete set of the Three Seals Law (Thai 
Kotmai Tra Sam Duang) contains 27 manuscripts with royal scribal colophons and 
at least three official sets of copies authorized by the three seals were produced 
by the royal scribes in the reign of King Rama I of Bangkok.” As a result of the 


15 About the siglum cs, see below. 

16 The equivalent date in the modern Gregorian calendrical system in this article has been 
calculated with the help of an astrological calendar available on myhora.com and Lars Gislén’s 
computer programme based on Chris Eade’s works (e.g. Eade 1995). 

17 Berlin, State Library of Berlin, Ms orient Fol 333, verso p. 58. 

18 See Boontuen Sriworapot 2018. 

19 Berlin, State Library of Berlin, Ms orient Fol 333, verso p. 58. 

20 See Ratcha Bandittaya Sathan 2017a-b. 
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restoration of Ayutthaya literature in the Bangkok period, at least 48 manuscripts 
of Ayutthaya literature were copied and edited by the royal scribes of Bangkok 
for presentation to the King from the late eighteenth century to the late nine- 
teenth century (see the list of manuscripts in the Appendix at the end of the arti- 
cle). Further to which, hundreds of manuscripts of Bangkok literary texts were 
produced for the King during these centuries but have never been systematically 
surveyed by modern scholars. 


3 Structure and variation of royal scribal 
colophons 


The common structure of royal manuscript colophons is the following: it begins 
with the date of copy according to the traditional lunar calendar and the year in 
the Lesser Era (Thai cunla sakkarat, abbreviated as cs here) along with the year 
in the twelve zodiac, the year order in the decade, followed by the names or titles 
of the royal scribes responsible for the copy and proofreading, before ending with 
the phrase khö decha (‘May it please Your Majesty’). The royal language is always 
used, in giving this information. The royal scribes refer to themselves, for in- 
stance, as kha phra phuttha cao, literally ‘slave/servant to the Buddhist King’. 

In the calendrical information, the year in the Lesser Era (cs) was often given 
with the year in the twelve zodiacs and its order in the decade (according to the 
Lesser Era decade). For instance, the date in the preface of the earliest Cindamani 
manuscript reads: ” ‘1144 cs the Year of the Tiger, the fourth year of the decade’ 
(QaPns14 ooc«a 1)ynadge185). Some calendrical information may be omitted. 
When the exact date in the lunar calendrical system has been provided, the cross 
sign <+> has been employed together with numerals, which would be located 
around the cross. The number written on the left-hand side of the cross signifies 
the day in the week (1-7), starting from Sunday (1) to Saturday (7). The numeral 
indicating the day in the lunar month would be placed either above or below the 
vertical line of the cross. The numeral above signifies the day in the waxing moon 
(1-15), while the one below signifies the waning day (also 1-15). The numeral on 
the right-hand side of the cross sign indicates the lunar month in the year (1-12).? 


21 National Library of Thailand, Aksönsat Section, Ms no. 60, recto p. 2. 
22 For more details on the lunar month in the traditional calendrical system of Southeast Asia, 
see Eade 1995. 
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The example below comes from a royal copy of a bilingual Pali-Thai version 
of Vessantara Jätaka or Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter IX Maha Rat dated 
1814,” containing the common information and structure as follows: 


ju ds oo &ngarfnsq oomb floodamn fiwsswnsuhyufwindnesu 
guumāvēlams 

awawan NIU Sous 
nawantasaur 


On Sunday, the fourth day of the waxing moon in the eleventh month of 1176 cs, the Year of 
the Dog, the sixth year of the decade, I, Khun Phithak Aksön, have made a copy. We, Khun 
Maha Sitthiwohan and Luang Likhit Rotcana, have proofread. May it please Your Majesty. 
[Equivalent to Sunday 18 September 1814] 


Fig. 1: The royal scribal colophon found in a manuscript of Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter IX 
Maha Rat dated 1814 (National Library of Thailand, Rai Subsection, Ms no. 106, recto p. 2). 


In some cases, when a royal scribe or scholar of the royal court took part in editing 
or (re-) writing a text, their names or titles are also mentioned in the royal scribes’ 
prefaces. An example of such a preface mentioning a royal scribe as the editor is 
the manuscript of Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter XI Maha Rat,” which reads: 


[0] 
duae &nqadfnsnt oonb Tanda Inwsennsunnluandänusgu 
nawantiasaur 
Imsennsin yunmändlamsinszanuas mu le 833 YO LAYA 
yunundan 


On Thursday, the tenth day of the waxing moon, in the ninth month, in 1176 cs [1814 CE], 
the Year of the Dog, the sixth year of the decade [most possibly equivalent to Wednesday 
27 July 1814], I, Mün Sitthi Aksòn, have made a copy. I, Khun Maha Sitthiwohan, did the 


23 National Library of Thailand, Rai Subsection, Ms no. 106, recto p. 2; see Fig. 1. 
24 National Library of Thailand, Rai Subsection, Ms no. 104, recto p. 2. 
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editing. Luang Likhit Rotcana and the other royal scribes holding the titles of khun and miin 
have proofread it twice. May it please Your Majesty. 


In rare cases, the royal scribe may say he ‘composed’ (Thai taeng) the text, sug- 
gesting that the text is a new composition rather than copied from an earlier 
period text. As in the manuscript of Kap Maha Chat: Chapter XI Maha Rat,” where 
the colophon reads: 


Tuo +00 FIQARATIY 09066 uad ane TIWIWNS Iwasa ANALY ALAA 4 ANY 
d 


UWISIIUITINWS 
tawīzyv5td1 teju 
vstufiwliias 
On Sunday the eighth day of the waning moon of the tenth month 1144 cs [Sunday 29 Sep- 


tember 1782], I, Phra Alak (‘Lord of the Royal Scribes’), have composed the text for the King. 
We, Nai Chamnan Aksón and Mün Thip Maitri, have made copy. 


Different processes of textual production from the terms used in the colophon 
may be identified here. In the first line of the above colophon, the Lord of the 
Royal Scribes or Phra Alak is stated as having composed (Thai taeng) the text for 
the King, whereas, as mentioned in the second line, two other royal scribes wrote 
the copy (khian). Although mention of the royal scribe as author is quite seldom, 
the royal scribes of Bangkok have clearly proven here that aside from any other 
book work, they have served the court as royal poets. 

Despite the standardised structure of the royal scribal colophons, variations 
still appear, with some manuscripts omitting elements of the structure. At times 
the scribes' names or titles are not mentioned but instead feature the first per- 
sonal pronoun in the royal language, e.g., a manuscript of Anirut Kham Chan,” in 
which the preface reads: ‘I have responded to Your Majesty's royal order [to make 
a copy of this manuscript)’, (s?wszwwstdn uosuwsssoauvmu Ānaoovgāum). 
Or, for instance, several royal manuscripts omit the date of copy, but the titles of 
the copyist and proof reader are given, as in the sole example of the royal copy of 
Süa Kho Kham Chan." In the latter, the status of the royal manuscripts is evident, 
although the date is not given. Despite these variations, the formality in the royal 
scribal paratexts is remarkable, there is no word play, no versification, and 


25 National Library of Thailand, Rai Subsection, Ms no. 204, recto p. 2. 

26 National Library of Thailand, Chan Subsection, Ó Initial, Ms no. 72, recto p. 2. 

27 Volume I: National Library of Thailand, Chan Subsection, Só Initial, Ms no. 91; Volume II: 
National Library of Thailand, Chan Subsection, S6 Initial, Ms no. 92. 
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apparently no merit aimed to gain, in contradistinction to paratexts found in 
manuscripts of other contexts. 

The prefaces and colophons of the royal scribes featuring the structure and 
content mentioned above are found throughout the nineteenth century, the ear- 
liest evidence of which surfaces in the late eighteenth century. The latest date for 
a manuscript of Ayutthaya literature transmitted in the Bangkok royal court is of 
the early twentieth century. It is intriguing that the calendrical system has also 
been changed following royal orders on the new calendrical system from the late 
nineteenth century, namely, the Bangkok Era or rattanakosin sok (Rs) regarding 
the numeral indicating the year of the reign. The following example taken from a 
manuscript of Ongkan Chaeng Nam” (literally ‘Oath of Allegiance on Water’) is the 
latest example of a royal manuscript of Ayutthaya literature with the paratext of 
the royal scribe (dated 1901). The colophon at the beginning of this manuscript 
reads: 


e dlnasihusadarhgtu 4 

nseni yunun (598) 
Siaavyaiwnar 4 any ma 

Jui oa fugngu šaulnāunsan owo 

aasfinasu a usioznsawssngnn NUSA AT 4 uoles 


The Oath on Water for the Inner Court. 

I, Khun Patiphan Phichit (Rian), have made this copy for the King on 18 September 120 Rs, 
the 34" year of the reign [equivalent to 1901]. May the matter rest upon your judgement. 
May it please Your Majesty. 


Fig. 2: The royal scribal colophon found in a manuscript of Ongkan Chaeng Nam dated 1901 
(National Library of Thailand, Khlong Subsection, Ms no. 175, recto p. 2). 


28 National Library of Thailand, Khlong Subsection, Ms no. 175, recto p. 2; see Fig. 2. 
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Aside from the royal scribal colophons found in the royal manuscripts of 
Ayutthaya literature, an illustrated treatise on the iconography of Hindu gods 
dated 1882 (now preserved in the Berlin, Museum for Asian Arts, II 652)” also 
contains royal scribal colophons. It suggests other royal manuscripts exist aside 
from those of literature covering secular treatises, such as the illustrated treatises 
on Hindu gods. The colophon at the beginning of this illustrated treatise from the 
Museum of Asiatic Arts in Berlin” reads: 


unganadaaes1an 
8 AN g9adn32t ola Un Äusanan Hwsenns 
uonganniiuudnss 


E 


b 
U 215 DA 


NANAMANTENNINAIII MULĀJGINAJU vete 4 


On Friday the sixth day of the waxing moon of the second eighth month, 1244 CS, the Year 
of the Horse, the fourth year of the decade [Friday 24 July 1882], We, Nai Wat, copied the 
illustrations, and Nai Mat, copied the writing, for the King. We have proofread against the 
exemplar. May it please Your Majesty. 


Fig. 3: A royal scribal colophon found in an illustrated treatise on the iconography of Hindu 
gods dated 1882 now preserved in Berlin (Berlin, Museum for Asian Arts, II 652, recto p. 2). 
© Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum für Asiatische Kunst. 


29 Cover title of the manuscript reads: Samut Isuan Pang Lae Witsanu Pang Kap Thewa Pang / 
aga SerasinsuaeannstumoaUns ušyssau 4 (literally ‘Manuscript of Gestures of Shiva and 
Vishnu and other Gods’). 

30 Berlin, Museum for Asian Arts, II 652, recto p. 2. 
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Fig. 4: An example of the text in the royal manuscript of an illustrated treatise on the iconography 
of Hindu gods dated 1882 (Berlin, Museum for Asian Arts, II 652, recto pp. 5-6). © Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Museum fiir Asiatische Kunst 


According to its colophon, the illustration was by Nai Wat with the text written 
by Nai Mak, demonstrating the division of tasks between illustrators and scribes 
in Siamese royal court manuscript production. It is worth noting that not all the 
manuscripts featuring royal scribal colophons may have belonged solely to the 
Royal Grand Palace, but may also have been royal manuscripts pertaining to the 
Front Palace (Thai wang na), the viceroy’s seat. The structure of the Front Palace 
royal manuscripts follows that of the Grand Palace, in terms of the use of first 
personal pronouns in royal language to the ending phrase khó decha;? but Front 
Palace royal scribes always maintain distinctive titles that differ to those of the 
Grand Palace. The Head of the Royal Scribes of the Grand Palace, for instance, 
was known as Phra Si Phuri Pricha, whereas the Front Palace scribe bore the title 
Luang Likhit Pricha (with the lesser rank of luang, one rank lower than phra in 


31 Note that the register used for the Grand Prince of the Front Palace is very close to the one 
used with the King, as the viceroy is normally the highest member of the royal family in the 
traditional feudal system of Siam, but only inferior to the King (see Ratcha Bandittaya Sathan 
2007a). 
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the hierarchy of Siamese nobility)”. Aside from the limited group of Front Palace 
royal manuscripts, in this study, the majority of manuscripts featuring royal 
scribal colophons were produced in the Grand Palace for presentation to the King. 

Notably, the royal scribal colophons appear to be the only group among the 
paratexts found in Siamese manuscripts that have a relatively standardized struc- 
ture, content and function. The royal scribal colophons help not only identify the 
origin and ownership of the manuscripts, but also reveal the royal scribes’ role in 
royal court manuscript production. Furthermore, the royal scribes’ tradition, has 
long been practiced, as manuscripts featuring royal scribal paratexts date from 
the late eighteenth century to the early twentieth century. 


4 Functions and continuation of royal scribal 
colophons 


As royal scribal colophons largely record the date of copying, occasionally also 
editing and composing, along with the names or titles of the royal scribes who 
accomplished the tasks, it may be argued that the royal scribal colophons per- 
form the documenting function.” Furthermore, the royal scribal colophons fea- 
turing the register of the royal language alone, mark the King’s ownership and 
their original collection in the Royal Manuscript Hall in the royal palace. Al- 
though not all the manuscripts of the Royal Manuscript Hall contain royal scribal 
colophons, such colophons alone mark the King’s ownership, as the first page of 
the manuscript can easily be recognized by any member of the royal court. It has 
to be said that due to royal ownership, any royal manuscript from the hall was 
‘forbidden’, but could be lent for copying with permission by the authority of the 
Royal Scribes Department.” Furthermore, the mentions on the titles and names 
of the royal scribes in the royal scribal colophons represent the royal scribes’ 
responsibility for their tasks and culpability for any mistake. Conversely, these 
records could also have been a way for royal scribes to gain the King’s recogni- 
tion, resulting in the King’s praise, reward, or promotion. Occasionally, however, 
it appears the royal scribes did not state their titles or names, despite expressing 


32 See Thamniap Nam Phak Thi Song 1968, 12. 

33 See the three main functions of paratexts: structuring, commenting, and documenting, in 
Ciotti and Lin 2016, vii. 

34 Thanet Aphornsuvan et al. 2006, 346. 
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their intention to present the manuscripts to the King in the register of the royal 
language. 

The royal scribal colophons not only reaffirm the status of royal manuscripts, 
but also authorize the versions of the texts they contain to be royal versions, es- 
pecially when royal scribes took part in editing them as traditional editors. These 
royal versions must have also been recognized by the Bangkok period scribes and 
scholars as containing more textual authority, as manuscripts exist that have 
been recorded as copied from the exemplar of the royal manuscripts.” 

After the growth of printing technology in Siam in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, the main task of the royal scribes was no longer manuscript production. Due 
to mass production of the prints, the number of the royal manuscripts of 
Ayutthaya literature in the late nineteenth century was restricted to the manu- 
scripts used in actual ceremonies. These were two manuscripts, the Maha Chat 
Kham Luang% and Ongkan Chaeng Nam.” The traditional manuscript form for 
both texts was still required in the actual ceremonies even in the early twentieth 
century. Despite their restricted tasks in manuscript production, the royal scribes 
still performed the ceremonial function in the state and royal ceremonies, such 
as reading the royal announcement or inscribing the suphannabat for the royal 
appointment. After the 1932 revolution, the political transition of Siam from an 
absolute monarchy to a constitutional monarchy, the Department of the Royal 
Scribes was transferred to the Secretariat of the Cabinet (Thai krom lekhathikam 
khana ratthamontri), the governmental office to which the royal scribes were then 
appointed. 

To this day, there is still an office for the royal scribes within the Secretariat 
of the Cabinet (nowadays called samnak lekhathikan khana ratthamontri), known 
as the Office of the Royal Scribes and Royal Decorations (samnak alak lae khriiang 
ratcha itsariyaphön). The royal scribes under this office are still responsible for 
the cabinet’s official documents. Handwriting is also practiced by the royal 
scribes, but only for important occasions. Within the office, as of 2019, a section 
still exists dubbed the Likhit Section (Thai klum ngan likhit, literally ‘the hand- 
writing section’) consisting of ten officers for calligraphy in duty and an addi- 
tional officer who preserves the royal seal (Thai phanak ngan raksa phra ratcha 
lancakon). Occasions for which the royal scribes would be required to write doc- 
uments by hand would be, for instance royal appointments (suphannabat), 


35 National Library of Thailand, Aksonsat Section, Ms no. 62, verso p. 53. 

36 National Library of Thailand, Rai Subsection, Ms no. 63, dated 1854; National Library of 
Thailand, Rai Subsection, Ms no. 34, dated 1889. 

37 National Library of Thailand, Khlong Subsection, Ms no. 175, dated 1901. 
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traditional manuscript copies of the constitution and diplomatic charters. The 
King directly assigns handwriting tasks to the royal scribes, usually pertaining to 
a royal or state ceremony. Other than that, the royal scribes prepare typescript 
charters and documents, for royal decorations today. 

Official manuscripts of the modern constitution of Thailand to this day are 
still produced by the modern-day royal scribe. Since the 1932 revolution, the con- 
stitution has always been portrayed on a greyish khöi-paper leporello manu- 
script, imitating the traditional form of the Three Seals Law manuscript (as 
exhibited in the Democracy Monument built in 1939 at the centre of Bangkok) and 
any other images or symbols of the constitution. Amendments to a new constitu- 
tion incur the assignment of the modern royal scribes to make a copy of the con- 
stitutional text manuscript imitating the above-mentioned greyish khöi-paper 
leporello from, but manufactured using modern materials and procedures. The 
most recent royal ceremony of declaration of the constitution took place on 
6 April 2019. Three copies of the constitution manuscripts were made and in a 
royal ceremony presented to the King, who signs each copy of the manuscripts at 
their beginning to donate ultimate authorization as the head of state. 

Interestingly, modern royal scribes always record their names as copyists at 
the end of each manuscript, using the first pronoun in the royal language (Thai 
kha phra phuttha cao) and the ending phrase kho decha (‘May it please Your 
Majesty’), in conformity to a tradition that may be traced back to royal manu- 
scripts as far back as the eighteenth century. The royal scribes making the copies 
also state they proofread the copied text three times (Thai than sam khrang). The 
phrase ‘three times’ here is most likely in keeping with the practice of traditional 
royal scribes rather than signifying literal meaning, as royal scribes were always 
held to proofread the texts more than three times.?? Thus, the modern royal scribe 
preserves the royal scribes’ long tradition via the production of the manuscripts 
of the supreme law such as constitutions, the practice of the royal scribal hands 
and the practice of the colophons following those from the royal manuscripts, 
even though the role of the royal scribes having drastically changed from those 
of traditional manuscript culture. 


38 Interview with Suwannachai Nonthasen, a senior scribal officer of the Likhit Section within 
the Office of the Royal Scribes and Royal Decorations, the Secretariat of the Cabinet, on 17 April 
2019. 
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5 Conclusion 


Although the exact number of Siamese royal scribal colophons is still unclear, 
royal scribal colophons are found in more than one hundred manuscripts of 
Ayutthaya literature and the Three Seals Law. The royal manuscripts of the Bang- 
kok literary texts and the secular treatises transmitted in the royal court in the 
form of khöi-paper leporello manuscripts, however, require further investigation. 
In addition, the royal scribal colophons can be considered one of the most con- 
tinuous paratextual traditions of a specific group of scribes, which have long 
been practiced in the Siamese royal court over centuries, and now adopted by 
today’s scribes. Ending phrases such as khö decha, or ‘May it please Your Maj- 
esty’, still adorn the modern constitution manuscript. 

Royal scribal colophons show that a paratextual tradition has existed along- 
side the textual tradition of Siamese manuscript culture. This article proposes, in 
particular, that the royal scribes of the Siamese royal court constructed their own 
colophon tradition, at least since the Thonburi period in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, which continued being practiced by the Bangkok royal scribes even after 
the introduction of printing technology. 

Thus far, modern scholars of Thai literature have only paid limited attention 
to the paratexts of Siamese manuscripts, but the folded pages of these royal 
manuscripts and their royal scribal colophons, either at their beginning or end, 
most definitely deserve attention. For their documenting function, these colo- 
phons call out for more detailed investigation, therefore providing more infor- 
mation regarding the place and time of manuscript production and textual 
transmission and enabling a greater understanding of these phenomena. 
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Appendix: List of Royal Manuscripts of Ayutthaya 
Literature from the Bangkok Period 


Texts Manuscripts Date 


Royal Manuscripts of King Rama I's Reign (1782-1809) 


Kap Maha Chat: Chapter IV Wana Prawet NLT: RSs: Ms no. 160 1783 
Kap Maha Chat: Chapter VIII Kuman NLT: RSs: Ms no. 199 (Vol. |) 1782 

NLT: RSs: Ms no. 196 (Vol. II) 1782 
Kap Maha Chat: Chapter IX Matsi NLT: RSs: Ms no. 195 1782 
Kap Maha Chat: Chapter X Sakka Bap NLT: RSs: Ms no. 204 1782 
Kap Maha Chat: Chapter XI Maha Rat NLT: RSs: Ms no. 210 1782 
Cindamani NLT: ASS: Ms no. 60 1782 


Thawathotsamat NLT: KhlSs: Ms no. 228 1782 
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Texts Manuscripts Date 


Royal Manuscripts of King Rama Il’s Reign (1809-1824) 


Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter I Thotsa Phón NLT: RSs: Ms no. 35 1814 
NLT: RSs: Ms no. 38 1817 
Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter IV Wana NLT: RSs: Ms no. 56 1814 
Prawet 
Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter VI Cunla Phon NLT: RSs: Ms no. 65 1814 
Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter VIII Kuman NLT: RSs: Ms no. 93 1814 
NLT: RSs: Ms no. 84 1817 
Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter XI Maha Rat NLT: RSs: Ms no. 104 (Vol. II) 1814 
NLT: RSs: Ms no. 106 (Vol. |) 1814 
Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter XII Cho Kasat NLT: RSs: Ms no. 119 1818 
Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter XIII Nakhon NLT: RSs: Ms no. 125 1814 
Kan 
Samutthakhot Kham Chan NLT: ChSs: Sò: Ms no. 47/2 (Vol. IV)? 1817 
Anirut Kham Chan NLT: ChSs: Ö: Ms no. 75 1817 
Collection of Phra Si Mahosot’s Poems (or NLT: KHKhlSs: Ms no. 18 1816 
Prachum Kap Phra Si Mahosot) 
Collection of Old Elephant Treatises (or NLT: ChSs: Kö: Ms no. 17 1817 


Prachum Kham Chan Klöm Chang Krung Kao) 


Royal Manuscripts of King Rama Ill’s Reign (1824-1851) 


Samutthakhot Kham Chan CM: DHC: NTIC: 17069 (Vol. I) 1849 
CM: DHC: NTIC: 17070 (1) (Vol. II) 1849 
CM: DHC: NTIC: 17177 (Vol. III) 1849 
CM: DHC: NTIC: 17070 (2) (Vol. IV) 1849 
Anirut Kham Chan NLT: ChSs: O: Ms no. 44 (Vol. I) 1847 
NLT: ChSs: O: Ms no. 81 (Vol. II) 1847 


39 This royal copy of Samutthakhot Kham Chan contains four volumes of manuscripts, but the 
preface of the royal scribes appears only in the manuscript of the Volume IV (NLT: ChSs: Só: Ms 
no. 47/2). However, the manuscript Volume I of the set of copy is identifiable to be the manu- 
script NLT: ChSs: Só: Ms no. 47/3, while Volume II is NLT: ChSs: Só: Ms no. 47/4, due to the 
material, scribal hands, and their structuring paratexts. The manuscript Volume III of this set is 
unfortunately unidentified. 
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Texts Manuscripts Date 

Royal Manuscripts After King Rama Ill’s Reign (After 1851) 

Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter V Chuchok NLT: RSs: Ms no. 63 1854 

and Chapter VI Cunla Phon 

Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter I Thotsa Phón NLT: RSs: Ms no. 34 1889 

Ongkan Chaeng Nam NLT: KhlSs: Ms no. 175 1901 

Undated Royal Manuscripts 

Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter VIII Kuman NLT: RSs: Ms no. 91 - 

Lilit Phra Lo NLT: LLSs: Ms no. 140 = 

Samutthakhot Kham Chan NLT: ChSs: Sö: Ms no. 22 (Volume |) - 
NLT: ChSs: Sö: Ms no. 23 (Volume II) - 
NLT: ChSs: S6: Ms no. 24 (Volume III) - 
NLT: ChSs: Sò: Ms no. 26 (Volume lV) — - 
NLT: ChSs: Sē: Ms no. 31 (Prince = 
Paramanuchit’s Version) 

Cindamani (The Odd Content Version) NLT: ASS: Ms no. 6 - 

Cindamani NLT: ASS: Ms no. 22 - 

Collection of Didactic Poems (or Prachum NLT: KhlSs: Ms no. 202 = 

Khlong Suphasit) 

Süa Kho Kham Chan NLT: ChSs: Sö: Ms no. 91 (Volume |) - 
NLT: ChSs: Sò: Ms no. 92 (Volume II) - 

Anirut Kham Chan NLT: ChSs: O: Ms no. 72 - 

Sansoen Phra Kiat Phra Narai NLT: KhlSs: Ms no. 329 = 

Collection of Old Elephant Treatises NLT: ChSs: Kö: Ms no. 21 - 

Royal Manuscripts of the Front Palace 

Maha Chat Kham Luang: Chapter XI Maha Rat NLT: RSs: Ms no. 107 (Volume II) 1830 
NLT: RSs: Ms no. 108 (Volume 1) 1830 


Collection of Ancient Poems by Phraya Trang (or 
Prachum Khlong Kawi Boran) 


Kap He Rüa 


NLT: 


NLT: 


KhlSs: Ms no. 154 


KHKhlSs: Ms no. 2 


Part Il: Southeast Asia 


Maritime 


Dick van der Meij 
Colophons in Palm-Leaf Manuscripts from 
Bali and Lombok (Indonesia) 


Abstract: Many palm-leaf manuscripts produced in Bali and Lombok in Indone- 
sia include a colophon. These colophons usually, but by no means always, con- 
tain the title of the text, the date of writing, the name of the scribe and various 
additional remarks on where and why the manuscript was written. These colo- 
phons are of a bewildering variety and no standards were followed in the infor- 
mation they contain. Some colophons are extremely short while others are very 
long and contain a wealth of information. Especially colophons in manuscripts 
written in recent years contain extensive colophons with information that used 
to be excluded from colophons in older manuscripts. Thus far, no attempt has 
been made to see if a specific syntax may be detected in these colophons. The 
present contribution attempts to address this by looking at, and illustrating, 
many colophons written in Javanese, Balinese, Old Javanese and Sasak. The con- 
clusion is that these colophons do not abide to any strict syntactic or other rules 
albeit some preferences seem to have been followed. 


1 Introduction 


Indonesia has two major palm-leaf manuscript traditions in Bali and Lombok. 
Central and East Java, Sunda (West-Java) and Madura also used to have palm-leaf 
manuscript traditions but as evidenced by the number of available manuscripts, 
they appear to have been less vibrant than those of Bali and Lombok. South 
Sulawesi saw some palm-leaf manuscripts produced, but only in very smallnum- 
bers and appearing to stem from a totally different tradition than any ofthe others 
as is elucidated in Fig. 2, displaying an example of a South Sulawesi manuscript 
that is actually 19 meters long.' At present, palm-leaf writing is being revived in 


1 See Kern 1939, 580-585; Witkam 2007a, 118. Most illustrations in this contribution are from 
manuscripts from the collection of Leiden University Libraries and indicated as UBL Cod.Or. plus 
the number. The footnotes indicate where more information in the catalogues may be found on 
the manuscripts discussed here. The transliterations and interpretations of the colophons are 
my own. Please note that no attempt has been made at standardizing the spelling used in the 
manuscripts. 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [tc EZ] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-010 
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the Indramayu region in West Java and in Bali where government programs are 
promoting the manufacture of palm-leaf material and the writing of palm-leaf 
manuscripts among young school children.’ In Bali palm-leaf manuscripts are 
called ‘lontar’ and this is now the general term used in Indonesia to refer to palm- 
leaf manuscripts. In this contribution the term lontar will be used for palm-leaf 
manuscripts regardless of their origins. A typical palm-leaf manuscript from In- 
donesia is portrayed in Fig. 1? It is a manuscript from the late nineteenth century 
from the Balinese palace in Cakranagara in Lombok and contains Muslim reli- 
gious poems. 


near 
nags KA 


Fig. 1: Typical palm-leaf manuscript from Indonesia. UBL Cod.Or. 5195. 


In the recent past, many commissioned palm-leaf manuscripts have been pro- 
duced, particularly in the Karangasem region of East Bali. They were part of gov- 
ernment programs to ensure the craft would not die out and to produce 


2 See also Fox 2018, 6 for more on the context of these school programs. 
3 Described in Pigeaud 1968, 284-285. 
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manuscripts for libraries in Bali but also other libraries such as that of Leiden 
University. As a result, large parts of the collections of the Udayana University 
and the Documentation Centre for Balinese Culture (Pusat Dokumentasi Dinas 
Kebudayaan Provinsi Bali) in Denpasar consist of recently commissioned manu- 
scripts dating from the 1970s up to well into the twenty-first century. The same 
may be said for later additions to Leiden University Libraries which also aided 
programs to help preserve palm-leaf manuscript production in Bali. Similar pro- 
grams seem never to have been promoted in Lombok which is interesting and 
may stem from the fact that texts written on palm-leaf in Javanese script about 
Islam do not accord with modern ideas about Islam. As these modern manu- 
scripts often contain colophons, they too will be referred to in this contribution. 

Aside from the manuscripts in South Sulawesi using a form of Buginese script 
written in the Buginese language, all other traditions are inscribed in one form or 
another of Javanese script, usually slightly adapted to the phonological require- 
ments of the language or due to cultural necessity as in Bali for Balinese and Old 
Javanese texts. The differences between the way the script is written in Bali and 
in Lombok was, and is, often insufficiently appreciated. Pigeaud’s catalogue of 
the Javanese collections in Leiden University Libraries and other public collec- 
tions in the Netherlands (1967-1980), for instance, states the script used in Lom- 
bok to be Balinese despite differences between the two scripts being immediately 
visible with each using characters and spelling conventions that the other does 
not. 


Fig. 2: Buginese manuscript of the | La Galigo Epic. UBL Cod.Or. 5475. 
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Each tradition has its own form of colophons to be found in many manuscripts. 
However, manuscripts often feature no colophons at all although they originate 
from the same socio-cultural context or contain the same or a similar text to those 
featuring a colophon. It seems that manuscripts that contain texts of a particular 
content tend to have colophons while others do not. In Bali, manuscripts featur- 
ing important and highly esteemed literary texts in Old Javanese and Balinese 
often - but by no means always - end in a colophon whereas manuscripts on 
medicine and witchcraft and other texts for personal use, save for a few excep- 
tions, do not. One such exception is a manuscript of the medicinal text Usada 
Kacacar (‘Cures for Smallpox’) Hs.or. 10605 (Collection Staatsbibliothek zu Ber- 
lin) which ends in a colophon with the following dating: the writing was finished 
on the day Sunday Wage in the week Tambir on the first day of the tenth month, 
units 8, tens 1 in the Saka year 1818 / 1896 cE.‘ It is unclear if this situation became 
distorted when the newly set-up commissioned lontar projects started. For in- 
stance, the Usada (‘Book on Healing’) manuscript made by I Nyoman Sukadana 
in 1979 and that of the Usada Rare (‘Book on Children’s Cures’) made by I Ketut 
Sengod in 1996 and now both in the Documentation Centre for Balinese Culture 
contain a colophon but were made in a project context. Another exception is a 
manuscript containing expositions of offerings and mantras used to ward off ep- 
idemics in the collection of the Kajeng Family in Denpasar.” A similar situation 
seems to have existed in Lombok. Another preliminary observation for Bali and 
the Balinese community in West Lombok is that manuscripts made with high- 
quality palm-leaf material tend to end with a colophon whereas texts written on 
low-quality material do not. This is not the case in Islamic Lombok as manu- 
scripts using the kind of high quality palm leaves used by the Balinese simply do 
not exist among the Sasak people on the island. However, despite their poor qual- 
ity, many of these manuscripts contain a colophon at the beginning and/or at the 
end of the text. There is no way of telling whether the situation was different in 
the past due to the limited number of manuscripts dating back longer than those 


4 pašcat tinurun, aksarā iki, ring, we, ša, wa, wara tambir, thithi, tang, 1 šaših, 10, rah, 8, tēnggēk 
tunggal, i saka, 1818 (Pudjiastuti and Hanstein 2016, 78). Note that the transcriptions of the orig- 
inal texts in this article do not use capitals as they are not used in the originals. Capitals are 
applied only when a colophon is quoted from a source in which they are used. The spelling of 
the colophons has been maintained as it was in the originals throughout meaning different spell- 
ings for the same words in different colophons will be encountered. 

5 Panulak Grubug, Widhi Sastra Rogha Sanghara Bumi. The manuscript was digitised by the 
Digital Repository of Endangered and Affected Manuscripts in Southeast Asia (DREAMSEA) 
programme and can be viewed on the DREAMSEA Database: <https://www.hmmlcloud.org/ 
dreamsea/detail.php?msid=1731>. 
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collected by H.N. van der Tuuk and bestowed by him to Leiden University Library, 
now known as the ‘Legacy van der Tuuk 1896’. 

An important question is, of course, why manuscripts contain colophons at all. 
One reason is, as informants in Bali told me, that scribes add colophons to their 
manuscripts to enable them to prove that a manuscript is theirs. They do this 
primarily to avoid it being appropriated by a person borrowing it from the 
individual who borrowed it from the owner. Manuscripts on medicine and witch- 
craft, as mentioned earlier - were not meant to be kept for a long time, or those that 
could easily be reproduced, did not require the addition of a colophon. It may also 
be that adding a colophon validates the manuscript’s quality, especially when the 
name of the producer is included. No detailed research has been done so far on this 
subject, thus what has been said thus far should be regarded as preliminary 
remarks and remains tentative. Further investigations may provide interesting 
conclusions on literacy and the socio-political role of written texts and manuscripts 
as physical objects, but such matters are beyond the scope of this contribution. 

In the past, the Balinese in Bali and West Lombok shared more or less the same 
literary culture and adhered to one form or another of what is known as Balinese 
Hinduism. In the past, Lombok was occupied by the Balinese from Karangasem in 
East Bali and today a sizable group of around 340,000 Balinese mostly live in West 
Lombok.° Frequent contact, particularly between Karangasem and Lombok is 
maintained to this day. I was informed that the Balinese culture in Lombok is more 
traditional than that in Bali which could also have influenced the form of the colo- 
phons added by the Lombok Balinese to the texts in their manuscripts. This may 
only be established after a larger sample of colophons is made available but would 
certainly be interesting to follow up. Incidentally, it is clear that manuscripts 
crossed Lombok Strait as may be witnessed by the presence, among other Old Ja- 
vanese poems, of a manuscript of the Kakawin Nagarakrtagama written in Bali in 
1740 ce’ but preserved in the palace of the Balinese ruler of Lombok in Cakranagara 
from which it was taken after Dutch troops sacked the palace in 1894, after which 
it arrived in Leiden.* This manuscript was returned to Indonesia and is now part of 
the collection of the Indonesian National Library.’ 

Lombok is predominantly inhabited by the Sasak people who speak their 
own Sasak language. However, their literary products are often written in a form 
of East Javanese. The Sasak are Muslims and much of their literature is inspired 


6 Harnish 2021, 6. 

7 See Pigeaud 1960, 76; Damais 1958, 71. 

8 For cultural relations between Bali and Lombok see Creese 1996 and the references she used. 
9 NB 9. Behrend 1998, 296. 
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by Islam and East Javanese texts. A separate kind of local Islam called Islam 
Waktu Telu or Wetu Telu, that is a combination of Islam, indigenous and Balinese 
Hindu elements (differing from place to place) has strongly influenced the Sasak 
way of looking at the world and how they produce literary texts. Furthermore, 
Balinese and Sasak cultures of West Lombok in places such as Ampenan, Mata- 
ram and Cakranagara are not totally homogeneous indicating cultural exchange 
took place and most likely continues to this day. As a result the Balinese Brahmin, 
Ida Bagus Sangka from Sindu in Cakranagara in West Lombok was able to recite 
by heart a large part of the start of the Sasak Javanese Puspakrama story when I 
visited him in 1993 and he also owned a lontar manuscript of this text.” 


The focus below will be on manuscripts from two traditions: Hindu Bali (as found 
in Bali and West Lombok), and Islamic Lombok, however, the manuscript tradi- 
tions are not totally distinct from one another and some overlap is to observed.” 
Differences and similarities will be outlined. Colophons from manuscripts from 
West Java, Java and Madura or South Sulawesi will not be discussed for the sim- 
ple reason that palm-leaf manuscripts from these areas are too few in number to 
form any reliable conclusions. The focus will remain on those parts of the colo- 
phons that contain information about the time and place the manuscripts were 
written and by whom. Occasionally, but by no means always, other information 
found in the colophons will be discussed. 


2 Previous research on colophons 


Due to the limited number of scholars studying Indonesian manuscripts, includ- 
ing those of Bali and Lombok, it is no surprise that colophons have rarely been 
the subject of in-depth research. Moreover, as the traditional philologists’ main 
concern is often ‘the critical reconstruction of the archetypal text’,” the intrica- 
cies of colophons and any information not directly related to the text have often 
been virtually ignored, sometimes even to this day. The material at hand nowa- 
days largely consists of manuscripts collected during the Dutch colonial period 
and later that have found their way into public collections in the Netherlands 


10 Interestingly, while the text is in Javanese and manuscripts of this story abound in Lombok, 
the story is totally unknown in Java, or in Bali, for that matter. For an edition of this story see van 
der Meij 2002. 

11 See van der Meij 2022. 

12 Creese 1996, 150. 
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(especially Leiden), Indonesia, and elsewhere in the world. The background to 
most of this material has never been recorded aside for a few exceptions such as 
the Lombok Collection that was acquired for scholarly as well as political con- 
cerns.” The palm-leaf manuscripts available are usually not very old, mostly 
dating from the nineteenth to twentieth centuries with a few earlier exceptions. 
Nonetheless, some publications have emerged that are crucial in understanding 
at least part of the colophon material from the areas under discussion. Text 
editions are important sources that provide the colophons of the manuscripts the 
editors used. Unfortunately, these colophons often remained unexplained and 
untranslated, being usually very difficult to understand at all, let alone rendered 
into English. In his edition of the Wanban Wideya, Robson expresses this clearly: 
‘Neither this nor the following colophons will be translated, because the 
obscurity of the language and the many dubious readings make such an attempt 
as good as useless. Even the division of the words is debatable.'^ An important 
source of colophons is J. Brandes’s 4-volume catalogue (published in Dutch 
between 1901-1926) of the large collection of Balinese, Old Javanese, Sasak and 
Javanese manuscripts from Bali and Lombok that H.N. van der Tuuk bequeathed 
to Leiden University Library (Legacy van der Tuuk 1896). The descriptions of 
these manuscripts include the incipits and explicits of the texts as they are in the 
manuscripts as well as the complete texts of the colophons, mostly in Javanese 
and Balinese script but, unfortunately, without translations. Brandes also had 
the colophons hand-copied on paper in Balinese script but never managed to 
publish them probably because of his untimely death in 1905 at the age of 48. The 
five thick volumes that are the result of this effort are now part of the manuscript 
collection of Leiden University Libraries with the shelf marks UBL Cod.Or. 8392 
a-d and 8393." 

A wealth of colophons and their explanations is included in Louis Damais’s 
long article of 1958 ‘Etudes d’épigraphie Indonésienne V: Dates de manuscrits et 
documents divers de Java, Bali et Lombok’. It explores a huge number of manu- 
scripts and their colophons, among them are those of Brandes’s Beschrijving men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. However he limits himself to the dating parts 


13 Creese 1996, 151. 

14 Robson 1971, 53 n. 130. 

15 During the production process of these books many typos were made in the Balinese script 
and it is advisable to check the colophons in these works with the actual manuscripts in the 
Leiden collection. 

16 Pigeaud 1968, 476. 
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of the colophons only. The meticulous dating he provided for the many manu- 
scripts he researched is extremely useful. 

Helen Creese’s article in the journal Archipel of 1996, looks at colophons to 
reconstruct the dating of the authorship of Old Javanese epic poems written in 
Bali and Lombok in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the same volume, 
Raechelle Rubinstein perused the colophons in manuscripts produced by Ida 
Pedanda Made Sidemen from Intaran, Sanur, Southeast Bali. A Balinese ordained 
Brahmin priest he was highly productive, not only in copying but especially in 
composing texts. His private collection was the subject of Rubinstein’s research 
and it is all the more valuable that it was carried out for since the priest’s death, 
the collection’s whereabouts are no longer clear. Her article highlights peculiari- 
ties the priest included in these colophons such as the conditions experienced 
during the making of the manuscripts such as earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions. The priest turned many of his colophons into puzzles that took Rubinstein 
quite some time to solve. For instance, he played tricks with his own name and 
with the name of the place he came from. The same collection of manuscripts had 
been studied earlier by Balinese scholar Ida Bagus Gede Agastia who had first 
indicated the peculiarities Rubinstein was later to explain in more detail.” 
Worsley, Supomo, Hunter and Fletcher encountered similar plays on names in 
manuscripts of the Old Javanese poem, Kakawin Sumanasantaka, used for their 
2013 edition. Supomo found his manuscript K to be a copy I Gusti Nyoman Subali 
of Singaraja made of a manuscript written in PaSuprabhu that is an alternative 
name for the city of Singaraja in North Bali and the name of the scribe of the orig- 
inal was, arya Wala Wišesa — a sanscritized form of the Balinese title Anak 
(= Wala) Agung (= Wišesa) in turn referring to I Gusti Putu Jlantik of Buleleng 
who amassed a huge collection of manuscripts from Bali and Lombok and who 
himself was a prolific copyist of manuscripts.’* Obviously, colophons often pro- 
vide information that though completely unclear to us was clear as crystal to their 
makers. One of many such examples is manuscript H, Worsley et al. used in their 
edition. It was written in a hermitage called Wijawiduma the location of which 
was impossible to make out.” Many place names found in manuscripts remain a 
puzzle as they were not the common names usually given to places or the places 
themselves have changed their names over time.” 


17 Agastia 1994. See also van der Meij 2017, 389-390. 
18 Worsley et al. 2013, 33. 

19 Worsley et al. 2013, 33. 

20 See also van der Meij 2017, 441. 
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Geoffrey E. Marrison’s Catalogue of Javanese and Sasak Manuscripts of 1999 
proved a useful source for colophons in manuscripts from the Sasak of Lombok 
although not every manuscript is described to the same degree of detail meaning 
colophons were very likely skipped. Van der Meij discussed colophons in manu- 
scripts from Java, Bali, and Lombok and offers examples of these colophons with 
corresponding illustrations in his book of 2017. Most colophons are, of course, still 
hidden in manuscripts and have yet to be explored. Most colophons discussed 
below were found in palm-leaf manuscripts but also in paper copies of palm-leaf 
manuscripts made by or for van der Tuuk in Bali during the nineteenth century. 

For the dating of the manuscripts from Lombok, Ian Proudfoot’s Old Muslim 
Calendars of Southeast Asia of 2006 is extremely helpful, as is the Takwim pro- 
gram he made which is available on the internet.” 

Although the manuscript traditions of Bali and the Balinese part of Lombok 
on the one hand and those of the Sasak on the other differ, I will show below that 
in quite a few cases the colophons from the Balinese and Lombok traditions seem 
to converge and contain information derived from both traditions. These ‘hybrid’ 
colophons may offer information crucial to our understanding because we tend 
to make distinctions whereas in the original cultural surroundings where 
manuscripts were produced and used such distinctions may have been or indeed 
remain totally inappropriate or of little use. One manuscript that was written 
either in the Balinese community of West Lombok or by a Muslim who had stud- 
ied and learned to write ‘the Balinese way’ - as can be seen from the form of the 
script and the use of long vowels, which the Sasaks do not use — is UBL Cod.Or. 
3191 (see Fig. 3).” It contains the text Nabi Paras on the shaving of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s hair and the auspicious poem Kidung Rumeksa ing Wengi (‘Song 
Guarding the Night’) to ward off danger. It was written in Kutaraja in 1892 and 
once belonged to the Balinese Hindu King of Karangasem, Anak Agung Gde 
Ngurah, the ruler of Lombok at the end of the nineteenth century. It was intended 
apparently as acharm to ward off armed conflict. It failed, however, as the palace 
of Cakranagara in Lombok fell to the Dutch in 1894 and a large number of palm- 
leaf manuscripts were looted from the palace library some of which being burned 
as cooking firewood. What survived of the palace’s collection went to Leiden in 
1906, since then referred to as the ‘Lombok Collection’. The manuscript illustrated 
in Fig. 3 was bought by the Library of Leiden University in 1895 from ‘den fusilier 
Leestonner’ who had taken it from Lombok. The text begins with ‘Bismilahi 
rahmanirahim. I will start with praising and calling the name of Allah, the Com- 


21 <http://mcp.anu.edu.au/proudfoot/Takwim.html> (accessed on 30 March 2020). 
22 Pigeaud 1968, 111. 
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passionate and Generous on earth and who is loving and caring in the Afterlife 
and who is praised without end. There is no other Great King than Allah, the Ruler 
of the world.'? The beginning of this manuscript is much like the beginning of 
manuscripts produced by the Sasak and is interesting also because, even though 
the manuscript once belonged to a Hindu king in Lombok, it states that Allah is 
the Highest King. Such a statement does not occur in any other manuscript from 
the Sasak community that I have thus far come into contact with. 


Fig. 3: Nabi Paras/Kidung Ruméksa ing Wéngi. UBL Cod.Or. 3191. 


3 Colophons in manuscripts from Bali and the 
Balinese part of Lombok 


3.1 General remarks 


The lengths of the colophons in manuscripts from Bali and the Balinese commu- 
nity in Lombok are entirely unpredictable. They may be extremely short - at 
times just one or a few words - or of very great length. A note on language must 
be made here. It is often hazardous to decide in what language a colophon in an 
Old Javanese text from Bali or the Balinese part of Lombok is written. They may 
be in Old Javanese or Balinese, but often use a mixture of these languages that is 
hard to disentangle because a large amount of the vocabulary is the same in both 
languages. In Bali this hybrid language is simply called ‘kawi’, a term specifically 
used for this highly literary language. Older palm-leaf manuscripts that contain 
important Old Javanese texts may even add Sanskrit to the colophon as in UBL 
Cod.Or. 5032 of the Brahmända-Puräna of which the colophon at the end starts 


23 Juynboll 1911, 52; Pigeaud 1968, 111. The colophon reads: amba amimityamüji, anêbut 
namaning alah, rahman murah duria réko, ikang asih ing aherat, kang pinuji tan pgat, tanana ratu 
lyan agung, ya alah ratu sa’alam. (Javanese) 
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with brāhmāņda pärwwati. ityalikitam Sastram paramsamaptam.” Cases also ex- 
ist where amanuscript of an Old Javanese text has a colophon entirely in Balinese 
or an Old Javanese colophon has been added to a text in a manuscript written 
entirely in Balinese.” Similarly, the language of a colophon in a manuscript that 
contains a Javanese or Sasak text from Lombok may not be the language of the 
main text. Frequently a Sasak colophon has been added to a clearly Javanese text 
and a Javanese colophon to a Sasak text or the colophons contain elements from 
both languages, at times complemented with Malay. I have the impression that 
in manuscripts containing Old Javanese texts the information in the colophons 
that is more or less standard -title, dating, information about the scribe and his 
or her apologia for the poor work done - is written in Old Javanese; information 
on ownership and the circumstances under which the manuscript was made is 
given in Balinese, instead. The sudden change to Balinese in a colophon may in- 
dicate the information in Balinese was added later by the same scribe who wrote 
the entire manuscript or by another person who obtained the manuscript later.” 
It should also be noted that the registers of the vocabularies used in the colo- 
phons differ and the words may be in low, middle or high Balinese or a literary 
register in Old Javanese. 

The following is a dramatic example of information added to an existing colo- 
phon of a manuscript of the Old Javanese poem Kakawin Rämäwijaya: 


The original colophon reads: 

The writing was finished on Wage, Radite (= Sunday), in the week of Landep, in the seventh 
month, units, 2, tens, 1, in the Saka year 1812 (= 9 January 1890). Please forgive my terrible 
writing. The writer is Padanda Wadhahan Gelgel. 


This was added later: 

This lontar is now in the possession of Ida I Gusti Putu Jlantik, the itinerant punggawa (mu- 
nicipal local government administrator) in Singaraja who obtained it in Denpasar when he 
accompanied the Dutch troops when they attacked Badung (present-day Denpasar) be- 
cause of which the palaces of Denpasar and Pamecutan were abandoned. On the day 
Wréhaspati (= Thursday), Kaliwon, in the week Ukir, the first of the fourth month in the 
Saka year 1828, in the Dutch year 20 September 1906.” 


24 As spelled by Gonda in his edition (1932, 31). For Sanskrit see also below Fig. 8. 

25 For instance, UBL Cod.Or. 4130 of the Balinese Gaguritan Basur: iti kawi$wara ngaran basür 
samäptä (Old Javanese) (Brandes 1901, 174 [no. 237]; Juynboll 1912, 103), ‘Thus is the text of the 
noble poet called Basur finished’. 

26 The languages in which they were written will be indicated in the colophons discussed below. 
27 ‘Wus sinurat ring dina, wa, ra, wara laņdēp, titi, pang, ping, 6, Sasi, ka, 7, rah, 2, tē, 1, i Saka 
1812. antusakna wirüpaning aksareki, olihing kadi girna, kang anurat padanda wadhahan gelgel. 
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This means that the manuscript was taken from the palace on the exact day of the 
puputan when the Kingdom of Badung succumbed to the Dutch forces that anni- 
hilated the entire royal family and their retainers. The ruler had decided to end 
the dynasty and when the king and his people left the palace, clad in resplendent 
royal attire, the Dutch soldiers simply shot them. 

The punctuation found in colophons will not be addressed here aside from 
saying that the various elements of the colophons are usually clearly set apart by 
means of commas and dots (in the form of the original script). A note on spelling 
has also to be made. It is incorrect to assume that the spelling in palm-leaf manu- 
scripts was standardized over time. This stands for Bali as well as Lombok. Long 
vowels may suddenly appear in a word written by a certain scribe while another 
scribe would never use a long vowel in the same word in the same position. The 
same scribe may also spell the same words differently. No detailed research on 
how the languages in manuscripts from Bali and Lombok have been spelt has 
ever been attempted. 

Parts of Old Javanese colophons no longer referred to here are the elaborate 
marks that end them — as in the manuscript of the Kakawin Arjunawiwäha in 
Fig. 4 that has the following colophon ‘Kakawin Arjunawiwaha. The writing was 
finished on Wage, Saniscara (= Saturday) in the week Dukut on the fifteenth of 
the waning moon at four o'clock in the second month, units, 6, tens, 6, in 1600.’ 
The kind of signs that end this colophon were made in earlier periods but are not 
witnessed in modern colophons. However, more research is required based on a 
larger sample of colophons than was available for this contribution. 


sakadi mangkin lontar puniki kadruwe antuk i gusti putu jlantik, punggawa jawikuta ring 
singharaja. kakniyang ring denpasar, sadawēg ida i gusti ngiring kumpni olanda, nglurug jagate, 
ring badung + duk ring dina, wra, ka, wara ukir, titi, tang, 1, šaših, ka, 4, i šaka, 1828. tawun walanda, 
20 septembér 1906. + mawana kawon purine ring denpasar, mwah pamcutthan’. Collection Pusat 
Dokumentasi Dinas Kebudayaan Provinsi Bali. See van der Meij 2017, 388. 

28 Kakawin Arjunawiwaha. kawusaning anurat, ring dina, wa, sa, wara dukut, panuju krasnapaksa, 
ping, 15, dawuh, 4, titi, Sasih, karo, rah 6, ténggék 6, I, 1600. (Old Javanese) atur tityang ring sang 
amawos, yan wentén kirangipun uwuhin, yan lintang kirangin (Balinese). The dating is followed 
in Balinese by: ‘I would like to say to the readers, when something is missing add to it, when 
there is too much leave it out’, an often found statement also in manuscripts from other areas in 
Indonesia in much the same wordings, among them the Sasak areas in Lombok but also Madura, 
West Java and Central and East Java. Note that a Balinese hour lasts 90 minutes rather than 60. 
Brandes 1901, 113 [no. 132]; Pigeaud 1968, 16. See also below for more about this manuscript. 
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Fig. 4: Kakawin Arjunawiwäha. UBL Cod.Or. 3588. 


A colophon may properly be defined as that distinct and separate part of a 
manuscript in which the scribe provides information about the manuscript it- 
self, its producer, when and where it was made and for whom. This is not to say 
that colophons are limited to this information. Some scribes expand and in- 
clude information about the circumstances in which the manuscript was made 
and may also have added more information about its usage and background 
and the scribe’s apology for his or her inability to produce a manuscript of qual- 
ity. Interestingly, the wordings used for these apologia are the same or similar 
in the manuscripts in Balinese and Javanese from Bali and from Lombok, and 
indeed further on in Java itself. The ‘standard’ expression is: Yen kirang den 
wuwuhna, yen rangkung den longéna (‘when there is too little, add to it, when 
there is too much, reduce it’). The standard expression used to apologize for the 
way the letters were written is that they look like the scratchings of a bird (Iwir 
cinakar pèksi [or paksya],? or manuk”), a rooster (lwir cinakar sata?), or a crab 
(kadi lwir tampak ing rakatha?) and rarely but at times of another animal, like 


29 As, for instance, in UBL Cod.Or. 3798 below. 

30 Javanese poem Puspakrama, private collection of the author. 

31 For instance in a manuscript of the Sang Hyang Tatwajfiana Sang Hyang Prayoga Sandhi 
probably dated Saka 1770 = 1848. UBL Cod.Or. 3930(3) (Brandes 1915, 65 [no. 982], Pigeaud 1968, 
163). 

32 One example among many from the Wréhaspatitatwa, UBL Cod.Or. 3930(1) (Brandes 1915, 
355 [no. 1445]; Pigeaud 1968, 163). 
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a cat (lwir cinakar kucing) as in a manuscript of the Rengganis story.” A rather 
long statement of this kind reads ‘If you want to compare the letters here with 
something, well, they look like [the trail of] a crab, of a river crab walking on 
the beach at the ocean at night, so messy'.^* Occasionally, a scribe is so un- 
happy with his work that he needs more animals to compare his writing with, 
as in the manuscript of the Javanese-Balinese poem Ahmad-Muhammad in 
which the scribe laments ‘but please excuse my ugly letters as they are no dif- 
ferent than the scratchings of a chicken whose skin is itching because new 
feathers are growing and who is making a dust hole in front of the gate or of the 
marks of the steps of ducks that pass in the rice paddies’.” For Old Javanese 
texts, the expression used in apologising for the poor execution of the letters 
for things too many or too little is: (pary)antusakna (or ampunana)* wirupaning 
aksara, mwang kurang léwihfia where the apology for both defects is put into 
one expression divided merely by a comma. Sometimes the scribe's expression 
is also the fear his mistakes have made him a laughing-stock. 

Sometimes a colophon merely mentions it was written, for instance, on a par- 
ticular day providing no other information and adding this was probably useful 
to the scribe/owner but, in essence, of little or any use to others as it offers little 
help in determining the time a manuscript was made or by whom. This kind of 
information may simply be a year or an incomplete date as in the case of the Old 
Javanese poem Kakawin Hariwangša written by Gusti Ketut Merdu from Prasi in 
Karangasem in East Bali, probably in the early twentieth century (Fig. 5). Its colo- 
phon reads: ‘I started writing on Kaliwon, Radite (Sunday) in the week Pujut and 
I finished writing on Wage, Radite (Sunday) in the week Krulut’,” or how long it 
took to make the manuscript as in Fig. 6. The manuscript ends by stating ‘Written 
in 14 days' after the colophon which states that the manuscript was written in 


33 Private collection of the author. 

34 yan upamayang sastrane punika makadi tampaking rakata, makadi yuyu majalan péténg di 
sisin samudra tapak, twara karwan napa, in a manuscript of the Pan Brayut story, UBL Cod.Or. 
3968(2) (Brandes 1903, 232 [no. 787], Pigeaud 1968, 173). 

35 nanging pariantusakma wirupeng aksara iki, lwir pendah kadi tampaking sata akipuring 
lébuh, makamiwah tampak ing itik arecek ring sawah. UBL Cod.Or. 4016 (Brandes 1901, 33 
[no. 47]; Pigeaud 1968, 183). 

36 This is rare and found, for instance, in a manuscript that contains the Bhuwana Purana, 
Krama Nagara and the Rana Yajfia, UBL Cod.Or. 386803) (Brandes 1915, 37 [no. 941], Pigeaud 
1968, 149) dated Saka 1734 / 1812 CE. 

37 mimiti nurat, ring dind, ka, ra, wara pujut, puput nurat, ring dinä, wa, ra, krulut (Javanese). 
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Saka 1709 / 1787 CE.? In other cases, colophons limit themselves to information 
about the scribes and their places of residence such as: I finished writing. Ida 
Kompyang, residing in the residence east of the palace.” 


Fig. 5: Kakawin Hariwangsa (Private collection of the author). 


Fig. 6: Notes on fire-arms and magic in Javanese-Balinese mixed with Malay. UBL Cod.Or. 5149. 


Fig. 7 presents an example of a very short colophon that only contains infor- 
mation on the year the manuscript was made by means of including the units 
(rah) and the tens (tēnggēk) of the year and the complete Saka year itself. It reads 
‘Commemorative notes, units, 2, tens, 8 in the Saka year 1782 / 1860 cE’. 


38 Pigeaud 1968, 274. sinürat pat belas dind (Javanese). The colophon reads: tlas <s>inurat ring 
bungaya, dina, pa, ta, ang, mdangsya, panglong, ping, 3, šaših, ka, 6, rah, 9, tēnggēk, windu, i Saka 
1709/ (Javanese and Balinese) the writing was finished in Bungaya on Paing, ta (?), Anggara 
(Tuesday), in the week of Medangsia, the third of the waning moon in the sixth month, units, 9, 
tens, 0, in Saka 1709. 

39 Added to the Balinese Kidung Bagus Umbara: tityang wusing nurat ida kompyang, apuryeng 
wetaning puri (Balinese) UBL Cod.Or. 4110 (Brandes 1901, 159 [no. 200]; Juynboll 1912, 102). 

40 Pigeaud 1968, 297. The colophon reads: Pangeling-eling, rah, 2, tēnggēk, 8, i saka, 1782. 
(Javanese). 
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Fig. 7: Javanese-Balinese didactic poem on Islam. UBL Cod.Or. 5280. 


3.2 Incomplete colophons 


It has become clear from what has been said above that many colophons are in- 
complete and, sometimes, a frustrating presence in many manuscripts from Bali 
and Lombok. The dating sometimes starts very promisingly but is abandoned or 
parts are missing rendering the colophon unusable for dating. The following col- 
ophon, for instance, was added to the Bhimaswarga ‘The writing was finished on 
Tuesday, Kaliwon, in the week Prangbakat, on the fifteenth of the fourth 
month”. It clearly omits any information about the year in which it was written.” 
Likewise, in the Old Javanese Bhisma Parwa ‘The writing was finished on Tuesday 
the fifteenth (month not stated), units 8, tens, 2 by Sang Made Katandan.^ The 
century is not mentioned but is probably the eighteenth century so the year 
would be Saka 1728 / 1806 cE.“ 

Another example is the colophon in an old manuscript of the Old Javanese 
poem Kakawin Arjunawiwaha we have seen above, of which the exact date of 
copying is unknown. The indication 1600 in the colophon does not accord with 
the number 66 that would be the result of the rah and the ténggék. The manuscript 
is part of the legacy van der Tuuk 1896 and although the exact century cannot be 
established it is probably from Saka 1766 / 1844 cE. If we assume that it was writ- 
ten in Saka 1666 it would be from 1744 cE which seems too old. Clearly there is a 
problem here because the idea that 1744 CE being too old is not based on any 


41 duk puput tinurat, ring dina, ha, ka, wara prangbakat. titi, tanggal, ping, 15, wlas, 4, sasih, ka, 
4 Javanese). 

42 UBL Cod.Or. 4134 (Brandes 1901, 176 [no. 243]; Pigeaud 1968, 194). It was written before 1896 
when the collection of Herman Neubronner van der Tuuk entered the collection. 

43 puput sinurät, ring dind, a, ka, madhangsya, sasih, 8, tang, 15, rah 8, té, 2. de sang madhe 
katandan (Javanese). 

44 UBL Cod.Or. 4139 (Brandes 1901, 184 [no. 254]; Pigeaud 1968, 194). 
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proof. This problem often arises because we do not know enough of the quality 
of palm-leaf material and how it changes over time in different climatic and social 
conditions. A similar problem comes up in a manuscript of the Kakawin 
Bharatayuddha UBL Cod.Or. 4116, which was written in rah 9 ténggék 6 but states 
the Saka year as being 1600 rather than the year 69 of which the century is un- 
clear.” A more systematized investigation is required here as this happens fre- 
quently and such inconsistencies cannot be reduced simply to writing errors 
made by the scribes. 


4 Colophon syntax 


No research has been done on the syntax of the colophons found in palm-leaf 
manuscripts from Bali and Lombok, and what follows is a preliminary attempt of 
such research. It seems that colophons from Bali and the Balinese part of Lombok 
expand from containing the most basic to increasingly extensive information. 
The simplest ending of a manuscript is merely that it is finished: Télas (‘fin- 
ished’), e.g. Kidung Adiparwa, UBL Cod.Or. 4006(d),“° Kakawin Anggabancana 
UBL Cod.Or. 4050 and 4051," or tēlas ing carita (‘the story has ended’), and 
pašcat, or puput (‘finished’) (e.g. Wraspatikalpa written by I Wayan Getas in 
1985).** For the other information in colophons we will begin with dating, which 
is the most complicated. 


4.1 Dating 


The colophon in the manuscript shown in Fig. 8 is a more or less standard colo- 
phon of an Old Javanese text, in this instance from the Balinese community in 
West Lombok. The colophon reads ‘Thus is the Sarasamuscaya finished. It be- 
longs to I Komang Pangsang from Mataram, Karang Truna. The writing was fin- 
ished on Kaliwon Saniscara (= Saturday), in the week of Landep, the fourteenth 


45 Brandes 1901, 168 [no. 213]; Pigeaud 1968, 193. 

46 Brandes 1901, 9-10 [no. 11]; Pigeaud 1968, 182. 

47 Brandes 1901, 94-95 [nos. 103 and 104]; Pigeaud 1968, 187. 

48 Collection Pusat Dokumentasi Dinas Kebudayaan Provinsi Bali, Denpasar. 
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of the tenth month, units, 7, tens, 5 in the Saka year 1857 / 1935 CE. It thus pre- 
sents the date, month, and the Saka year as well as the title of the text, its owner 
and where he lives. 


Fig. 8: Šarāsamuscayā (Private collection of the author). 


Often the sequence of the dating is as follows: dawég ring dina, ka, $a, wara 
landép, titi, thang, ping, 6, šaših, ka, 10, rah, 8, ténggék, 6, i Saka, 1768, or in Eng- 
lish: on the day Kliwon, Saniscara (= Saturday), in the week of Landep, date num- 
ber 6 in the month number 10, units 8, tens, 6, in the $aka year 1768 (1846 CE) 
(Kakawin Bharatayuddha, UBL Cod.Or. 4116).? The introductory parts such as 
wara (week), titi (moment), thang (date), ping (number) and ka (prefix for ordinal 
numbers) are sometimes simply skipped and the names of the week and month 
follow immediately. The number of the month may be written out or indicated by 
anumeral. The units and tens, with few exceptions, are not written out but given 
in numeral form only. This basic dating information may be expanded with the 
day of the waxing moon (Suklapaksa) or waning moon (krsnapaksa) and the 
names of the days in the other weeks in the 10-week system.” In the example 
above, the Saka year comes last, but cases exist in which the dating starts with 
the Saka year and the dating sequence is totally reversed. The dating may be after 
the name of the text has been given at the start of the colophon, followed by other 
information and the apology of the scribe for his/her work and the reason the 
manuscript was made. However, the sequence may be reversed entirely with the 
information of the scribe written first followed by the dating. No statistical data 
on this is available at present. However, one thing is clear, the dating information 
is not disturbed by other information. 


49 itti Sarasamuscaya, samapta, druwen i komang pangsang ri mtaram karang truņnā, duk puput 
sinurat, dawēg ri dina, ka, Sa, wara landēp, titi, tang, ping, 14, šaših, ka, kasd, rah, 7, ténggék, 5, i 
šakā, 1857 (Old Javanese). Private collection of the author. 

50 Brandes 1901, 168 [no. 213]; Pigeaud 1968, 193. 

51 See Appendix, Table 1. 
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Numbers are often furnished with numerals. However, a rare example of a 


colophon with none of the dating information given in numerals is the following: 


Kidung Buwang Sakti. This kidung was finished on Saniscara (= Saturday) Kaliwon and 
now the week which is the week Dungulan. The name of the month is Kaulu (= eight month), 
on the eight, with tens, nine where the eleventh and twelfth months meet on the ninth of 
the waning moon. I started writing in Sraya and copied the lontar there. The person who 
owns the garden where I am writing is called Jro Ktut Subrata who lives here in Sraya. The 
owner of this kidung is called I Bojog who lives in Dukuh Tengah in Bugbug. The copyist 
lives in Dangin Telaga and is called I Yalot, also in Bugbug.” 


The sequence of the information in colophons in manuscripts from Bali in Old 
Javanese may be as in the list and remarks on each item will be given below. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Pascat, télas/tlas, puput (finished), etc. 
Iti (this is) 
Title of the text 
Nga (short for ngarafía, meaning: this is its name) 
Samäpta/parisamäpta (finished) 
Statement that the writing has ended such as puput sinurat, puput kasurat, 
puput tinurat, télas sinurat etc. 
Name of the scribe introduced by expressions such as sang apanlah, kasurat 
olih/ antuk 
Day in pancawara (five-day week) and in the saptawara (seven-day week) 
Name of the week wara/wuku 
Name of the month and the date in that month 
Suklapaksa (waxing moon) or krsnapaksa (waning moon) 
Indication of the day of the waxing or waning moon 
Rah (units) and ténggék (tens) 
(I) Saka (Saka year) 
Windu (year in the 8 year cycle) 


52 Kidung Buwang Sakti. UBL Cod.Or. 4167. hus puput kidung puniki, ring dinā aniscara kaliwon, 
ukune mangkin, uku dungulan, šaših kaulu aranipun, ping kutus tēnggēk sangane, manmu desta 
sada, panglong ping siya. pangrin tityang manurat magnah ring sraya mangalih lontar, sdhék 
tityang kapi sisip, ne nglah kêbon iki, gnahin tityang mariurat, mapasengan jro ktut subratthä, ring 
sraya ika, ne maduwe kidung ika, mawasta i bojog, magnah ring dukuh tngah, samaring bugbug, 
ne mafturat, mawasta dangin têlaga, mawasta i yalot, sami ring bugbug (Balinese). Brandes 1901, 
210 [no. 294]; Juynboll 1912, 104. 
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Remarks 


+ 


Pašcat (Old Javanese: ‘complete’, ‘finished’). This expression is not found 
regularly in the colophons consulted. The Balinese expressions tēlas (also 
spelled tlas) and puput (sometimes abbreviated to pu), seem to have been 
used more often. Examples at the very end of the text of the use of the word 
‘télas’ may be seen in Figs 9 and 11 and of ‘pw’ in Fig. 10. 


Fig. 9: Tatwa Aji Janataka. Collection Kajeng family, Banjar Alangkajeng, Denpasar, Bali, 
DREAMSEA DS_0030_00011_048r. 


Fig. 10: Sample captionYama Tatwa. Collection Kajeng family, Banjar Alangkajeng, Denpasar, 
Bali, DREAMSEA DS_0030_00010_103v. 


N 


Ww 


Iti (Old Javanese: ‘thus’) is often encountered followed by the name of the 
text, sometimes followed by Old Javanese (sang)kathā = tale. The text in Fig. 
11 ends in: Thus is the Dawuh Murttha as named, finished (itthi dawuh 
murttha, nga, tlas) (Old Javanese ). No dating information provided. 

Title of the text. Some texts are known under various titles and the title found 
in the colophon is not necessarily the title the text is known under in general 
in Bali or among scholars. In some cases the name of the text is given at the 
start but may differ from that found in the colophon. Many colophons end 
here. 


Fig. 11: Agém-agém. Collection Kajeng family, Banjar Alangkajeng, Denpasar, Bali, DREAMSEA 
DS_0030_00007_006v. 
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4 Nga (short for ngarafia = ‘its name is’) is sometimes added after the name and 
simply means that what precedes it is the name of the text. An example is 
illustrated in Fig. 11. 

5 Old Javanese samäpta/parisamäpta is to state that the writing of the text has 
finished. 

6 Various statements are used to tell that the scribe has finished writing. They 
include Balinese puput sinurat, télas sinurat, Old Javanese purna linikita, and 
Balinese and Old Javanese télas linikita, or a similar expression. 

7 The name ofthe scribe may follow but this is by no means always the case. 
Indication of the day. Usually a combination is given of the day in the five- 
day week (pancawara) and in the seven-day week (saptawara). I have the im- 
pression that this is the sequence most often found but the inverted sequence 
is also present. Occasionally the name of the day of the six-day week 
(sadwara) may also be included. The mentioning of the day is usually pre- 
ceded by the Old Javanese/Balinese expressions ‘we’, ‘ring we’, ‘dina’, ‘ring 
dina’, ‘dawég ring dina’ or ‘ring rahina’ but this may be omitted. The day is 
mostly indicated by an abbreviation. Very rarely the names or abbreviations 
of the days of all the 10 weeks in Bali of 1, 2, etc. days are included in the 
dating of the manuscript. A rare example where this occurs is UBL Cod.Or. 
4016 that contains the Islamic Kidung Amad and is part of the 1896 van der 
Tuuk Collection,” ‘The writing of this Kidung Amad was finished on the day 
Wréhaspati (= Thursday), Kaliwon, week Ukir, the eight of the first month, 
rah, 5, tēnggēk 1. Lwang, the day in the one-day week; Pépét, (the second day) 
of the two-day week; Pasha, (the second day) of the three-day week; Man- 
dala, (the fourth day) of the four-day week; Tungleh, (the first day) of the six- 
day week; Kaliwon, (the fifth day) of the five-day week, Wréhaspati (Thurs- 
day), (the fifth day) of the seven-day week; Uma, (the eighth day) of the eight- 
day week; Urangan, (the sixth day) of the nine-day week; Manuh, (the sixth 
day) of the ten-day week.” For the names of the days in the ten weeks see 
Appendix, Table 1. 

9 Wara or wuku. The name of the wara or wuku (one of the 30 weeks each with 
its own name) is usually put after the indication ‘wara’ or ‘wukw’ or their 


53 Brandes 1901, 33 [no. 47]; Pigeaud 1968, 183. 

54 puput sinurat, kidung amad puniki duk ring dinä, wrē, ka, warā ukir, tang, ping, 8, šaših ka, 1, 
rah, 5, tēnggēk tunggal. ekāwarāia, lwang, dwiwaräna, pépét, triwarāña, pasah, caturwarānia, 
mandala, sadwardafia, tungleh, pancawarana, ka, saptawardfia wre, astawarana, hu sanghäwaräna, 
urungän, dašawarīta, manuh (Old Javanese, Balinese). Note that the sequence of the five and six- 
day weeks is reversed. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


abbreviations wa and wu but they may also be skipped as can be seen from 
UBL Cod.Or. 23.023 below. For the names of the waras see Appendix, Table 2.” 
The date of the month is indicated by the expression titi (moment), tang 
(‘date’), ping (‘number’), followed by the number of the day in the month, 
followed by the word Sasih (‘month’), the number of the month either written 
out or introduced by the prefix for ordinal numbers ka, followed by the month 
as a numeral. For the names of the months see Appendix, Table 3. 

The waxing moon is called šuklapaksa and the waning moon krsnapaksa. 
This may also be expressed in other positions in the colophon after the gen- 
eral dating has finished and sometimes abbreviated to Sukla and krsna. An- 
other expression for Suklapaksa is pang<é>long (mostly abbreviated to 
pang)” meaning the 15 days before the full moon, followed by ping and the 
number of the day. Krsnapaksa may also be expressed by pananggal (mostly 
abbreviated to pa), followed by ‘ping’ followed by the number of the day. 
After the stage of the moon has been stated, the number of the day in this 
stage is mentioned. This may be done simply by the use of (often Sanskrit) 
numerals but can also be done by the wordings of these numbers such as eka 
(1), dwi (2), tri (3), etc. up to pancadasi (15). 

Units and tens. The two last digits of the Saka year are indicated by rah (units) 
and ténggék (tens). Interestingly, there is no similar indication for the hun- 
dreds and the thousands. The word rah is never abbreviated but the word 
tēnggēk is sometimes abbreviated to tē” or téng.^? 

The Saka year often follows the units and the tens but by no means always. 
The expression may be expanded to: warsa Saka xxxx or xxxx Sakawarsa, XXXX 
Sakawarsa yusaning loka,” xxxx samangka<na> warsaning loka, xxxx 


55 For more on wuku/wara see van der Meij 2019. 

56 One instance of the use of the word ‘panglong’ is UBL Cod.Or. 4126 of a Balinese translation 
of the Kakawin Bhäratayuddha (Brandes 1901, 172 [no. 231]) and UBL Cod.Or. 5149 as seen above. 
57 As in the manuscript of the Kakawin Ramawijaya above. 

58 For instance, UBL Cod.Or. 3975(1) Gaguritan Bhimaswarga (Brandes 1901, 176 [no. 241]; 
Pigeaud 1968, 174). 

59 The last expression may be found, for instance, in DREAMSEA DS_0030_00041_147v which 
is a digitised manuscript of the Kakawin Bhäratayuddha Maarti from the collection of the Kajeng 
family in Denpasar, which was finished on Saka 1839 / 1916 CE and in a manuscript of the Ramayana 
Kidung, UBL Cod.Or. 4451, from Saka 1706 / 1784 cE (Brandes 1915, 34 [no. 938]; Juynboll 1912, 


131). 


60 Balinese Kidung Adiparwa, UBL Cod.Or. 4008 (Brandes 1901, 14 [no. 18]; Juynboll 1912, 96. 
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mangkana warsa yusaning rat,“ or warsaning bhumi® stated after the number 
of the Saka year. Almost invariably the word Saka is preceded by i but not 
always as, for instance in UBL Cod.Or. 23.023 below. Sometimes the Saka year 
and the combination of the rah and ténggék do not match, or, as in the exam- 
ple from the Wirātāpārwwa below, the units exceed number 9 as it mentions 
the rah as being 11 which seems impossible. The Saka year does not always 
follow and thus the century has to be guessed or can be concluded from other 
aspects of the manuscript or information related to it as the rah and ténggék 
only apply to the last two digits of the year. Sometimes the year is not given 
in Balinese numerals but written out such as in the Balinese Kidung Adiparwa 
UBL Cod.Or. 3900(1) siyu pitung atus sangang dasa kalih (Saka 1792)* but by 
a chronogram (candra sangkala) which usually, but by no means always, 
needs to be read backwards to find the right year.‘ This is, to mention just 
one example, the case in UBL Cod.Or. 3589 which was written in Saka sanga 
(9) pandhita (7) arasa (6) tunggal (1) and thus written in Saka 1679 / 1757 cE.* 
The problem with candra sangkala is where to divide the words because that 
may lead to different interpretations. For example, the Kakawin Prthuwijaya 
was composed in the year with the candra sangkala: sang asta guna 
panditéng jagat. When this is read as sang asta (8) guna (3) panditéng (7) jagat 
(1) the year is Saka 1738 / 1816 cE. However when it is read sang (9) astaguna 
(8) panditéng (7) jagat (1) the year is Saka 1789 / 1867 CE.“ The Saka year is 
rarely indicated both by a candra sangkala and by the numerals of the year 
as in a manuscript of the Sanskrit and Old Javanese synonym dictionary 
Kérta Basa, UBL Cod.Or. 4260.” The colophon says that it was written in the 
year I Saka sad pandawa nganggas wulan plus the numerals 1561 / 1649 CE. 


61 Balinese Kidung Nalig, UBL Cod.Or. 3638. Brandes 1903, 204 [no. 735], Juynboll 1912, 91. 

62 For instance in a manuscript of the Sarasāmušcaya, UBL Cod.Or. 4470 (Brandes 1915, 72 
[no. 992], Pigeaud 1968, 220) dated Saka 1802 / 1880 CE. Note that in these examples the words 
loka, rat and bhumi all mean ‘world’ and stem from different registers in the Old Javanese lan- 
guage. 

63 Brandes 1901, 14 [no. 17]; Juynboll 1912, 95-96. 

64 Giovanni Ciotti kindly informed me that this is always the case in chronograms in India. 

65 UBL Cod.Or. 4060, Kidung Arjuna Pralabda. The writing was finished on Wréhaspati 
(= Thursday) Legi, in the week of Sinta, the fifth of the waxing moon on the eight, tens 7 in the 
Saka year 1679 / 1757 CE. tlas <s>inurat. wre, u, sinta. krsņā, 5, ti, 8. tē, 7. I saka, sanga (9) pandita 
(7) arasa (6) tunggal (1) (Brandes 1901, 101 [no. 116]; Pigeaud 1968, 188). 

66 Creese 1996, 146 n. 9. 

67 Brandes 1903, 82 [no. 513]; Pigeaud 1986, 205. 
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15 In Bali and Java, moreover, the years are grouped in 4 cycles of 8 years called 
windu named 1. Adi, 2. Kunthara, 3. Sangara and 4. Sancaya. The individual 
names of the 8 years in a windu are derived from the names of the letters of 
the Arabic alphabet: 1. Alip, 2. Ehe, 3. Jimawal, 4. Je, 5. Dal, 6. Be, 7. Wawu, 8. 
Jimakir. In manuscripts from Bali and the Balinese part of Lombok, the names 
of the windus are found, but not the names of the years within the windus 
which we do find in manuscripts from the Sasaks in Lombok. 


The above ‘rule’ is not followed in many manuscripts, of course. There are manu- 
scripts that start with the year and work back to the day. Other manuscripts such 
as UBL Cod.Or. 23.022 (Kakawin Pratiloma), feature the dating before stating the 
name of the text (see below for the colophon). UBL Cod.Or. 23.023 (Pigedeg) has 
information about the scribe and his location before giving the copying date in 
both the Saka year and the Gregorian calendar: 


Finished. Copy of a rontal? manuscript belonging to I Made Kawitra, Kubutambahan, 
Buleleng. Rewritten in this in rontal by me, I Wayan Gebyak, Kasempar Kangin, Pidpid, 
Kacamatan Abang, Kabupaten Karangasem. Finished on the day Redite (- Sunday), 
Pahing, (week) Sungsang, Saka, 1914, Christian Era, 5, 7, 1992.9 


4.2 Information in colophons not pertaining to dates 


After the dating, much information may follow, for instance, that in the eyes of 
the scribe their writing is entirely substandard, and exhortations to the people 
willing to read the manuscript to leave things out when there is too much or to 
add when something is missing, and the circumstances under which or for what 
reason the manuscript was produced. At this point in time, it is impossible to de- 
scribe the rule ordering this information. 

An example of a manuscript from the Balinese community from Lombok 
where the colophon states the reason for which the manuscript was made is the 
following: 


Thus is the Bharatayuddha story, the apparent treachery of Bhisma, the defeat of Karnna, 
the end of the Salyawadacarita. The copying was finished by I Gde Puji coinciding with the 
inauguration ceremony of and followed the next day by the Pujawali offering at Pura Sagara 


68 Rontal is an alternative name for a lontar manuscript. 

69 tlas. turunan rontal druwen, i madhe kawitra, kubutambahan, buleleng. kasurat malih ring 
rontal puniki antuk titiyang i wayan gébyak, kasémpar kangin, pidpid, kacamatan abang, 
kabupaten karangasém, puput ring rahina, rédite, pahing, sungsang, Saka, 1914, masehi, 5, 7, 1992. 
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in Ampenan, on the day Saniscara (= Saturday) Wage, in the week Kulantir on the fifteenth 
of the full moon in the month Jestha in the Saka year 1891 / 1969 CE. The owner of this lontar 
manuscript is Dewa Komang Bles from the western rice paddies in the village of Jagaraga.”° 


4.3 Colophons added to colophons 


The syntax of colophons in the manuscripts under discussion may be compli- 
cated by the fact that in some cases colophons are added to existing colophons 
or extra information is later added to the colophon at a much later date. One in- 
stance, among many from the collection of Ida I Gusti Putu Jlantik is the one be- 
low. The colophon states: 


Kakawin Pratiloma. The writing was finished on Anggara (= Tuesday), Wage, week of Sinta, 
in the tenth month, on the second day, units 1, tens, 2, in the Saka year 1821. Jlantik added 
to this: Thus is the Pratiloma, owned by Ida I Gusti Putu Jlantik of Singaraja.” 


One may conclude that information was added by dint of the fact that it follows 
the elaborate punctuation marks which usually end rather than split a colophon. 

That Ida I Gusti Putu Jlantik was not the only one to do this is attested by the 
following example,” this time from Ida I Gusti Putu Griya as can be seen in Fig. 12. 
Added to the manuscript was: Owned by Ida I Gusti Putu Griya, Punggawatirta in 
Singaraja, Sasak.” In 1895, the manuscript also entered the collection of Ida I 
Gusti Putu Jlantik so the ownership of this manuscript can be established quite 
accurately. 


70 iti bhāratayudda sangkata, bhisma droha niyata, karnna parajaya, puput šālyawādacarita. 
tlas tinurün ūlih i gde puji, tpēt ri kala pamlaspas, maturüt raris sane benjang, puja wali pura 
sagara ring ampénan, ring rahina, ša, wa, wara kulantir, titi, tang, 15, purnnamaning šaših, jyestha, 
i Saka, 1891. pustaka rontal iki druwen dewa komang bles, ring carik kawuh, deša jagarāga (Old 
Javanese and Balinese). Private collection Toenggoel Siagian, Jakarta. Van der Meij 2017, 386. 
71 UBL Cod.Or. 23.022 (Witkam 2007b, 8), puput kasurät, ring dinä, a, wa, wara sintä, šaših, ka, 
10, tang, ping, 2, rah, 1, tēng, 2, i Saka, 1821. iti pratiloma, druwen ida i gusti putu jlantik ring singaraja 
(Old Javanese and Balinese). 

72 Witkam 2007b, 6. The colophon reads druwen ida i gusti putu griya, punggawagama tirta, ring 
cakranagara sasak (Balinese). 

73 druwen ida i gusti putu griya, punggawagamatirta, ring cakranagara sasak. 
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Fig. 12: Kakawin Malawijayendriya. UBL Cod.Or. 23.011. 


Many colophons, especially in older manuscripts, end by invoking the goddess 
Saraswati, and gods Guru and Ganapati or others. Sometimes they seem to be 
integrated into the colophon but in other cases they are invoked in a special part 
of the manuscript at the end, as in Fig. 13 where the manuscript ends with: Ong 
Saraswatyennamah, Ong Sri Guru / Ong Gmung Ganapataye namah, / Byä namah 
(Sanskrit).” 


Fig. 13: Kakawin Bhäratayuddha. UBL Cod.Or. 3580. 


4.4 Modern colophons in manuscripts from Bali 


As said above, the writing of lontar manuscripts has been given a new impulse 
over recent years, among other reasons, due to the implementation of regional 
autonomy. At school young children learn how to write lontar and local and cen- 
tral government-run projects ensure the craft does not die out completely. At 


74 Kakawin Bhäratayuddha. Brandes 1901, 167 [no. 205]; Pigeaud 1968, 114. 
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present, palm leaves and writing utensils can be bought in book shops in 
Denpasar, the capital of the Province of Bali. Efforts to keep the craft alive were 
already made earlier in the 1980s when local libraries ordered texts to be put on 
lontar leaves to complement their collections in the firm conviction that proper 
texts should be preserved on the proper material asserted to be palm-leaf. Appar- 
ently, writing palm-leaf manuscripts was in this context not considered an act of 
devotion to the gods and this often meant that the quality of the writing and the 
execution of each letter deteriorated resulting in lontars being produced that 
would have never been accepted by people knowledgeable about proper lontar 
writing of the past. This trend also influenced the contents of the colophons 
added to the texts. The colophons in these modern manuscripts show elements 
of continuity and change. They contain the same wordings as in old colophons 
and also tend to provide similar information in similar diverse ways. However, 
they are often much longer and containing far more elaborate information about 
the locations where they were made than ever before. It seems that a notion of 
advertising has entered the minds of new producers. Four modern colophons in 
translation to which comments have been added are presented below. The first is 
from a manuscript of the Tutur Bhamakrétih written in 1990 CE as can be seen from 
example (a). 


(a) Thus is the Tutur Bhamakrétih. The original was written in the Griya Pidada in Sidemen, 
Kabupaten Karangasem, Bali. The writing was finished on 6 August, in the global era. This 
lontar was written by I Wayan Samba from the Banjar Kubuanyar in the village of Kubutam- 
bahan in the sub district of Kubutambahan, second level administrative region, Buleleng, 
Singaraja. Post box 81972. The writing was finished on the day Saniscara (= Saturday) Pon 
in the week Tambir on the fourteenth of the sixth month in the Saka year 1912 / 1990 cE. The 
person who copied it was I Ketut Sengod from Banjar Murka in the village Aan in Pidpid, 
sub district Anyar in the Regency of Karangasem. The copying was finished on the day 
Sukra (= Friday) Pon in the week Prangbakat, the first day of the waning moon in the fifth 
month. Units 0 tens 3 in the Saka year 1930 / 2008 CE. Excuse the work of one who is ignorant 
and deficient in letters.’ 


75 See also van der Meij 2017, 391-392, tutur bhamakrétih samapta. ina puniki puput kasurat ring 
griya pidada, sidémén, kabupaten karangasém, bali. puput duk ring tanggal, 6, agustus, yusaning 
bhuwana. sane nulis lontar puniki i wayan sambha, saking banjar kubuanar, desa kubutambahan, 
kacamatan kubutambahan, daerah tingkat, 2, buleleng, singaraja, kotak pos 81972. puput ring 
rahina, ša, pwa, wara tambir, šaših, 6, ping, 14, i Saka, 1912. sane nēdunin, i ktut sengod, saking 
banjar murka desa an pidpid, kacamatan afar, kabupaten karangasém. puput sinurat ring dina, 
Su, pwa, wara prangbakat, titi, pang, ping, 1, šaših kalima, rah, O, tēnggēk, 3, i Saka warsa, 1930. 
nghing ksamakéna mudhälpa šastra (Balinese, Old Javanese and Indonesian). Collection 
Parisada Hindu Indonesia, Denpasar, no. 4. 
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Comments: this extensive colophon not only mentions the scribe and the date on 
which the present manuscript was produced but also the manuscript it was cop- 
ied from, which is quite a rarity. Information about the locations of the previous 
owner is provided and the present scribe’s location is given in detail up to the 
ward (banjar) in which it was written, the village where it is located as well as the 
present-day Indonesian administrative units to which it belongs. Even the Post 
Box number of the first scribe was added. Modern manuscripts often mention the 
date in the Gregorian calendar which they introduce with the word masehi 
(Christian [era]) as in the example in Fig. 14, or kalender (‘calendar’) or yusaning 
bhuwana (‘year in the world’ i.e. ‘global era’). The same is found in the colophon 
of the second manuscript dated 1994 cE.” 


Fig. 14: Kakawin Pärthakärma (Private collection of the author). 


(b) The colophon in Fig. 14 reads: 

Thus is the Pärthakärmma finished. The writing was done on Anggara (= Tuesday) Wage, 
month Gumbrag, in the third month of the Saka year 1916, Christian era, 28 September 1994. 
It was written by I Wayan Edi Wistara from Banjar Ramyasaba in Jasri Kelod’. 


Comments: Aside from the date in the Saka calendar, the date in the Gregorian 
calendar was also added. The name of the scribe is complete but the place where 
the manuscript was written is not. Only the name of the village ward (banjar) is 
added and its location in the south of the village Jasri Kelod (kelod means the 
direction of the sea). No other information is offered on the location, for instance 
that it is located in the Regency of Karangasem in East Bali. In modern times own- 
ers wish to make sure that people know who the manuscript belongs to hence the 
stamp on the right-hand side of the leaf showing that it was owned by I Ketut 
Ruma. 


(c) This is a copy of a book owned by Dewata Ida I Dewa Wayan Pucangan, from Jero 
Kanginan in Sidemen, Karangasem. The original is a lontar owned by the Puri Agung 


76 iti kakawin parthakarmma samapta, puput kasurat, anggara wage, wu, gumbrag, sasih ka tiga, 
Saka 1916, masehi, 28, septembér, 1994, kasurat olih, i wayan, edi wistara, banjar ramyasaba, jasri 
kélod (Balinese and Old Javanese). 
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Karangasem palace dated 17 January 1945. It is now in the possession of Ida I Dewa Gde 
Catra, the principal of a school in Karangasem. It was written by I Gusti Lanang Sidemen 
Mangku from Jero Tegal in Sidemen in the village ward of Cabole.” 


Comments: The colophon mentions from what source the new manuscript was 
made and where it came from. Apparently, it is not a copy of a lontar manuscript 
but of a book (buku) that was made after a lontar manuscript. It mentions the 
present owner and his occupation and the name of the present scribe but not the 
date when it was written. 


(d) Thus is the Wirätäpärwwa finished. The writing was finished on Saniscara (= Saturday), 
Paing, on the eight, units, 11, tens, 9, in the Saka, 1907, by me, Ida Bagus Nyoman Began 
from the Griya Banjar Angkan, Klungkung, retired head of the information service in 
Klungkung. Meanwhile, please excuse me greatly when reading this story aloud because 
there may be things lacking or too much in it so please be happy to excuse me, also for the 
ugly letters I have written which look too uncivilized, because they were made by the writer 
who is exceedingly stupid and dull as happens when one gets older and older and the joints 
in my hands are already stiff with age. The lontar I have copied is owned by Ida Padanda 
Gde Putra Telaga from the great Griya in Banjar Angkan. Ong Swastiastu. Gregorian 
Calendar, 8 October 1985. The fourth month.” 


Comments: To end this section, another recent colophon (d) may be of interest as 
it contains the apologies the scribe makes for his work and much information 
about the scribe himself and the manuscript he used for his work. The month has 
been omitted at the start of the colophon but has been added at the end. The 
outcome of the units and the tens would be impossible as there are 11 units. The 
scribe also added personal information, that he is a retired civil servant from the 


77 puniki salinan saking buku drewen dewatä ida i dewwä wayan pucangan jéro kanginan, 
sidmén, karangasém, kawit rontalira drwen puri agung karangasém, tang 17, 1, 1845. mangkin 
kagamēl antuk ida i dewa gde cātrē, kēpala sêkolah desa padang kértta karangsēm. kasurat olih, 
i gusti lanang sidmén mangku, jro tgal sidmén, banjar cabolē. Collection Pusat Dokumentasi 
Kebudayaan Bali, Denpasar (Balinese and Indonesian [kepala sekolah = school principal]). 

78 Iti wirātāpārwwa ri samapta, puput sinurat ring rahina, ca, pa, mrakih, pang, ping, 8, rah, 11, 
tēnggēk, 9, i šakawarsaning loka, 1907, antuk tityang ida bagus fioman began, ring griya 
banjarangkan, klungkung, pénsiynan, pkak képala jawatan panrangan ring klungkung, dawég 
<g>dng ampurang pisan ring sang mamawosin amaca tatwa puniki, manawi ta wentén kirang 
langkungipun, mangda ledang ngāmpurayang, malihipun antuk wirüpaning šastra lintang bhodo, 
mānūt kadi rüpan sang nurät lintang bhodo tambēt, dulurin sāyan twa, liman tityang sāmpun 
guyul, lontar sane katdhun puniki drwen ida padandha gde putra tlaga, ring griya gong 
banjarangkan. ong swästiästu. masehi, tanggal 8, oktober, 1985, šaših kapat (Old Javanese and 
Balinese). Manuscript P/IV/6/DOKBUD digitally accessible at <https://archive.org/details/ 
wirata-parwa> (accessed on 30 March 2020). 
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information service and that he suffers from sore hands probably due to arthritis. 
The date in the Gregorian Calendar has been added at the end of the colophon 
and thus the dates in the original calendar and the Gregorian have been divided 
by much other information. 


5 Colophons from manuscripts from the Sasak 
community of Lombok 


Manuscripts from Lombok often begin with the basmallah, Bismilahirahmanni- 
rahim (as shown in Fig. 15 of a lontar of the Jatisyara ?), and in so doing ensure 
the texts in these manuscripts are ‘acceptable’ and considered to belong to the 
Islamic tradition. The basmallah is very often followed by a prayer-like the fol- 
lowing short text, in the same or in similar wordings (in the poetic meter 
Asmarandana)* ‘I will start by praising / and invoking the name of Allah, / Who 
is Merciful on earth, / and Who is Compassionate in the hereafter, / Who is 
praised incessantly, / and Who acts as Guardian of the World, / and praise be to 
Muhammad, the Prophet’. 


Fig. 15: Jatisyara. UBL Cod.Or. 2216. 


This start is found in a plethora of manuscripts, not only in Lombok but also in 
Madura and the whole of Java sometimes albeit in slightly different wording. It 
may, but certainly not always, be followed by the dating of the manuscript and 


79 Pigeaud 1968, 87. 

80 See van der Meij 2002, 12-13. About Javanese verse, see van der Meij 2017, Chapter 4. 

81 ingsun amimityamuji / anembut namaning alah / kang murah ing duha rēko / ingkang asih ing 
aherat / kang pinuji tan pgat / kang rumakseng alam iku / amuji nabi muhamat (Javanese). 
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by whom it was produced. When this information does not follow at the start, it 
may be found at the end of the manuscript but here too, it is certainly not always 
the case. As many lontar manuscripts from Lombok are incomplete as they end 
randomly, sometimes in mid-sentence or even mid-word, this information is 
often quite lacking. Many manuscripts contain a colophon both at the beginning 
and at the end of a text. 


Colophons in manuscripts from the Sasak part of Lombok are written in Sasak, 
Javanese or a mixture of both also occasionally featuring Balinese or Malay ele- 
ments. Most texts from the Sasak area are written in Javanese verse called 
témbang macapat.* This influences the way the colophons are written because 
they are also in verse and thus have to conform to the rules of the poetic meter in 
which they are written (usually Asmarandana). Therefore, colophons use Java- 
nese words to fill the lines to adhere to the rules of the meter such as mangko 
(now, shortly), ika, punika (the, this, that) etc. which basically mean nothing in 
the colophon. For the same reason words are repeated, as in the following exam- 
ple from UBL Cod.Or. 4024, Menak Amir Hamza.? The colophon uses the verse 
form Asmarandana which means that each stanza has seven lines that need to 
have the following number of syllables ending in the stated vowel: 8i, 8a, 8e/o, 
8a, 7a, 8u, 8a and because of the requirements of this verse structure, the text is 
verbose. 


I finished writing, on Tuesday, Tuesday Manis is its name, in the week Wariga, the ingkél 
(the 6-day week) is wong (person, second day of the sex-day week) is its ingkél, the month 
is Ramlan as it happens, on the date of the nineth, the year is Wawu is its year. The place 
where it was written is Karang Mapak.** 


Sometimes information is repeated at the beginning of the manuscript as is the 
case with the very long colophon in Javanese in UBL Cod.Or. 3798 that contains 
the episode of the Chinese princess Adaninggar of the Muslim Menak Amir 
Hamzah cycle.” The date is repeated twice in the same wording. The colophon is 
also interesting for stating who the scribe is, where he lives and writes and what 
he himself thinks about what he is doing. He also makes the traditional apology 


82 For an extensive description of this kind of poetic meters see van der Meij 2017, Chapter 4. 
83 Brandes 1901, 45 [no. 63]; Pigeaud 1968, 184. 

84 tabe manirānunulis, ring dinā hanggarä ikā, hanggarā manis wasta rēko, mahuku warigā hikā, 
hingkél wong hingkēlnekā, sasihia ramlan hanuju, sédéking tanggale sanga, tawun wawu 
tawuneki, hēnggene nulis karang mapak (Javanese). 

85 Brandes 1901, 48 [no. 66]; Pigeaud 1968, 140. 
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for his poor work and comparing his writing to birds’ scratchings. He does not 
forget to include the traditional prayer as well which is very similar to that above. 
As is often the case in the translation of colophons, words are used in the original 
language that cannot be explained as dictionaries are lacking, the meaning of an 
idiom is unavailable and cultural knowledge is also negligible. Again the colo- 
phon is written in Asmarandana.** 


This lontar was written on the day, Radite (= Sunday), Pon, in the week Kulantir, in the 
month Jumadilawal, on the tenth day it was, it has just been finished, on the day Radite 
(Sunday), Pon, it was. 

I, who write this, my name is Rasa Jamathacek it is, thus is my name, of the person who 
writes this. It was written in the month Jumadilawal, on the tenth day it was. 

It was in the house of A'ik where I wrote, looking to the east as now, under the Jarja coconut 
tree, at the south side of the coconut tree it was, the Jruti and Sumaga trees, with pillar 
sockets of Ukēpat wood (?) thus it was, the house of this friend of mine. 

At the south of my house here, is the house of my teacher, and to the south of the house of 
my teacher, are the houses of my hamlet, the name of the hamlet is, Rasajasa Sajata Kulon, 
thus is its name. 

And moreover, the one who writes this is acting exceedingly sinfully, right here on earth 
and now, and his wife has left him as she has died, and heis exceedingly disgraceful as he 
writes with his sabdha (?) hand, and he holds his sabdha foot, it is. 

I know all of you who read this, who read it and comment on it, and also those who listen 
toit, do not be sorrowful, for me who writes this, because my hand has a will all ofits own, 
and my grandfather is getting better. 

The name of the lontar I am writing, Pracinan is its name, and now I will tell you now, to all 
ofyou, let not one among you be sorrowful, with regards to the person who writes this now, 
as I ask for your great forgiveness. 

I will start by praising, and calling the name of God, Who is merciful on earth here, and 
Who, later, will be loving at the day of the Resurrection, Who is praised incessantly, and 
Who guards creation, and Who is invoked in times of pain and sorrow. 

Because my letters here, are like the scratchings of a bird, so I really will be the object of 
laughter, they look like letters from a secret alphabet, when something is wrong, forgive 
me, when it is right, let it be taken seriously in the hearts of those who read it.” 


86 The script of this colophon is very hard to read and parts of the transliteration and translation 
are therefore tentative. The translation is literal and follows the Javanese to show how it is 
written. 

87 puh smara. duk sinurat rontal iki, dawég ring dina, ra, pwa, ika, ukune kulantire, ring sasih 
Jumadilawal, tang, ping sadasa dina ika, wawu wusan tēntēn iku, ring dina, ra, pwa, ika. 
wastaningsun anunulis, rasa jamathacek ika, mangkana ta wastaningong, kang afurat iki iya, 
duke anurat ikya, ring sasih jumadilawal iku, tang, ping, 10, dina ika. 

ring umah a’ik énggen sun anulis, maarép wetthan mangke ika, ring sor ring fiuh jarja réko, ing 
kulone fiuh ika, jruti lan sumaga ika, lawan sakané 'uképat mangkeku, uma samereficanya. 
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In colophons from the Sasaks in Lombok a variety of calendars is used, often a 
combination of elements from two or even three different calendars; the Saka cal- 
endar, the Muslim calendar and the modern (Gregorian) calendar. The Muslim 
calendar is especially visible in the names of the months which are in Javanese 
or Arabic: 1. Sura, Muharam; 2. Sapar; 3. Rabingulawal, Maulud, Mulud; 4. Rabin- 
gulakir, Bakda Mulud; 5. Jumadilawal; 6. Jumadilakir; 7. Rejeb, Rajab; 8. Saban, 
Sa’ban, Ruwah, Arwah; 9. Pasa, Puwasa, Siyam, Ramlan, Ramelan, Ramadan; 
10. Sawal; 11. Sela, Dulkangidah, Apit; 12. Besar, Dulkahijjah. The colophons 
often mention the name of the year in the windu but not the name of the windu 
itself. The individual names of the 8 windus are derived from the names of the 
letters of the Arabic alphabet: 1. Alip, 2. Ehe, 3. Jimawal, 4. Je, 5. Dal, 6. Be, 
7. Wawu, 8. Jimakir. The first instance in Fig. 16 is of a manuscript that mentions 
the date, the month and the windu year but not the year itself. The Javanese 
colophon reads ‘The writing was finished on the day Sukra (= Friday) Paing in the 
week Matal, the month Muharram on the fifth in the year Dal’. The second 
example in Fig. 17 shows a colophon that mentions the day of the week and the 
month as well as the windu year but omits the date. Its Javanese colophon reads 
‘The writing was finished on Wréhaspati (Thursday) Wage, week Dukut, in the 
month Sapar on the twenty fourth in the year Jimahir. I live in ..”.* 


ing kulone umah sun iki, umahe ta guruningwang, malih ing kulone umah guruningong, umahe 
dukuh manira, wastane dukuh ika, rasajasa sajata kulon iku, mangkana ta wastaneka. 

lan malih kang anulis iki, kalintang dorakanira, ing sajroning dunya iki mangko, tinilaring rabinya 
pjah, kalangkung nistanya ika, anurat dhening tangan sangkeku, kaki sabdha kang amegeng ika. 
sun uninga sira sami, kang amaca miwah babasan, miwah kang amyarsa rèko, aja sami duka 
cipta, maring wang kang anurat, dening tangan sun san dheleku, kaki sabdha kang amegang. 
wastane rontal tinulis, pracinan wastane ika, mangke sun caritana mangko, maring sira 
samadaya, ajana samya duka cipta, maring kang anurat mangkeku, andha gung sinampura. 
ingsun amimityamuji, anbut namaning hyang suksma, kang murah ing dunya rēko, têmbe ngasih 
ing aherat, kang pinuji tan pgat, kang rumakseng alam iku, kang sinbut ing kalaran. 

pan sastraningsun puniki, kadi cinakaring paksiya, dadi paguywan ta ngong, sastra sandhi 
araneka, yan sisip ampuraa, yan bēnēr si’nateku, sajro tyas kang amaca (Javanese). 

88 Brandes 1903, 103 [no. 556]; Pigeaud 1968, 125. The colophon reads: putus anrat ring dina, 
sukra paing, wara matal, sasih muharam, tanggal lima, tawun dal (Javanese). 

89 Brandes 1903, 104 [no. 558]; Pigeaud 1968, 141-142. The colophon reads: putus anulis, dina 
raspati wage, wara dukut, sasih sapar, tanggal pat likur, tawun jamakir, magriya (Javanese). 
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Fig. 17: Labu Darma. UBL Cod.Or. 3808. 


The following Javanese colophon is added to a manuscript of the Puspakrama. It 
combines the terminology of the Muslim and the Hindu calendars. It includes the 
Indonesian/Malay name Saptu for the day, the Arabic name Jumadilawal for the 
month while the year is indicated as Saka but is actually the Muslim year. 


Time of writing, Saturday, 13 Jumadilawal, in the year 1363 / 6 May 1944 CE. The text was 
written by Grandfather Nutri in the village of Obel-obel. The occasion for writing this 
manuscript was a selamatan (communal ritual meal) for his water buffalo(s). As a note: the 
(original) manuscript was written by Ama’ Kertaji from the village of Obel-obel, the Kyai of 
Obel-obel.?? 


A Javanese colophon that only uses the Gregorian calendar is the following from 
a manuscript of the Javanese Menak Amir Hamzah tale Asérak. It states the name 
of the owner of the original and the copyist and the places where they live. 


90 'Duk puput sinurat / jlo saptu / tanggal 13 / jumadilawal / I saka / 1363 / surat puniki ta gaduh 
isi’ pupu” nutria / le’ désa / Obel-Obel / guna atulisiné / jari semangetan ko’fia. Tanda pringetan 
sijaripiya’ surat / orot Ama’ Kretaji / lé désa Obel-Obel / kyayi Obel-Obel.' (Javanese and Sasak). 
UBL Cod.Or. 22.474. (van der Meij 2002, 162; van der Meij 2017, 396). 
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This lontar manuscript was copied from a lontar owned by Ama, from Hasan Montong, in 
the village Ranggagata, District Praya. It was copied by Bapa Sueb from the hamlet Man- 
tung, village Praya. The writing was finished on 13 June 1930.?! 


Another colophon with hybrid dating information was added in Javanese to the 
Sasak text Ta Mélak Mangan (The Boy who loved to Eat). It mentions the combi- 
nation of the days in the 5 and 7-day weeks, the name and date in the Muslim 
calendar as well as the complete date in the Gregorian calendar. Again the names 
of the owner and the copyist are stated and the places where they live. 


This lontar manuscript was copied from the one owned by Ama’ Jumilan from the hamlet of 
Tépas in the village of Praya. The writing was finished on the day Monday Kliwon, the 
twenty-first of Rajab in the Hijrah year 1348 or 23 December 1929. It was written by Bapak 
Su’eb in the hamlet of Sundil in the village of Praya. (Collection Gedong Kirtya, Singaraja, 
Bali VB. 430).” 


Finally, a colophon written in Sasak and Malay added to a Sasak manuscript of 
the Indarjaya. It expresses the hope that the manuscript will indeed be of use. It 
also contains the excuses of the writer as usual. The date is in the Islamic calen- 
dar. 


I, who write this, (tell) all who read this, stop telling me I am wrong. I am indeed a very 
stupid person, and I implore you not to become angry, because I was very desirous when I 
wrote this, I love to make manuscripts of poems, but my letters and language are not what 
they should be. I would be happy if many can quote this text and use it to teach their chil- 
dren. Finished on 7 Rajab, 1338 / 1920 cE.” 


91 Taképan puniki kadedun saking lontar duwen Ama, saking Hasan Montong, desa Ranggagata, 
Distrik Praya. Katédun oleh Bapa Sueb saking Gubug Mantung, desa Praya. Puput sinurat duk ring 
tanggal 13 Juni tahun 1930 (Javanese). Gedong Kirtya K. 470 (Marrison 1999, 17-18). 

92 Taképan puniki katurun saking dwen Ama’ Juminan, saking Dasan Tépas, Desa Praya. Puput 
kasurat, duk ring dina Snen, Kliwon, tanggal 21, bulan Réjéb, Ijrat, 1348. Tanggal 23 Desembér, 
tawun, 1929. Kasurat ulih Bapa’ Su’eb, ring dasan Sundil, desa Praya (Javanese). (Argawa 2007, 
88; van der Meij 2017, 397). 

93 Jari saya sinyenyurat, lēg selapug si maca tulis, jerah sida gen nyalakang, an saya tu bodo 
pasti, ku tunas dagda sili, pan saya tu kenapsun, demen pinag guritan, lagug sastera kurang lebih, 
bēgag-bēgag jari pangajahan kanak. Duh puput, ring dina sabtu, tanggal 7 Rajap, taun 1338. 
(Sasak and Malay). Collection Gedong Kirtya K. 10,074 (Marrison 1999, 61-63). 
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6 Conclusion 


Colophons added to manuscripts from Bali or the Balinese community in Lombok 
are invariably found at the end of the texts and I have come across none that start 
the text. Among the Sasaks in Lombok, colophons are often found at the begin- 
ning of the text after a prayer to Allah and the Prophet Muhammad. Sometimes 
additional dating has been added at the end of the text. Both for the Balinese and 
the Sasak, colophons are written in hybrid languages that are often difficult to 
translate due to the absence of adequate dictionaries or other lexicographic tools. 
The languages of both colophon traditions do not adhere to syntactic rules that 
can easily be formulated. Some order appears to be present but remains unclear 
if definitive conclusions can be made about the make-up of the colophons and 
how they are put together in view of dating and other information they contain 
and with regard to their temporal, local or socio-cultural backgrounds. In places 
where cultures meet, the manuscript productions of both influenced one another 
evidenced by the colophons in the use of mixed vocabularies and the addition of 
information not found in the colophons from such places in which cultural inter- 
action did not take place. 
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Appendix 


The ten weeks and their names and abbreviations. Note that it is often unclear which 


Table 1 


day is the first day of the week. 
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Table 2: The names ofthe wukus. 


z 
9 


Name of the wuku 


Sinta 

Landep 

Wukir, Ukir 

Kurantil, Kulantir 
Tolu 

Gumbreg 
Wariga(-alit), Wariga 


Wariga-agung, Warigadean 


O ON Mum BW MN Hn 


Julungwangi 


10 Sungsang 


11 Galungan, Dungulan 
12 Kuningan 
13 Langkir 


14 Mandhasiya, Mondhasiya, 
Medangsya 


15 Julung Pujut 


Table 3: The names ofthe months. 


Month Name in Javanese 


Kasa 

Karo, Karwa 
Katélu, Katiga 
Kapat, Kacatur 
Kalima 

Kaném 

Kapitu 


Kawolu 


vos DWM BW NH 


Kasanga 


my 
o 


Kadasa, Kasépuluh 
Dhesta 


[ES 
[ES 


[ES 
N 


Sadha 


No. Name of the wuku 
16 Pahang 
17 Kuruwelut, Krulut 


18 Marakeh, Merakih 


18 Tambir 


20 Medhangkungan, Dedangkungan 
21 Maktal, Matal 


22 Wuye, Uye 


23 Manahil, Menail 


24 Prangbakat 


25 Bala 


26 Wugu, Ugu 
27 Wayang 


28 Kulawu, Kelawu 
29 Dhukut, Dukut 


30 Watugunung 


Name in Balinese 


Kasa 

Karo 

Katiga 

Kapat 

Kalima 

Kanēm 

Kapitu 

Kaulu 

Kasanga 
Kasadasa, Kadasa 


Jestha/Destha, Hapit 
Lēmah 


Sada, Hapit Kayu 


Name in Sanskrit 


Caitra 
Waišākha 
lyestha 
Asädha 
Šrāwaņa 
Bhadrawāda 
Asuji 
Kārttika 
Mārgašira 
Posya 
Māgha 


Phālguņa 


Part Ill: Central Asia 


Dorji Wangchuk 
The Syntax of Tibetan Colophons: 
An Overview 


Abstract: The value of Tibetan colophons - found in manuscript, xylographic, 
and other forms of editions of texts pertaining to allochthonous (i.e., translated 
and mainly Indo-Tibetan) and autochthonous literature, different periods, gen- 
res, fields of knowledge, and subject matter — as valuable sources of information 
has long been recognized in the past. A comprehensive and representative study 
of the topic from both a diachronic and a synchronic perspective, however, 
appears to remain a desideratum. This contribution merely attempts to provide 
an overview of the syntax of Tibetan colophons. It focusses on defining the term 
‘colophon’, and discussing various types of colophon (i.e., author/authorship 
colophon, translator’s/translation colophon, editor’s/edition colophon, printing 
colophon, scribe’s/copyist’s/calligrapher’s colophon, treasure/revelation colo- 
phon, and miscellaneous (sub)types of colophon), structure of colophon, and 
various kinds of information found in the Tibetan colophons. 


1 Prologue 


In the past, Tibetologists have not only used Tibetan colophons as valuable 
sources of information but have also systematically gathered colophonic data, 
pursued case studies, and written on Tibetan colophons - found in written/ 
manuscript and print/xylograph culture, and in translated and autochthonous 
literature -, a phenomenon in its own right.' A comprehensive and systematic 


1 Asurvey of works containing Tibetan colophonic data is beyond the scope of this contribution. 
In general, however, most catalogues of collections of Tibetan works almost invariably include 
colophonic data. A few publications treating Tibetan colophons (in alphabetical order) are: 
Almogi 2005; Almogi 2008; Bacot 1954; Bischoff 1968; Bischoff 1974; Cabezön 2001; Clemente 
2007; Diemberger, Ehrhard and Kornicki 2016; Eimer and Germano 2002; Herrmann-Pfandt 
2002; Jackson 1983; Jackson 1989; de Jong 1972; Martin 2021; Meinert 2007; Samten 1992; Skilling 
1994; Sobisch 2007; Sobisch 2008; Taube 1966. José Ignacio Cabezön, in particular, has 
attempted ‘to examine the colophon of Tibetan texts as a literary artifact, and as a source of 
historical information about the composition, production and dissemination of texts’, see 
Cabezón 2001. This study also provides several examples (pp. 239-347) and a ‘tentative 
structural stylistic analysis of the colophon’ (pp. 252-254). 


a Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CO BZ] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-011 
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study of the topic from both a diachronic and a synchronic perspective, however, 
still seems to remain a desideratum. Although it is not possible to do full justice 
to the topic within the scope of this contribution, what follows will be an attempt 
at providing an overview of Tibetan colophons at a putative meta-level, by taking 
up four issues, namely, (1) definition of the term ‘colophon’ in the Tibetan 
context, (2) classification of Tibetan colophons, (3) organization (or structure) of 
Tibetan colophons, and (4) information contained in Tibetan colophons. This 
paper neither focuses on a case study of a certain Tibetan colophon, a type of 
colophon, or a certain aspect of it, nor is it based on a statistical analysis of a large 
spectrum and quantity of colophonic data. Owing to its limited scope, it is not 
possible to provide ample examples of the cases mentioned. 


2 Definition of the term ‘colophon’ in the Tibetan 
context 


To begin with, a working definition of the term ‘colophon’ in terms of the Tibetan 
textual tradition is most pertinent here. Tibetan sources provide no such ready- 
made definition, and certainly not one applicable to all types of Tibetan colo- 
phons. Nonetheless, a definition of the term ‘colophon’ can be deduced from the 
manner in which several Tibetan scholars have understood or employed two Ti- 
betan terms: mjug byang and mdzad byang. In a study published in 2013, titled 
Bod yig gna’ dpe'i mam bshad (Explication of Tibetan-Language Old Books’) Ti- 
betan scholar Padma bkra shis, establishes the Tibetan term mdzad byang has 
been used and defined as an umbrella term for various kinds or rather layers of 
Tibetan colophons.^ Ad sensum, the term mjug byang seems to mean a kind of 
‘epilogue’, lexically explained as the ‘concluding narrative of a text’ (yi ge'i mjug 
sdud kyi gtam),’ and indeed also as ‘colophon’, inasmuch as it is used as a 


2 Padma bkra shis, gNa’ dpe'i rnam bshad (p. 103.3-8): mdzad byang ni gsung rab de thog mar 
mdzad pa por skul slong gi sa bon thad kar bskrun gnang mkhan gi bla slob dang mchod yon sbyin 
bdag | ljags rtsom gnang mkhan | ljags rtsom gyi dus yun | ljags rstom gi lung khungs rgyab rten | 
ljags rtsom gyi reg zig mkhan te yi ge ba | zhus dag mkhan | dbu zhabs tha sku 'bri mkhan | nyer 
mkho’i nag shog rgyu spus dang yul dus sogs kha gsal gting gsal zhig bkod pa de la rgya bod kyi 
gsung rab rig pa smra ba dag gis gsung rab kyi mdzad byang zhes brjod gnang gi 'dug pas ...|. 

3 Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v. mjug byang): ‘concluding narrative of a text’ (yi ge'i mjug sdud kyi 
gtam). In my view, the definition given by the Dag yig gsar bsgrigs (s.v. mjug) is better. It states: 
*mjug byang: a term for a brief explanation/clarification written separately at the end after the 
actual-cum-main body of the text is completed ([mjug byang] dpe cha'i gzhung dngos rdzogs rjes 
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definiens of the definienda ’gyur byang (‘translator’s/translation colophon’) and 
par byang (‘printing colophon’).* The term mjug byang is well attested but the ear- 
liest known attestation remains unclear in its precise meaning. 

At any rate, in understanding the Tibetan concept of colophon, it is important 
to scrutinise how Tibetan Buddhists have come to view a scripture or treatise 
(both as a textual entity and in terms of the medium transmitting it) as having 
three distinct parts: a beginning, middle, and an end. In so doing, they have 
adopted and adapted the three attributes of the saddharma or dharmaratna (i.e., 
the teaching of the Buddha): ‘wholesome in the beginning’ (ādau kalyāņam: thog 
mar dge ba), ‘wholesome in the middle’ (madhye kalyanam: bar du dge ba), and 
‘wholesome in the end’ (paryavasāne kalyanam: tha mar dge ba). Typically and 
stereotypically, these expressions are glossed as ‘preludial/prefatory/introduc- 
tory matter, which is wholesome in the beginning’ (thog mar dge ba klad kyi don), 
‘main topical matter, which is wholesome in the middle’ (bar du dge be gzhung gi 
don), and ‘epilogical/concluding matter, which is wholesome in the end’ (tha mar 
dge ba mjug gi don). Colophonic statements thus invariably form a part of the 


mjug tu logs su bris pa’i gsal bshad mdor bsdus kyi ming). These definitions have been adopted 
by the digital version of the sMon lam tshig mdzod chen mo, which adds information and confu- 
sion in equating mjug byang with mdzad byang. It states (s.v. mjug byang): ‘A brief explana- 
tion/clarification [serving as a] postscript of a work, whose composition is completed. When 
using honorific, [it] is called mdzad byang. In a mjug byang, names of the author, of the person 
at whose behest the work was composed, of the scribe at the time of the composition would be 
clearly written. An example [of its usage]: There is a text/work, whose mjug byang is not found’ 
(dpe cha brtsams tshar rjes kyi gsal bshad mdor bsdus te | zhe sa zhu skabs mdzad byang zer | mjug 
byang du rtsom pa po dang rtsom skul byed mkhan | dpe cha rtsom skabs kyi yi ge ”bri mkhan bcas 
kyi ming gsal po bris yod | dper na | mjug byang mi gsal ba’i dpe cha zhig ’dug Ita bu |). Notably, 
the word mjug byang is not recorded in Jäschke 1881. 

4 Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v. ’gyur byang): lo tsä’i mjug byang; ibid. (s.v. par byang): par gyi mjug 
byang. Ad verbum, however, the term mjug byang seems to be strikingly similar to the use of the 
term explicit in the European culture of bookmaking. Encyclopaedia Britannica (s.v. Explicit): *Ex- 
plicit, in bookmaking, a device added to the end of some manuscripts and incunabula by the 
author or scribe and providing such information as the title of the work and the name or initials 
of its author or scribe. Explicits were soon incorporated into or completely replaced by the colo- 
phon, which included information about the printer, printing materials, and typeface, and, of- 
ten, the printer’s emblem. In medieval Latin works the word explicit meant “here ends ....” 
Originally, it may have been an abbreviation for explicitus est liber (“the book is unrolled”), but 
by analogy with incipit (“here begins ...") it was taken as a present-tense, third-person singular 
verb form’ (<https://www.britannica.com/topic/explicit>, accessed on 10 October 2018). 
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latter.» Notably, however, this third and last part, which is also called mjug byang 
(‘epilogical/concluding statement’), is not always coextensive with colophons. 

Following the Tibetan usage of the terms mjug byang, mdzad byang, and the 
like, ‘colophon’ may be defined broadly as ‘a piece of writing found as a rule at 
the end of a work (at times also at the end of its chapters, or less frequently in the 
frontispiece or on the front page, providing information on one or more facts 
related to its identity, production, and transmission, including the work’s title, 
names of persons involved - such as author or compiler, translator, scribe, initi- 
ator (bskul ba po), donor (e.g., of ink, paper, and other material), or artists (in 
case of texts containing images) — and the duration, date, place, (re)sources, and 
motives of composition or production’. It may be noted at this juncture that while 
we shall have to see genre by genre, case by case, whether or not a colophon 
forms an integral part of the text or whether or not it is by the author or someone 
else, it is the nature and structure (or perhaps syntax) of the statement and not 
its location that determines whether or not it should be called a ‘colophon’. 


3 Classification of Tibetan colophons 


Let us now turn to the classification of the various types or layers of Tibetan colo- 
phons. One may choose to classify Tibetan colophons on the basis of various cri- 
teria (dbye sgo), such as language and culture (e.g. Indic, Sinitic, or Tibetic), type 
of textual medium (i.e. manuscript, xylographs, inscriptions, etc.), literary genre, 
fields of knowledge, subject matter, periods (e.g. ancient, modern, etc.), and so 
forth. I, however, forego such classifications here. Instead, I wish to discuss each 
of the types by discussing the pertinent Tibetan term(s) for it. To the extent pos- 
sible and whenever applicable, the various types of Tibetan colophons may be 
classified according to the sequence they occur in the text or according to the 
assumed relative chronology. 


5 See, Kong sprul’s Shes bya kun khyab (pp. 1021.1-1025.6), where the colophon is indeed con- 
tained in the ‘epilogical/concluding matter, which is wholesome in the end’ (tha mar dge ba mjug 
gi don). 

6 The definition of ‘colophon’ proposed here may be compared with the following dictionary 
entry (Merriam-Webster, s.v. colophon): ‘an inscription at the end of a book or manuscript usually 
with facts about its production’ and ‘an identifying mark used by a printer or a publisher’ 
(<https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/colophon>, accessed on 17 May 2022). 
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3.1 Author’s/authorship colophon 


The first and foremost type of colophon is the ‘author’s/authorship colophon’ 
(mdzad/sbyar/rtsom byang). The need to distinguish between ‘author’s colo- 
phon’ and ‘authorship colophon’ has been pointed out by Orna Almogi.’ The for- 
mer would be a colophonic statement composed by the actual author(s) of the 
pertinent work and the latter a statement about the authorship made by someone 
else, such as the translator, compiler, editor, scribe, copyist, or printer, obviously 
in cases where the former was absent. The Tibetan term for author’s/authorship 
colophon is mdzad byang. There seem to be, however, three different referents of 
the term. First, as observed earlier, the term mdzad byang has been employed in 
a wider sense and as an umbrella or generic term by Padma bkra shis to refer to 
Tibetan colophons in general. Such use of the term seems problematic, especially 
because it seems to disregard the term mdzad, clearly to be understood here as 
either ‘composer’ or ‘composition’. Second, in a stricter and more accurate sense, 
the term mdzad byang is commonly employed to refer to the ‘author’s/authorship 
colophon'.* Usually the context would indicate whether mdzad byang refers to an 
‘author’s’ or an ‘authorship’ colophon. In the case of translated works and early 
indigenous Tibetan works, however, it is often difficult to tell with certainty 
whether the mdzad byang is an author's or authorship colophon. Third, there 
exists yet another use of the term mdzad byang, the referent of which is not clear 
to me. For example, the Dunhuang document Pelliot tibétain 999 mentions the 
expression ‘mdzad byang of/in(?) the palace’ (pho brang gi mdzad byang),? where 


7 See Almogi 2020, 101, where it has also been proposed one should make a similar distinction 
between 'translator/s colophon' and 'translation colophon'. 

8 Rong zom pa, Rab gnas rtsa ba (p. 161.23-24): sngon gyi mkhan po rnams kyis mdzad pa'i 
mdzad byang na bzhugs kyang rung |; Kun dpal, sPyod "jug ’grel pa (p. 807.9): gang gis brtsam pa'i 
mdzad byang. Note that mKhan po Kun dpal in his Nges sgron ’grel pa (p. 256.8) employs the term 
zhal byang for the author's colophon although usually zhal byang refers to the title of a work (i.e., 
in the sense of mtshan/kha byang of a text). See the Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v. zhal byang): dpe 
cha'i kha byang. The term mdzad byang has found its entry in the Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v.), 
which is explained as: '[Information] about the identity of the composer, the dates of composi- 
tion, and the like located at the end of any treatise' (bstan bcos gang zhig yin rung de'i mjug tu 
rtsom pa po su yin dang | dus ji tsam la brtams pa yin sogs bkod pa). It is followed by the following 
example: ‘Because this text/manuscript has no author's colophon, one would not know the com- 
poser' (dpe cha 'dir mdzad byang med pas rtsom pa po su yin mi shes). Compare, however, the 
explanation of the word mdzad byang found in the Dag yig gsar bsgrigs (s.v. mdzad: dpe cha 
brtsams pa'i rgyu mtshan sogs kyi gsal bshad kyi yi ge'i ming). 

9 Pelliot tibétain 999 (Old Tibetan Documents Online [OTDO], «https://otdo.aa-ken.jp», accessed 
on 10 February 2022): pho brang gi mdzad byang dang ’phrin byang. 
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the referent of the term mdzad byang seems unclear. Perhaps it means something 
like ‘imperial catalogue or registrar [of works composed/translated]’. In addition 
to the term mdzad byang, one also finds, though apparently rarer and in rather 
more recent sources, two more terms for author’s/authorship colophon, namely, 
sbyar byang? and rtsom byang." 

Notably, the Tibetan term mdzad byang has not been used in the earliest cat- 
alogues of mainly (but not exclusively) translated Buddhist scripture and trea- 
tises such as the Phang thang ma, although terms such as ‘list of titles’ (mtshan 
byang), ‘translation colophon’ (’gyur byang) or simply ‘inscription of records’ 
(byang bu), and ‘catalogue’ or ‘register’ (dkar chag) have been used quite fre- 
quently. Two related explanations why the term mdzad byang has not been in use 
at this point in time and in such contexts come to mind here. Firstly, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the main concern was to compile catalogues (dkar 
chag) of mainly translated works and to a lesser degree of autochthonous Tibetan 
works; catalogues which were nothing but an inventory of titles (mtshan byang) 
and translator/translation colophons (’gyur byang). Secondly, it appears that, as 
a rule, these translator/translation colophons recorded in the early catalogues 
contained not only the titles of the texts but when applicable the names of the 
authors as well, and thus, no distinction between different types of colophons 
was deemed necessary. 


3.2 Translator’s/translation colophon 


The second type of colophon, the translator’s/translation colophon, is conveyed 
by the Tibetan term ’gyur byang.” We also find its variant bsgyur byang. This type 
of colophon certainly pertains solely to non-Tibetan (i.e. mainly but not exclu- 
sively Indic) works in Tibetan translation. Here, too, it is important to point out 
that not all translation colophons could have been composed by the translators 
themselves, and it is necessary, as is the case regarding author’s/authorship 


10 The term sbyar byang can be found, for example, in Khams sprul’s dByangs can rol mtsho 
(p. 18.10); First rDo grub, Yon tan mdzod ’grel (pp. 137.17; 636.19-637.1). It has also been recorded 
in the Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v.) as a lexeme, which is explained as ‘composer’s name placed at 
the end of a treatise’ (bstan bcos kyi mjug tu bkod pa’i rtsom pa po’i ming). 

11 dPa' bo gTsug lag 'phreng ba, mKhas pa’i dga’ ston (vol. 2, p. 1297.13-16): sngags rnying ma 
la skur pa btab pa'i rtsom byang rje’i drung gi mtshan la g.yar ba zhig gzhan zhig gis byas pa byung 
ste rnying ma pa mtha’ dag ma mos pa nas de’i lan dang rtsom tshul la dogs pa dpyad pa drang 
po’isa bon zhes bya ba mdzad ||. 

12 Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v. 'gyur byang). 
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colophons, to differentiate between translator’s and translation colophons. The 
term ’gyur byang occurs at least thrice in the Phang thang ma, but my impression 
is that it was employed not only in the sense of ‘translator’s/translation 
colophon’, as was largely to be understood later, but also in the sense of a ‘list of 
[works in Tibetan] translation’, without establishing much difference between 
the two.” This seems to have also been the case with the term mtshan byang, 
which meant both ‘title’ and ‘title list’.“ 


3.3 Editor’s/edition colophon 


The third type of colophon is the ‘editor’s/edition colophon' (zhus byang). Inter- 
estingly, the specification of this type of colophon appears but a recent develop- 
ment meaning the Tibetan term zhus byang is clearly a neologism, coined, for 
example, by the editors of the bKa’ 'gyur dpe bsdur ma (2006-2009).^ Although 
the term zhus byang seems to have been coined recently, the theory and practice 
of ‘edition/editing’ (zhu/s dag), initially and primarily associated with the 
Tibetan theory and practice of translation, seems to be quite old. Nor brang o 
rgyan, for example, reports the translation of scriptures and treatises having 
undergone four phases/types of edition/editing (zhu dag), i.e., ‘fresh/raw 
edition’ (smar zhus), ‘reedition’ (yang zhus), ‘revisory edition’ (bskyar zhus), and 
‘established/ finalized edition’ (gtan la phab pa'i zhu dag), or, the ‘great edition’ 
(zhu chen) as Dung dkar Blo bzang phrin las (1927-1997) dubs it. Dung dkar 
prescribes these editorial practices for preparing xylographic editions of Tibetan 
texts." According to the four kinds/phases of edition/editing, he also speaks of 


13 'Phang thang ma (p. 50.13): 'gyur byang gzhan las smos pa'i gsung rab kyi mtshan la; ibid. 
(p. 65.2): sngags nang pa'i ’gyur byang gzhan na bzhugs; mKhan po Kun dpal, sPyod "jug tshig 
’grel (p. 807.10): lo tsa ba'i ’gyur byang. In U rgyan gling pa’s Padma bka’ thang (pp. 524.1- 
532.18), where 'gyur byang is used repeatedly, the term refers to the enumerations of scriptures 
and treatises in Tibetan translation. The term 'gyur byang, which occurs in the Phang thang ma, 
and which should actually mean ‘list of [works in Tibetan] translation’, has been rendered in 
Halkias 2004, 71 and 82 wrongly as ‘(translation) colophon'. 

14 ’Phang thang ma (p. 3.9-11): ...sngar dha rma bsgyur zhing zhu chen bgyis pa’i mtshan byang 
rnying zhig mchis pas gzhi bzung ste | sgo sgo na mtshan byang mchis pa yang gtugs |. 

15 IDong Chu shel, bKa’ ’gyur dpe bsdur dkar chag (B, vol. 108, p. 140.10). 

16 For an explanation of the four phases of editing, or, four types of edition, see the Nor brang 
gsung rtsom (p. 474.2-17). 

17 Dung dkar gsung rtsom (p. 408.13). Terminologically, one can hardly differentiate yang zhus 
from bskyar zhus and the attempt to differentiate between the two appears to be rather forced. 
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the four subtypes of editors (zhus dag pa), namely, ‘fresh/raw editor’ (smar zhus 
pa), ‘revisory editor’ (bskyar zhus pa), ‘re-editor’ (yang zhus pa), and ‘great editor’ 
(zhus chen pa) in this sequence." 

Tibetan tradition, to my knowledge, is unaware of a separate editor’s/edition 
colophon corresponding to the four types of editor/edition, but, if any such thing 
exists, it is one general editor’s/edition colophon. In spite of this, it appears bene- 
ficial to differentiate conceptually, regarding the, ‘author’s and authorship colo- 
phons’, between (a) an ‘editor’s colophon’, i.e., an editorial statement by the 
editor himself, and an ‘edition colophon’, i.e., a statement about the editing com- 
posed by someone else. Similarly in terms of the Tibetan tradition, it seems nec- 
essary to differentiate between (b) an editor’s/edition colophon pertinent to 
translation and an editor’s/edition colophon pertinent to the subsequent trans- 
mission of non-Tibetan, mainly Indic, texts in Tibetan translation and of autoch- 
thonous works composed in Tibetan. Furthermore, the Tibetan term zhu/s dag 
appears to be used in the sense of both what may be dubbed ‘critical editing’ car- 
ried out by a learned scholar and the simple ‘proofreading’ or ‘checking’ of a cop- 
ied text (bu dpe) against its Vorlage (ma dpe) carried out by a scribe or copyist. 
The kind of edition (zhus dag) whose necessity Mi pham rNam rgyal rgya mtsho 
(1846-1912) vehemently defends,” namely, the edition of the Tantric scriptures 
transmitted in the rNying ma rgyud bum and works of Klong chen pa Dri med 'od 
zer (1308-1364), which seeks to eliminate the textual errors (yig skyon) compris- 
ing of omissions, interpolations, and corruptions/aberrations (chad lhag dang yig 
skyon = chad lhag nor gsum) based on all extant textual witnesses and the editor’s 
prudence, can be considered an example of ‘critical edition’. When dealing with 
a collection, whether in a manuscript or xylographic form, a colophonic state- 
ment on the critical edition may be found towards the end of the collection. One 
is also likely to find detailed information on such an edition in the catalogue of 
the collection.” Remarks such as ‘edited/proofread/checked once’ (gcig zhus) 
and ‘edited/proofread/checked twice’ (lan gnyis zhus) found usually at the end of 
a manuscript may be regarded as an ‘editor’s/edition colophon’ indicating a 
‘proof-reader’s colophon’, most likely penned by a copyist or a scribe. A possible 


Also note that for Nor brang, yang zhus it is the second phase of edition, whereas for Dung dkar, 
it is the third. 

18 Dung dkar gsung rtsom (pp. 416.14-417.10). 

19 Mi pham, dKar chag rin chen me long (pp. 27.20-29.17). 

20 Mi pham’s dKar chag me tog phreng ba, a catalogue of the writings of Rong zom pa Chos kyi 
bzang po (Almogi 1997) and dKar chag rin chen me long, a catalogue of the writings of Klong chen 
pa, are good examples of catalogues that provide interesting details about the critical edition of 
a collection. 
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explanation as to why an ‘editor’s/edition colophon’ did not emerge as a distinct 
type of colophon, in spite of its presence as a phenomenon, is due to it not being 
considered separate from that which could be referred to in general as a ‘produc- 
tion colophon’, commonly appended to large collections - whether in manu- 
script or xylographic form - and which was anyway often composed by the 
editors or scholars in charge. Interestingly, a Tibetan term for a ‘production colo- 
phon’, i.e. ‘printing colophon' exists for a xylographic ‘edition’ (dpar/spar/par 
byang), but no equivalent specific Tibetan term appears to exist for a manuscript 
edition. 


3.4 Printing colophon 


The fourth type of colophon is the ‘printing colophon' (dpar/spar/par byang). At 
least three orthographic variations of the term can be found.? It may be taken for 
granted that ‘printing colophon' initially referred exclusively to ‘xylograph colo- 
phon’. Xylograph colophons are often lengthy and very informative, presumably 
due to the fact that the preparation of a xylograph edition is a very costly and 
prestigious enterprise.? The author himself may compose the 'xylograph colo- 
phon’ while preparing a xylographic edition of his own work.” According to 
Padma bkra shis, ‘printing colophon' was initially a ‘printing colophon [consist- 
ing of] verses of aspiration’ (dpar byang smon tshig) and contained names of do- 
nors (rgyu dngos sbyor mkhan), verses of auspiciousness and aspirational wishes 
(bkra shis smon lam).™ More recently, however, the term dpar/spar/par byang 
may no longer solely refer to xylograph colophon but to any 'printing colophon'. 


21 My impression is that dpar and spar must be verbs and par noun. But the verb dpar in the 
sense of ‘to print’ does not seem to be attested, only as perfect and future form of dpor meaning 
‘to dictate’ (Jäschke 1881, s.v. dpar). Strangely, the Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v. dpar & dpar ma) 
treats dpar - par and dpar ma - par ma. There dpar and par have not been considered to be verbs. 
Moreover, spar ba is the perfect and future form of spor ba, which means to ‘ignite, lit’, ‘to raise 
or lift’, or ‘to change or transfer’ (archaic). 

22 For a detailed description of the dpar byang, see Padma bkra shis, gNa’ dpe’i rnam bshad 
(pp. 137.14-183.24). 

23 See Mi pham, dBu ma rgyan ’grel (pp. 496.7-499.3). 

24 Padma bkra shis, gNa’ dpe'i mam bshad (pp. 137.14-138.6). 
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3.5 Scribe’s/copyist’s/calligrapher’s colophon 


The fifth type of colophon is the ‘scribe’s/copyist’s/calligrapher’s colophon’ (bris 
byang),? it is clearly distinct from its homophone bri byang mentioned in the 
*Phang thang ma, which means ‘manual of drawing or diagrams'. With some 
justification, however, the terms ‘scribe’ and ‘copyist’ may be employed synony- 
mously and interchangeably. Occasionally, however, there seems to be a need to 
differentiate the two. A close disciple or confidant of an author might offer to 
function as a ‘scribe’ (yig mkhan; yi ge pa),” meaning he would put into writing 
the texts dictated by the author directly or prepare a final version of the text by 
copying from the autograph. This may have been done in direct consultation with 
the author. In this sense, a yig mkhan or yi ge pa is something similar to the au- 
thor’s personal secretary (drung yig). But the term yig mkhan is not so confined. It 
refers to any copyist, a bshu ’bri (or, bri shu) byed mkhan, but appears to be a 
neologism. One may, in theory, speak of a ‘scribe’s colophon’ for the former in- 
stance - which would be, if anything, included/integrated into the author’s colo- 
phon - and a ‘copyist’s colophon’ for the latter. Scribe’s/copyist’s colophons are 
clearly less common, one possible reason being that the names of scribes or copy- 
ists often occur in one of the other types of colophons. For instance, they are often 
mentioned in the author's colophon, referring, of course, to the scribe of the au- 
tograph, or in the editor’s colophon. Their names are often mentioned in colo- 
phons of particularly important or famous works.” Occasionally, however, they 
are also mentioned in historical accounts concerning the production of large col- 
lections. Unfortunately, scribe’s/copyist’s colophons, if they exist at all, are for 
the most part, not taken on when the texts are copied. For the modern scholar of 
the Tibetan textual tradition, this is quite lamentable. Occasionally, however, two 
(or more) scribe’s colophons have been transmitted. Rong zom pa’s collected 
writings contain an example.” Regarding deluxe manuscript editions of sacred 


25 The term bris byang is well attested. See, lCang skya's brGyad stong pa'i bris byang 
(pp. 538.5-539.1): ces pa 'di ni dad brtson rnam dpyod thos pa phun sum tshogs shing | nyams len 
la gzhol ba ja sag bla ma bstan ’dzin chos dar gyis bka” brgyad stong pa gser gyis bris pai bris 
byang ’di Ita bu zhig dgos zhes bskul ba’i ngor | shakya’i [= shakya’i] dge slong Icang skya rol pa’i 
rdo rjes sbyar ba’i yi ge pa ni dpyod Idan dka’ bcu bstan ’dzin rgya mtsos bgyis pa’o ||. 

26 ’Phang thang ma (p. 63.10-11). According to the context, bri byang seems to mean ‘chart with 
sketches’ (of a mandala). 

27 Tshig mdzod chen mo (s.v. yig mkhan 1): yi ge pa’am drung yig |... ming gi rnam grangs la drung 
yig dang | ’bri mkhan | smyig can | smyu gu can| yi ge pal yi ge’i mkhan po bcas so ||. 

28 See the scribes’ colophon in the sGra sbyor (p. 205.13-18). 

29 Almogi 1997, 160-161. 
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scriptures, a calligrapher responsible for copying the text with golden ink on blue 
paper could commission his own colophon. For example, Ja sag bla ma bsTan 
'dzin chos dar, the calligrapher responsible for writing the text of the 
Astasāhasrikā Prajfiaparamita in gold, requested the eighteenth-century dGe 
lugs scholar 1Cang skya Rol pa’i rdo rje (1717-1786) to write a ‘calligrapher’s colo- 
phon’ for him’. 1Cang skya’s colophon is interesting for it has its own author’s 
colophon featuring the name of an erudite scholar, dKa’ bcu bsTan ’dzin rgya 
mtsho, mentioned as a scribe (yi ge pa). Interestingly, some Tibetan sources refer 
to names of several scribes and their calligraphic styles from the early period of 
dissemination of Buddhism in Tibet.” More usually, however, the scribe remain 
anonymous. 


3.6 Treasure/revelation colophon 


For the sake of completeness, one may briefly allude to the concept of the ‘treas- 
ure colophon’ or ‘revelation colophon’ (gter byang), which is peculiar only to 
those Tibetan texts said to have been revealed or rediscovered by ‘treasure reveal- 
ers’ (gter ston/bton). The referent of the term gter byang is not particularly obvi- 
ous. It may be supposed that gter byang refers to the ‘treasure/revelation 
colophon’ containing details on the concealer, destined revealer, time and place 
of revelation, and so on. Samten Karmay, for example, understands the term in 
such a way, rendering it as the ‘colophon of the “rediscovery”’.*' The impression, 
however, remains that gter byang is used largely in the sense of ‘treasure discov- 
ery guide’. This calls out for further investigation. 


3.7 Miscellaneous (sub)types of Tibetan colophons 


In the Tibetan textual tradition, certain types or subtypes of colophons can be 
observed that appear to have no corresponding Tibetan terms. Five examples are 
examined here. The first appears to have no separate term for what may be called 
the ‘compiler’s/compilation colophon'.? The second, ‘production colophon’ can 
be found in some manuscript editions of large collections, and occasionally, as 
in the case of the Tshal pa bka’ 'gyur, also at the end of each individual section. 
As seen above, in xylographic editions these production colophons overlap with 


30 Rab rgyas & Rin chen, Ri mo'i rnam gzhag (pp. 26.4—27.2). 
31 Karmay 2007, 218. 
32 For an example of compiler’s colophon see Rong zom gsung ’bum (vol. 2, pp. 638-640). 
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the printing colophon for which there is a Tibetan term, however in manuscript 
editions of large collections no specific term can be found. Some modern scholars 
dub a colophon, that is merely appended to specific sections, as a ‘section colo- 
phon'.? To my knowledge no separate Tibetan term has been attested either for a 
production colophon in general or for a section colophon in particular, aside from 
the term ‘printing colophon’, that excludes similar colophons in manuscript edi- 
tions, and the rather new term editor's/edition colophon. The third features colo- 
phons of varying kinds occasionally found at the end of each chapter of a work 
commonly referred to by modern scholars as ‘chapter colophon'. No Tibetan term 
appears to exist here either. In the fourth, no Tibetan word could be traced refer- 
ring to an inscription at the end of a text merely stating a 'text with the title X is 
herewith completed', often also mentioning the name of the author. This part has 
been considered by Jacob Dalton and Sam van Schaik to be an ‘explicit’ because 
it happens to be the last line in a manuscript,** whereby Cathy Cantwell and Rob 
Mayer dub it a ‘terminating colophon'.? Fifth and finally, one encounters what 
may be termed a ‘donor colophon' but this too appears to have no specific term 
in Tibetan. 


4 Organization of Tibetan colophons 


The structures and features of colophons vary, depending on the type of colo- 
phon, the work's importance, literary genre, size and scope, the text's history, 
and uniqueness, and not least the idiosyncrasy ofthe colophon's author. It is thus 
extremely difficult if not impossible for one general statement to satisfactorily de- 
scribe the structure and features of colophons in the Tibetan textual tradition. 
However, some general remarks may be ventured here. First, colophons of later 
periods tend to be more complex, detailed, and informative than those from the 
distant past. The exception being that a colophon of a more recent work of minor 
size, scope, and importance may be extremely minimalistic,” whereas a colophon 


33 Harrison 1996, 78. 

34 Dalton and van Schaik 2006, xxvi, 43, etc. 

35 Cantwell and Mayer use the term ‘terminating colophon' in their ‘Catalogue of the Rig 'dzin 
Tshe dbang nor bu rNying ma’i rgyud ’bum’, which is available on several digital platforms. The 
same expression has been used, in Bandury 2006, 82. In the latter, however, it seems to be used 
in contradistinction to ‘chapter colophon’. 

36 See, dPal sprul’s rDo rje’i thol glu (p. 83.4): a bu hral pos gang shar smras so ||; ibid. (p. 29.4): 
dpal sprul pas so ||. 
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of an ancient work may have detailed colophons, particularly if it is important or 
bears controversial textual history. An example of the latter is the translation 
colophon of the Buddhāvatamsakasūtra.”” Second, an author’s/authorship 
colophon of translated works tends to be generally much simpler and shorter 
than an author’s colophon of an autochthonous Tibetan work. Exceptions occur 
here too. The author’s/authorship colophon found in the Tibetan translation of 
Nägärjuna’s Mūlamadhyamakakārikā is more elaborate than several author’s 
colophons of Tibetan works. Some author’s colophons of Tibetan works merely 
state: '[Composed] by X’. Third, canonical works may have one or more layers 
within the same type of colophon. For instance, several translation colophons 
recorded chronologically are to be found in a scripture translated several times. 
The largest version of the Prajhäpäramitä scriptures is said to have six translation 
colophons.** As mentioned earlier, a work - for instance, a super-commentary — 
may contain several layers of an author’s colophon. Similarly, there may be more 
than one layer of a scribe’s colophon. The simplest form of colophon seems to be 
the one referred to by Mayer and Cantwell as a ‘terminating colophon’, that only 
contains the title of the work and a completion phrase (rdzogs so). Fourth, a work 
may have one or more levels in colophons of various kinds. Cases also exist in 
which a certain colophon contains its own colophon, that is to say, a colophon of 
the colophon. Cases are also to be found of double author’s colophons in which 
a subsequent master has updated an earlier work whose subject is the transmis- 
sion lineage of a certain tradition.” An example of double author’s colophons has 
also been found in which two independent works (i.e. two biographies of a single 
master) have been merged together, including the colophons.^? 

Fifth, one may reasonably assume that at the very beginning of Tibetan tex- 
tual culture, the structure of colophons had not been standardized, over time, 
however, it was to become more and more uniform. It is conceivable that the 
standardization of authorship and translator’s/translation colophon of Indian 
works in Tibetan translation took place during the process of different phases of 


37 Tibskrit (s.v. Avatamsaka). 

38 Bu ston chos “byung (p. 216.10—12): shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa stong phrag brgya pa bam 
po sum brgya ste nyang khams pa go cha | bai ro tsa na | Ice khyi 'brug | zhang ye shes sde la sogs 
pa’i 'gyur byang drug yod par grag go |. 

39 For example, bDud 'joms ’Jigs bral ye shes rdo rje has added some verses in Mi pham's bKra 
shis grub pa'i dbyangs snyan, and thus also a second colophon explaining the addition. The ver- 
sion used in this paper, however, seems to only contain the augmented verses without the aug- 
mented colophon. See, Mi pham, bKra shis grub pa’i dbyangs snyan (p. 608.8-10). This requires 
further examination. 

40 Almogi 1997, 227-228. 
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revision ordered by royal decree (bka’ bcad/bcas). Thus the general pattern of the 
authorship colophon of Indian works in Tibetan translation became: ‘Work title 
+ author’s names, often including his title (e.g., Acärya) + ergative particle (mark- 
ing the logical subject of the transitive verb) + the word ‘composed’ + the word 
‘completed’ followed by a final particle (i.e., rdzogs so)'." Even regarding author's 
colophons of later Tibetan works, despite the idiosyncrasies of individual authors 
(or editors) and the nature and scope of the work, a general pattern can be seen. 
The actual colophon is frequently preceded by verses of epilogue of varying size. 
In some cases, these verses feature this introduction: ‘The following is stated (’dir 
smras pa)’. Often the verses end with a dedication and an aspirational wish. The 
closing particle ces (and its various forms depending on the samdhi rules) marks 
that the colophon begins.” 

Sixth, author’s (or authorship) colophons are mostly written in prose, even 
when the entire work is composed in verse but the opposite may also be true. It is 
even possible that the verses of an epilogue contain information normally ex- 
pected in the colophon proper.” Such information is particularly valuable as it is 
most likely by the author himself rather than information tampered with by sub- 
sequent editors. Seventh, graphically colophons found in manuscripts may be 
written in smaller letters or dBu med (‘Headless’) script, and occasionally in 
differently coloured ink. 


41 See the authorship colophon found in the Tibetan translation of Santaraksita’s Madhyama- 
kālamkāra (Ichigo 1985, 336): dbu ma’i rgyan ’di ni slob dpon zhi ba ’tsho bdag dang gzhan gyi 
grub pa’i mtha’i rgya mtsho’i pha rol tu son pa ’phags pa ngag gi dbang phyug gi zhabs kyi padma 
rnog pa med pa'i ze ’bru spyi bos len pas mdzad pa rdzogs so ||. See also the syntax of the author's 
colophon in n. 43: [I, Rong zom] Chos kyi bzang po composed this as a pañjikā of the Sriguhya- 
garbhaltantra]’ (dpal ldan snying po’i dka’ ’grel du || *di ni chos kyi bzang pos byas ||). We may also 
translate this in the passive case: ‘This was composed by [me, Rong zom] Chos kyi bzang po as a 
pañjikā of the Sriguhyagarbhaltantra]’. In either case, Chos kyi bzang po is the logical subject of 
the transitive verb byas, which is clearly marked with the ergative particle s. 

42 See mKhan po Kun dpal, sPyod ‘jug tshig ’grel (p. 811.15). 

43 Rong zom pa, dKon mchog ’grel (p. 249.16-17): bla ma dam pa tshul khrims bzang || de sogs 
zhabs la phyag btsal nas || dpal ldan snying po'i dka’ *grel du || 'di ni chos kyi bzang pos byas ||. 
See also Almogi 1997, 133-134. Nyang ral, Nang ral chos “byung (p. 500.16—21): lho brag dpal gyi 
dngon pa gcig pu ru || sems can kun la brtse ba'i thugs rje can || bdud rtsi zhig po zhes zhes pa'i 
*khrul zhig dam pa dang || Jig rten mgon po rin po che || rgyal ba’i sras po thu bo che ye yis || yang 
yang bskul mar btab pa'i ngor byas nas || bka' gter mang po ji snyed legs gzigs nas || nyang ban nyi 
ma ’od zer bsam pa dwangs pas byas || rang bzo ra chod [= ras gcod] spangs te yi ger bkod ||. 
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5 Information found in Tibetan colophons 


One of the main reasons Tibetan colophons have attracted the attention of mod- 
ern scholars is the invaluable source of information they can provide. This infor- 
mation may be classified into at least five kinds: (1) bibliographical, (2) historical- 
philological, (3) biographical, (4) socio-cultural or socio-economical, and (5) spir- 
itual-ideological. Firstly, bibliographical information, primarily indicates facts 
about the title of the work, authorship, date or duration of composition, and place 
of composition. In ideal cases, all such details may be found there.“ It has already 
been asserted that the title occurring in the author’s colophon is to be taken more 
seriously, particularly if it deviates from the title found on the title page or cata- 
logue, as it is most likely to be the original title. Such bibliographical information 
can also be very useful in the study of the life and works of pertinent authors or 
related persons. Earlier, I have indicated that there was no convention in the Ti- 
betan tradition for providing bibliographical lists of works employed by authors, 
for the composition of a certain work or the practice of providing exact references 
to their citations and quotations. However, some authors do occasionally provide 
a list of their sources, at least the major ones, in the colophon.“ Thus colophons 
can be a useful source of bibliographical information for these purposes too. In 
addition, whenever applicable, an author’s colophon also mentions the name of 
the petitioner (zhu ba po), at whose behest the work was composed. 

Second, historical-philological information, largely indicates facts related to 
the history of the text in question; its composition and transmission, sources and 
versions, editorial guidelines and methods, and so on. Regarding translated lit- 
erature, information on the source language (i.e., whether the translation in 
question has been made from Sanskrit, Chinese, Khotanese, and so on), beside 
the names of translators also the place of translation, circumstances under which 
the translation was carried out and at whose initiative, number of revisions; and 
occasionally also manuscripts consulted for the translation or revision, and so 
forth — all of which may be subsumed under the category of historical-philological 
information. Most importantly, colophons of xylograph editions, such as those of 
large manuscript collections, often inform us about the master copies consulted 
and the editorial policies employed. These colophons are therefore very often inex- 
haustible sources of information regarding traditional Tibetan textual criticism. 


44 The author’s colophon of Mi pham’s commentary on Santaraksita’s Madhyamakālamkāra is 
a good example. See his dBu ma rgyan ’grel (pp. 494.5-496.6). 

45 Thub bstan chos grags, sPyod ’jug ’grel bshad (pp. 876.21-880.6); Mi pham, rNam ’grel ’grel 
pa (pp. 557.22-558.14). 
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Some scribal colophons also mention the master-copy from which the text was 
copied, e.g., in the manuscript edition of the Madhyavyutpatti.** Some scribes 
justify why the task of copying had been undertaken and plead others to follow 
suit. A scribe's motive to preserve ‘extremely rare texts’ (shind tu dkon pa’i dpe) 
may also be detected." 

Third, colophons, particularly, author's colophons, can be of immense value 
as biographical sources. When a prolific writer exhibits the habit of composing 
detailed colophons loaded with information, one is able to map his entire intel- 
lectual career or personal life on the basis of these colophons. Traditional Tibetan 
scholars, such as Mi pham's biographer, for instance, do not seem to have always 
recognized the value of colophons and thus not utilized them to the optimum 
when writing the biography of their masters. Author's colophons may also reveal 
deeply personal information; the author's character, and his psychological and 
physical state at the time of composing the work. They reveal details on the 
author's way of life, and tell us of their own self-perception:'* some may reveal 
extreme arrogance, extreme modesty or self-deprecation,“ or, for that matter, ex- 
treme honesty. 

Fourth, colophons, particularly of xylograph editions, important works,” or 
large manuscript collections, provide rich information on the socio-cultural or 
socio-economical aspects of the time and place of production. As the preparation 
of a xylograph edition is far more costly than the preparation of a manuscript 
edition — for in addition to the paper, ink, and employment of scribes to prepare 
the manuscript master copy, a great amount of wood was required, which in the 
overwhelmingly dry Tibetan plateau was immensely costly, and involved the em- 
ployment of numerous carvers and metal workers. Artists were often employed 


46 sGra sbyor (p. 205.13-14). 

47 sGra sbyor (p. 205.15-18). 

48 Sa skya pandita, sDom gsum rab dbye (Rhoton 2002, 323): sdom pa gsum gyi rab ru dbye ba 
zhes bya ba | chos dang chos rna yin pa rnam par ’byed pa'i bstan bcos | mang du thos pa'i nor 
dang ldan pa | rigs pa dang mi rigs pa dpyod par nus pa’i blo gros can | sde snod 'dzin pa kun dga’ 
rgyal mtshan dpal bzang pos sbyar ba rdzogs so ||; Rhoton 2002, 200 (English translation). 

49 See, dPal sprul’s rDo rje'i thol glu (pp. 126.17-127.2): dir smras mdo khams smad du skyes pa’i 
mi || dug gsum me ltar 'bar ba’i btsun chung po || a bu mdo med khyi rgan lhod po des || snying 
grogs khyod la phul ba dge gyur cig ||. The author was, however, not always self-deprecating and 
described himself as ‘one whose three poisons (i.e., dvesa, raga, and moha) are blazing like fire’ 
and as an ‘old laid-back/lazy dog’. See ibid. (p. 22.8-10): zhes pa 'di gnas dang mthun pa'i mgur 
‘di lung rig smra ba'i nyi ma o rgyan ’jigs med chos kyi dhang pos smras pa dge legs ’phel ||. Here, 
he calls himself ‘the sun of the exponent of authoritative scriptures and logical reasons’. 

50 See, Padma kun grol's printing colophon of the collected writings of Rong zom pa cited and 
discussed in Almogi 1997, 122-126, cf. 127-128. 
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to draw miniatures alongside (most importantly) highly qualified editors. These 
printing colophons are very often quite long and abundant in details, providing, 
the names of the donors, editors and occasionally the names of important scribes 
or calligraphers, the number of people employed, their wages or presents and 
benefits received and so on. In this manner, such colophons provide intricate de- 
tail shedding great light on the social, cultural, and economic aspects of book 
production in Tibet. 

Fifth, colophons also provide direct and indirect information on the spiritual 
orientation, religious affiliation, and sectarian prejudices of the author.” They 
contain elements of self-promotion, not only of the authors themselves but also 
their religious traditions. A final note is necessary, for a degree of caution has to 
be taken regarding the information found in colophons, and whenever possible, 
cross-checked with parallel information in other catalogues and biographical or 
historical sources. By the same token, information provided in biographical and 
historical sources may often be confirmed, clarified and even put into question 
by consulting colophons of various kinds. 


6 Epilogue 


In conclusion, I would like to point out that gaining a nuanced and accurate 
picture of the phenomenon of colophons in the Tibetan textual tradition from 
both its diachronic and synchronic perspectives requires a far more detailed 
investigation. I hope, nonetheless, that the contribution here at least conveys a 
general but more or less accurate and representative picture of this complex 
phenomenon. 


51 See, for example, Mi pham, dBu ma rgyan ’grel (pp. 496.7-499.3); 'Od gsal snying po 
(pp. 604.8-605.16); bKa' brgyad rnam bshad (pp.177.9-185.12); Yang dag rnam bshad 
(pp. 375.18-379.2). 
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Georges-Jean Pinault 
Colophons in Tocharian Manuscripts 


Abstract: Colophons have rarely been preserved in Tocharian manuscripts, as the 
final leaves of pustaka format manuscripts are often destroyed or lost. The corpus 
features, however, a significant number of sub-colophons, i.e. colophons written 
at the end of the sections of a longer Buddhist work. A particular instance are 
those colophons of the chapters of the drama about Maitreyasamiti in Tocharian 
A, that may be compared with the parallel colophons in the Old Uyghur text 
Maitrisimit nom bitig, translated from Tocharian. In addition to the author and 
translator names, these colophons contain the name and the number of the 
chapters. Several colophons have been transmitted with a text containing the 
names of the donors who sponsored manuscript copy. This mention is frequently 
accompanied by wishes and words of praise, highlighting the reward donors and 
their family expect from copying a sacred text. Similar instances are to be found 
in manuscripts in Tocharian B. In both Tocharian languages, one may observe 
the development of writing colophons in verse, as a literary practice that certainly 
gained significance for Buddhist culture in the Tarim Basin during the second 
half of the first millennium ce. 


1 Preliminaries 


A large part of Tocharian manuscripts contains Buddhist literary texts that most 
definitely pertain to Indian pothi manuscript culture." In place of pothi, the more 
precise and appropriate term would be pustaka or postaka, for the equivalent, 
which arises from the borrowing, of this Indo-Aryan term,’ is used in Tocharian 
texts: Toch. B postak, Toch. A postäk and postak.* These nouns are well recorded 
(20 occurrences in total). In the Tocharian corpus, the manuscripts of religious 
(Buddhist) and literary texts follow what will henceforth be termed the pustaka 
format, with one string hole in the first (left) third of the leaf. The format of books 
made by binding oblong leaves of papers with a cord, imitated the disposition of 


1 Survey of material aspects and palaeography by Sander 1968, 24-50. 

2 Mayrhofer 1956-1976, vol. 2, 319; Turner 1966, 478b (No.8413); Mayrhofer 1986-2001, vol. 3, 
331-332. 

3 Poucha 1955, 191; Adams 2013, 436. For all abbreviations and acronyms see the list atthe end 
of this article. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CoOTIZTETNI This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-012 
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palm-leaf manuscripts, originally imported to the Tarim Basin by missionaries 
from India. The surface of such leaves could be ruled, at least horizontally, for 
the calligraphic writing of literary texts, and regular margins were used, with a 
blank space of a few centimetres for the string hole. The most widespread figures 
show the number of lines to fluctuate between four and nine. The leaves’ length 
varies roughly between a minimum of 10 and a maximum 60 cm. When such 
leaves belong to a series forming part of a book or a whole book, they are normally 
numbered in the left margin on the verso side and, more rarely, close to the string 
hole.‘ Implementing paper as a support for Buddhist manuscripts became a 
general trend early on in the Tarim Basin. A few examples exist of manuscripts 
on birch bark, which also follow the pustaka format, such as the bilingual 
(Sanskrit and Toch. B) Karmavācanā (THT 1102-1125). Tocharian manuscripts 
date for the most part from between the sixth and eighth century CE. The scribes 
used the ‘Northern-Turkestan Brahm?’ script,” also used for Sanskrit manuscripts 
found in the Buddhist sites of the Tarim Basin, on the northern fringe of the 
Taklamakan desert. This spelling system, designed originally for Sanskrit, was 
enlarged and adapted for rendering Tocharian phonemes foreign to Sanskrit. As 
for Toch. B, the earliest manuscripts date from the end of the fourth century, or 
beginning of the fifth century.° The earliest date for the Toch. A manuscripts is 
the seventh century.’ Some evidence shows that Tocharian languages were still 
used up to the ninth to eleventh centuries CE, in the early phase of Old Uyghur 
Buddhism, when Old Uyghur texts were translated from Tocharian.* The entire 
Tocharian manuscript culture was influenced by Indian models implemented for 
Buddhist texts in different languages, starting with Sanskrit. By contrast, profane 
or secular texts, such as books of monastery accounts, business and private letters, 
receipts, registers, statements of offences, etc. were written on leaves of papers of 


4 Such external features describe the manuscripts of the Paris collection, currently in prepara- 
tion, by Melinda Fodor for Pelliot Sanskrit and by Athanaric Huard for Pelliot Koutchéen, for the 
ERC project (Action number 788205) HisTochText (History of the Tocharian Texts of the Pelliot 
Collection), under the direction of Georges-Jean Pinault. 

5 Sander 1968 and 1986. The two main sub-types found in Toch. manuscripts of the classical 
stage are the ‘Schrifttypus V, Alphabet t’, typical of the Kucha region, and the ‘Schrifttypus VI, 
Alphabet u’. See the discussion and chart of aksaras in Sander 1968, 182-183 and pl. 29-41, 
completed for Tocharian by Malzahn 2007a. 

6 Malzahn 2007b, 257-258, 275-278. 

7 Forareview ofthe chronology of Toch. B (which had several stages) and of Toch. A, see Peyrot 
2008, 187-209. 

8 Supporting evidence is given by a bilingual Toch. B/OU manuscript (U 5208), dated from the 
beginning of eleventh century CE, see Peyrot, Pinault and Wilkens 2019, 67b. 
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various sizes, and did not follow the pustaka format. Several were glued to make 
scrolls of significant length. Economic and administrative documents of this kind 
were also written on wooden tablets, following independent patterns, similar to the 
ones of the Niya documents in Präkrit, dated from the third century CE.” 

The topic of colophons in Tocharian manuscripts has never been thoroughly 
investigated, even though, in editions of Tocharian (A and B) texts, several 
colophons have been identified and mentioned in passing. The whole issue has 
been somewhat neglected.” Material factors have impacted the amount of the 
possible corpus. A little over 10,400 items in the Tocharian language exist, ap- 
proximately 8,600 in Toch. B and 1,800 in Toch. A, according to the CEToM 
database, which includes inscriptions and graffiti. A caveat should be applied to 
these numbers as the collections are comprised of fragmentary pieces, mostly 
small and worn out. The colophons of complete manuscripts are extremely 
scarce, since not a single book in Tocharian (A or B) exists. The final leaves of 
manuscripts, which normally bear the colophon, were prone to be lost or de- 
stroyed, once the wooden boards covering the books were removed in the course 
of time for other use. One exceptional case, in the Pelliot collection in Paris, is a 
book cover in poplar wood, pierced at the expected string hole place,” which still 
bears the title of the work and mention of the donor: se udam wäryarucintse āyu 
sutār ... ‘This [is] the Udana(varga), the sūtra given by Viryaruci (...)’.” One may 
surmise this mention, carried forward on the cover, summarized the complete 
colophon written on the last leaf of the book. This mention on the cover confirms, 
were it necessary, that Buddhist books were stored in libraries of Tocharian- 
speaking monasteries. Nonetheless, colophons of parts of manuscripts are found 
in a significant number of instances, especially where a work has been divided 
into several sections or chapters, each ending with a specific colophon.” Several 
fragments are from colophons of manuscripts almost entirely lost, save for its 
colophon. The material can now be retrieved through the CEToM database. The 
present paper does not intend to be exhaustive. Its main goal is to describe the 


9 See the edition by Boyer, Rapson and Senart 1920-1929; translation by Burrow 1940. 

10 The searching function of CEToM yields 70 items. This number should be slightly revised. 
The colophons found in Sanskrit manuscripts edited by Peyrot 2014, 134-136 and 2015, 108-112 
should also be added. 

11 PK Bois, série C, 5+6, cf. Pinault 1987, 185—186 and pl. XCVI-2. 

12 As for Skt. Udāna, the source of Toch. B udam, as title of the Udānavarga, see Bernhard 1969 
and below, p. 362. 

13 Strictly speaking, these should be named ‘sub-colophons’. But, as they form the large 
majority of the corpus by far, I have decided to refer to them simply as ‘colophons’. 
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salient features of Tocharian colophons, common to the manuscripts in both 
Tocharian languages. 


2 General features of Tocharian colophons 


The colophon gives the title — and, if required, the numbering - of the previous 
part or chapter ofa text, or in some instances the full title of a complete text. These 
indications may be followed by the mention of the donors and of the scribe. As 
these scribal additions actually belong to so-called sub-colophons, they do not 
give any dating. The end of a section of any text can be marked by a specific verb, 
preterit 34 sg. act. Toch. B āra, A ar ‘has come to an end, is finished’,'* 
corresponding to Skt. samäptah, samaptam. One often finds the mention of 
scribal activity, by the use of the verb Toch. A/B pik- ‘to write'. This verb can be 
in the preterit, referring to the text that precedes. It can also occur in the phrase 
‘to order to write’ (Toch. B paikatsi wätk-, A piktsi wätk-) with the donor(s) as 
subject and the book as direct object. A further relevant fact is the frequent use of 
the near deictic demonstrative, ‘this’, Tocharian B se, A sds, with postak or postäk 
‘book’, e.g. nom. sg. B se postak (IOL Toch 81 b5), obl. sg. ce postak (THT 103 b3), 
A nom. sg. sds postäk (SHT 525.56 b4), cas postäk (A 311 b2, YQ 1.10 b6), etc. This 
is very significant from a pragmatic point of view, because the scribe referred in 
this way to the book which he had near him, after he finished copying it." Several 
extracts of texts containing these phrases will be quoted and discussed in the 
following pages. 

The whole issue of colophons pertains to the various strategies of textual 
transitions, which can use simultaneously or alternatively different devices. 

In terms of graphics, colophons have specific punctuation and marking, 
particularly in the use of the double danda, and three dots. In general, Tocharian 
manuscripts are quite sparing in their use of punctuations. For marking the end 
of a pdda in a metrical text, two dots (occasionally a single dot) are used. As for 
prose texts, the use of dots is relatively rare, without observing any fixed rule 
according to the limits of syntactic units. The final leaf of the section of a manu- 
script, or of a whole manuscript can be marked by a zigzag line as vertical 


14 Thomas 1957, 209-212; Malzahn 2010, 525 and 527. 
15 Malzahn 2010, 724. 
16 See Stumpf 1971, 106-107. 
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ornamentation, interrupting the lines of the text itself, and some blank space.” 
In the case of leaf A 226 (THT 859), the interval between these ornamental lines 
corresponds approximately to one fourth of the width of the leaf. 

In addition, the shift from a section to the next may be marked by a change 
of meter. More precisely, this corresponded to a change of tune, i.e., some specific 
mood of chanting the versified text. The tune’s name, usually in the locative case, 
is placed between double dandas immediately before the section composed in 
verse." In Tocharian literature, this change is found in doctrinal and commentary 
texts as well as in narrative texts. 

In dramatic works, which are basically adaptations of Buddhist legends, the 
writers followed the conventions of Sanskrit dramaturgy. They actually indicate 
stage directions at the end of an act (Toch. A/B nipät = Skt. nipäta-) of drama: 
Toch. A Icär poris, B latem poric, translating Skt. niskräntäh sarve ‘All have left’. 
The change of the location of action is also stated at the beginning of a new act.” 

First example: end ofa section of the Maitreyāvadānavyākaraņa in Tocharian 
A. This text (‘Prophecy of the achievement of Maitreya’) is a poem in 23 chapters? 
on the career of Maitreya, the future Buddha, whose advent has been announced 
by Sakyamuni. It is known mainly by the leaves and fragments of the same 
manuscript, A 219-238 (THT 852-871).? The original had 130 leaves. Another copy 
of this text is known by fragments A 239—242 (THT 872-875),? some parts of which 
overlap with passages of the previous manuscript.” 


A 226 (THT 859) b3 ske spaltäk škam yämuräs tā(s plac klyossi ärwar sefic) 87 II 
maitreya(va)|b4|danavydkaranam ägärikanarakopapatti fiomā wikiwepifici pak : e || 
(Il yasäm sa)kkatsek ime (päsmä)[b5]c änemsi: puk äfimas kāryās tas plac sakkats päklyosäs 
sne wyäkse(p :)* 


17 See A 226 (THT 859) and 238 (THT 871), with the remarks in Sieg and Siegling 1921, 112 and 
119, and also pl. 35, corresponding to A 226. YO I.1 (1.10) verso, end of the first act of the MSN, see 
Ji Xianlin, Winter and Pinault 1998, 66 and the corresponding plate, ibid., 323. 

18 Pinault 2008, 397-401. 

19 See Pinault 2008, 406 and 2015, 585. About Tocharian literary genres, see Pinault 2016, 168- 
181. 

20 Named Toch. A pak ‘part’ = Toch. B päke ‘part’, from a Proto-Tocharian word, not aloan from 
Sanskrit, see Pinault 2008, 30 and 450. 

21 Sieg and Siegling 1921, 107-119. 

22 Sieg and Siegling 1921, 119-121. 

23 For instance A 239 and A 222. 

24 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 113. This quotation, as well as several of the following ones, 
contains personal restorations, because most of these texts have not been completely 
investigated nor translated yet. 
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After having made effort [and] zeal, (they were ready to hear) the following (speech). 87. In 
the Maitreyavadanavyakarana, the 22™ part named Agarikanarakopapatti (‘Rebirth in the 
hell of householders’). II Il For sure set up your mind carefully! Out of whole soul [and] will 
listen [plural] to this speech surely without distraction! 


The previous part, ending with stanza 87, follows a meter 4 x 14 syllables (rhythm 
7/7), the next follows a meter 12+15+12+15 syllables (rhythm 5/7 and 7/8). After 
the three dots, there is a blank space, of approximately 2-3 aksaras, between two 
double dandas, see further examples below. The 23" part begins with an address 
to the audience, according to the style used for the preaching of the Buddha. 


3 Divisions of the text in a Buddhist drama 


The Maitreyasamiti-nātaka (‘Drama on the encounter with Maitreya”) in Tochar- 
ian A is a huge text known by (at least) five manuscripts, each covering hundreds 
of leaves: 27 acts (Toch. A nipät), covering each around 15 pustaka leaves, plus 
one much shorter prologue. Each section is named ‘act’ by convention, because 
the whole text is cast in dramatic form, with alternation of prose and verse. It can 
be dated around the eighth century CE, and was translated into Old Uyghur, under 
the title Maitrisimit nom bitig: one prologue (yiikiiné) and 27 chapters (iiliis), 
which also include colophons. The OU text is known through two main 
recensions, one based on two versions in manuscripts from the Turfan region 
(Sängim and Murtuk), and the second on manuscripts from the Hami region.” 
Each section, - ‘act’ in the Toch. A text, dubbed ‘chapter’ in the OU version — 
ended with a (sub-)colophon, and the entire text certainly ended with a 
colophon, partially known for the last leaf of the 27" chapter in the OU so-called 
Turfan recension.” One would expect a general colophon for the whole text, in 
addition to the (sub)-colophons of the individual chapters. This text played a 
decisive role in the history of Tocharology and of Uyghur Buddhism, as most of 
the colophons stated the text’s mode of transmission, despite the fragmentary 
state of the Tocharian texts.” According to the explanations given by the copyist 
in the (sub-)colophons, the Toch. A text was composed by a Buddhist scholar 


25 Laut and Wilkens 2017, IX-XVI, with previous literature. 

26 See No. 182 of the catalogue, Laut and Wilkens 2017, 232; Laut, Geng Shimin and Klimkeit 
1998, 147. 

27 The landmark study is due to F. W. Müller and E. Sieg (1916), see now Sieg 2014, 25-47, before 
the full edition of the texts. Comparative survey with literature by Pinault 1999, 189-205. 
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named Aryacandra. This is backed up by the OU (sub-)colophons, informing that 
Aryacandra, born in Agnideša (Toch. A ärsi-ype, i.e. Yangi country) composed 
(OU yarat-) the previous chapter of the work from the Indian (i.e. Sanskrit) 
language (änätkäk tilintin) into Toch. A (tohn tilinčā),* and that a further scholar, 
Prajfiaraksita, living farther east, translated (ävir-) it from Toch. A (tohn tilintin) 
into the Turkic (i.e. Uyghur) language (türk tilinčā). 

Regarding the MSN, the divisions of the text marked by the usual punctuation 
devices and by the colophons correlate in the Toch. A version with parts of a 
drama; the specific divisions include stage directions. This arrangement appears 
quite superficial as most of the actual content differs little from the narrative that 
is combined with parts featuring direct speeches and dialogue sequences. The 
characters’ speeches are often — but not always - in verse. The OU version differs 
for its thoroughly prosaic form and the withdrawal of all dramaturgical 
indications. Nonetheless, careful reading of the parallel texts has proven the OU 
text to be a translation of the Tocharian text, following the same sequence of 
episodes and speeches, and reflects several features of Toch. A’s syntax and 
phraseology. The career of Maitreya, first as Bodhisattva, and then as Buddha, is 
the canvas framing the work with its pedagogical purpose, to convey in both 
narrative and teaching styles the major notions of the Buddhist faith. 

In comparing the preserved Toch. A colophons, one can reconstruct the basic 
scheme, which allowed several variants, according to elements the author or 
copyist added. The basic colophon features conventional stage direction, 
marking the end of an act, followed by the act’s title. The punctuation marks 
(double dandas separated by blank space), are followed by the beginning of the 
next act, preceded (or not) by stage directions. Leaving aside the phraseology of 
Indian dramaturgy, the basic elements of every colophon are the work’s title, the 
chapter number and name, the author’s, and possibly the name(s) of those 
commissioning the copy, and the expected merit the latter hoped to gain from it. 
Despite some differences, the same structure is found in colophons of OU works, 
especially those translated from Toch. A. As expected, the translator(s)’ name is 
mentioned beside the author’s name.” Thus it appears fair to assume the 
influence of Tocharian habits on OU habits. Conversely, facts from OU colophons, 


28 OU tohn is the present-day interpretation of TWQRY in Uyghur script, which has been read 
previously as toxri of the like. Actually, the name of the Toch. A language was twgry, whose exact 
reading and source remain unknown. This moot point is not relevant for the present investiga- 
tion. 

29 See Kasai 2008, 37-40, and the detailed discussion of OU colophons of works translated from 
Tocharian (Kasai 2008, 157-206). 
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which are numerous and often much more complete, may be inferred for the 
wording of their Toch. A models. 


End of act XI, in prose, chapter’s colophon, and beginning of act XII, in prose as well: 


A 253 (THT 886) a5 (...) tām surmas šla ypeyis puk kāswonentwāšši tsmälune mäskaträm || 
lcār pofi$? || maitreyasamitinā[a6](tkam) (guru)darsam fiomā $üksapint nipätt ar || (blank of 
2-3 aksaras) || tmäs alyakyam prastam metrak bodhisattu fidkci wäl täpräm wimänäss oki 
tsoptsam wartsyassäl fiemi[a7|(sinds wa)stwäs käkärpuräs...” 


Because of that, the increase of all virtues happens to him [king Šankha] as well to his 
country. || All have left II In the Maitreyasamiti-nätaka, the eleventh act, named 
(guru)daršana (‘Appearance of the teacher’) has come to an end. II Il Thereupon, at another 
time, the Bodhisattva Maitreya, like the divine king [=the sun] out of his high palace 
(vimäna-), together with a large retinue, after having stepped down from his jewelled 
abodes [...] 


This may be compared with the OU end of the corresponding chapter and colo- 
phon, MaitrSängim XI, 14 (pl. 38), verso 17-30 (Tekin 1980, vol. 1, 112): 


Aus diesem Anlaß sind das Volk und die Bevölkerung des Landes und der Stadt ohne Gefahr 
und Bedrohung, sehr froh und fröhlich. (Z. 21 leer gelassen) In dem Maitrisimit-Sütra, 
welches der Kši-Meister, der Bodhisattva Vaibhäsika Aryacandra, der die Tarkas, Vyāka- 
ranas und andere Šāstras genau versteht, übertragen hat und welches der Kši-Meister 
Prajfäraksita aus der twqry-Sprache in die türkische Sprache übersetzt hat, ist das elfte 
Kapitel namens ‘Das Erscheinen des Bodhisattva’ zu Ende. / Verehrung dem Buddha! 
Verehrung der Lehre! Verehrung der Mönchsgemeinde!?! 


The review of all available instances shows that the OU colophons are far more 
developed than those of the Toch. A version, and quite emphatic. Additional 
mentions on the OU side include the list, itself more or less developed, of the 
author’s titles, then of the translator’s titles, and finally a blessing formula with 
homage to the three jewels (Skt. triratna-): Buddha, Dharma, Samgha. 

Some further instances, somewhat mutilated, may be mentioned in brief. 


30 For the text, compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 128. Followed by my translation. 

31 ‘For this reason the people and the population of the country and of the city are without 
danger or threat, very delighted and joyful. [line 21 blank] In the sütra Maitrisimit, which the Kši- 
master, Āryacandra, the Bodhisattva Vaibhāsika, who understands exactly the Tarkas, 
Vyakaranas and other Šāstras, has translated, and which the Kši-master, Prajnāraksita has 
translated from the twgry language into the Turkic language, the eleventh chapter, called “The 
apparition of the Bodhisattva” has come to an end. / Homage to the Buddha! Homage to the Law! 
Homage to the community of monks!’ (my translation). 
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End of act XXV and beginning of act XXVI: 

A 287+259 (THT 920+892) a2 || Icdr poñśř || maitreyasamitinatk(am) (niraya-[a3]nidar$am) 
(fiomā wikipänpint ni)pāt ar || 

[...] Il All have left. Il In the Maitreyasamiti-nätaka, the twenty-fifth act, named niraya- 
nidarsana (‘Showing the (great) hells’) has come to an end.” 


The stage direction, which follows immediately afterwards, can be restored with 
the help of the OU text, MaitrSängim XXV, 1 (pl. 181), vv. 1-3 (Tekin 1980, vol. 1, 
202): 


(sas nu täpärk plac kukkutapät sulis uttar) kälymeyam kärsnälyi 


Now, this dialogue ought to be understood (as taking place) on the northern side of the 
Kukkutapäda-mountain.?? 


End of act XXI and beginning of act XXII: 


A 298 (THT 931) b3-4 (maitreyasamiti)natkam grhast«h»apravrajitanirayanid(ar$am roma 
wikisapint nipätt ar) 

In the Maitreyasamiti-nataka, the twenty-first act, named ‘Showing hells for householders 
[and] religious mendicants’ has come to an end.* 


The Tocharian type may include mention of the author or ‘composer’ in the 
colophon as well as the act’s title and mention of the work. This proves that the 
OU translator, in mentioning the MSN’s author, followed, at least in part, a model 
that featured in several Tocharian colophons of the drama’s chapters. 


End of act III and beginning of act IV: 


A 263 (THT 896) b(<a)6 (äryacandre)s raritwunt maitreyasamitinätkam aniruddhavadam 
noma trit nipā(t ār)/// 


In the Maitreyasamiti-nātaka composed by the (Vaibhāsika) Āryacandra, the third act, 
named Aniruddhävadäna (‘Legend of Aniruddha’) has come to an end.” 


32 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 134 and 150. Restoration and translation according to Geng 
Shimin, Laut and Pinault 2004, 43 and 46. 

33 See Geng Shimin, Laut and Pinault 2004, 36, 39 and 43. 

34 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 138. See also the names of the chapters (so-called *Hóllen- 
kapitel’) describing the punishments in various hells as per Laut, Geng Shimin and Klimkeit 
1998, 12-16, 85, 95, 105, 112 and 126. 

35 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 137. 
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End of act XIV and beginning of act XV: 


A 297 (THT 930) a8 (ärwar mä)skanträ Icdr pofi$^ (Il vai)bh(äsikya)p (ārya)candres raritwunt 
maitreyasamitin(ätkam)... /// 


[...] they become ready (to leave the house [= to enter into monkhood]). All have left. In the 
MSN composed by the Vaibhäsika Aryacandra ...*° 


Toch. A raritwu is the preterit participle of the verb ritw- ‘to arrange, compose’ (a 
literary work), translated by OU yarat-mis, of the verb yarat- ‘to compose’, dif- 
ferentiated from the verb ävir- ‘to translate, transpose'.? 

The next fragment contains the end of an act, in verse, a somewhat extended 
colophon, and stage direction for the next act. 


End of act X and beginning of act XI: 


A 299 (THT 932) a7 ///(šā)we ñäktañ kumsefic napemsac : 1 || Icdr pofi$ || vaibhāsikyāp 
āryacandres raritwunt maitreyasa(mitinātkam)... [a3] (Skänt nipāt Gr) || blank of 2 aksaras || 
sas nu täpärk plac jambudvipam ywärckä parnoreyo yetusäm ketumati riyam kdirsnāl(y)i///** 


End of a stanza in meter 4 x 17 syllables (rhythm 6/6/5), punctuation and beginning of the 
next act in prose: 


[...] the great gods come to the humans. 1 II All have left. Il In the Maitreyasamiti-nätaka 
composed by the Vaibhasika Aryacandra (the tenth act, named NN., is finished.) II II Now 
this following dialog ought to be understood (as taking place) in the middle of the Jam- 
budvipa in the city of Ketumati, adorned with splendour. 


4 Colophons and the transfer of merits for the 
copy 


A significant variation in the wording of a colophon includes mention of the 
manuscript’s donor(s). This addition occurs at the end of some of the MSN acts or 
chapters. When asking why individual chapters have specific donors, it may be 
surmised that copying such a large work as the MSN required enormous funding, 
simply for the expense of paper, pens, ink, and other implements, such as lamps 
to illuminate dark workshops. The contribution of the donors, sponsoring the 
whole copy, could be recalled at the end of some chapters. Alternatively, and 


36 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 157. 
37 See Pinault 2016, 183-185 
38 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 158. 
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more likely, the copy was divided into several groups of lay-followers, each of 
which responsible for the funding of several parts. Presumably, these patrons or 
families of patrons were allied in some other ways, not exclusively bound to 
religious belief. 


End of act XII and beginning of act XIII: 


A 265 (THT 898) al (udāracin)tā säm tann änkämsäl piktsi wotkar e vaibhäsik(yäp 
äryacandres raritwunt maitreyasamitinätkam ... fíomà Säkwepint nipätt ar) 


[...] U. the wife together with T. A. have ordered to write (this book). In the Maitreyasamiti- 
nātaka composed by the Vaibhāsika Aryacandra (the act XII named ... is finished.) 


In this passage and others to be quoted later, the reading and identification of 
proper names remain somewhat conjectural. The discussion of Old Uyghur 
onomastics in Tocharian, especially Toch. A, manuscripts still requires in-depth 
research. 


End of act XXVI and beginning of act XXVII: 


A 258 (THT 891) b3 (sds postäk kulmäs or)šess ākālā vaibhāsikyāp äryacandres raritwu 
maitreyasamitinätkam simhavyākaram (fomä wiki-säkpint nipātt ar) 


This book [has been] composed by the Vaibhäsika Aryacandra according to the wish of 
Kulmäs Orš. In the MSN the 26" act named Simhavyākaraņa (‘Prophecy to Simha’) is fin- 
ished.*° 


The Toch. A text may have mentioned a donor, followed by a wish based on the 
achievement of the copying work which has been commissioned, see for instance 
the end of act II, where the name of the donor(s) was written in the lacuna: 


YQ 1.43 [II.15] b6 (...) tim wewiturds [b7] (lacuna of 25-30 aksaras) (mai)t(r)eyapravrajam 
fioma wat nipät ar || cas postäk [b7] (lacuna of 25 aksaras) (peklunesim pänni)ss okoyā 
sakkats metrakäm ptänäktassäl syak šmimār || 


Having said that, (...) the act named Maitreya-pravrajana (‘the leaving home [for monk- 
hood] of Maitreya’) has come to an end. II This book (NN. has ordered to copy to NN., and 
he said:) As fruit of the merit (punya-) pertaining to writing may I for sure come together 
with the Buddha-lord Maitreya!“ 


39 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 138. 
40 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 134. See Geng Shimin, Laut and Pinault (2004, 75). 
41 Compare Ji Xianlin, Winter and Pinault 1998, 140 and 141. 
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Toch. A pīli, loan from Skt. punya- ‘merit’, occurs also in the plural in the phrases 
pfiintwiss oko, pfiintwassi oko ‘fruit of merits’.“ According to the Hami text this 
mention is absent from the OU translation: 


MaitrHami II, 17b20—26 bu [21] yarlg yrligadugta ol sansiz tümän yigil|22]mi$ quwrag yadilip 
b(a)rdilar . . [23] maitrisimit nom bitigdä maitri bodiswt|24]ning toyin bolmag atlg [ikinti] ülüs 
[25] tükádi . . [26] namo but namo drm namo sang 


Nachdem er diese Worte zu sagen geruht hatte, zerstreute sich jene zahllose Schar voll- 
kommen. In dem Maitrisimit-Sütra ist das [zweite] Kapitel namens *Mónch-Werden des 
Bodhisattva Maitreya' zu Ende. Verehrung dem Buddha! Verehrung der Lehre! Verehrung 
der Gemeinde!” 


The parallel colophon in the Sángim manuscript is markedly different. Aside from 
being much more developed, it includes a wish for the donor, see the following 
text and translation: 


MaitrSängim II, 20. pl. 19 (Tekin 1980, vol. 1, 61), verso 15-28 (Kasai 2008, 184-186) kop [16] 
kamag šast(a)r-larag koduru uka y(a)rlika[17]dadı : : vaybaš Sastarlar(a)g arsayan [18] ičmiš 
aryac(a)ntre bodis(a)v(a)t k(ä)ši acari [19] änätkäk tilintin tohn tilinčā yaraļ20ļtmš 
pr(a)tinaksit k(a)rmavazike tohn tilin[21]tin türk tilinčä ävirmi$ maitri[22]samit nom bitigdä 
maitri bodis(a)v(a)t[23]my toyın bolmak atl()g ikinti i [24] ülüs tükädi : : : (ornament) [25] bo 
buyan tüSintä yidläk burhan [26] kutın bulzun közünür ätözi [27] igsiz bolzun : : (blank) [28] 
namo but namo d(a)rm namo san 


In dem Maitrisimit-Sütra, welches der k(ä)$i-Meister, der Bodhisattva Aryacandra, der alle 
Sastras gründlich zu verstehen geruht und die Vaibhasika-Sastras (wie) ein Lebenselixier 
genossen hat, aus der indischen Sprache in die tocharische Sprache übertragen hat, und 
welches der Prajfiaraksita Karmavāšika [aus der] tocharischen Sprache in die türkische 
Sprache übersetzt hat, ist das zweite Kapitel namens ‘Mönch-Werden des Bodhisattva 
Maitreya’ zu Ende. / Durch die Frucht dieses Verdienst móge Yidlak die Buddhaschaft er- 
langen, und ihr gegenwärtiger Körper möge ohne Krankheit sein! / Namo buddhaya namo 
dharmäya namah samghàya!^ 


42 See Poucha 1955, 192. This translates evidently Skt. punya-phala- ‘fruit of merit(s)’. 

43 Text and translation after Geng Shimin and Klimkeit 1988, 168 and 169. The transcriptions 
reproduced here were used by the various editors of the OU texts. Translation: ‘After he [the 
Buddha] has deigned to speak these words, this countless crowd dispersed completely. In the 
sütra Maitrisimit the [second] chapter called “The Bodhisattva Maitreya becoming a monk” has 
come to an end. Homage to the Buddha! Homage to the Law! Homage to the community of 
monks)’. 

44 See the discussion and translation by Kasai 2008, 184-186. Translation: ‘In the sütra Maitri- 
simit, which the Kši-master, the Bodhisattva Aryacandra, who has understood thoroughly the 
Sastras and who has enjoyed as an elixir of life the Vaibhāsika-Šāstras, — has translated from the 
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OU käsi is borrowed from Toch. A/B kässi, equivalent of Skt. guru-.^ The donor, 
Yidlak, is a lay-woman, the wife of Boz Bay Tiräk, the sponsor of the Sängim 
manuscript. 

The colophon of act IV of MSN contains a long list of donors in Toch. A, but 
not in the OU text of the so-called Turfan recension: 


OU colophon of chapter IV in MaitrSangim, pl. 27 (Tekin 1980, vol. 1, 89), verso 3-11. 

[6] alkap töpülärintä tuta tängiti[7]lär maytrisimit nom bitigdä [8] tegin ügä atina abišek [9] 
kılmak atl()g tērtūnč ülüš-š [10] tükädi : : : (ornament) / blank of 4 lines / [11] namo but namo 
d(a)rm namo san / blank of 4 lines at the bottom of the page. 


... die Gemeinde wurde unendlich froh und erfreut, pries und lobte die Predigt des Göttergottes 
Buddha. Sie hielten sie ehrfurchtsvoll auf ihren Scheiteln. / Das vierte Kapitel namens 
‘Vollziehen der Weihe für die Nachfolgerschaft’ in dem Maitrisimit-Sütra ist beendet. / 
Verehrung dem Buddha! Verehrung der Lehre! Verehrung der Ménchsgemeinde!*° 


Note that in the title of the chapter, the translator uses both the loan (abisek) from 
Skt. abhiseka- (through Toch. intermediary), preceded by a Turkic gloss of 
Toch. A se-lāntune ‘status of royal heir'.^ 

Compare the parallel Toch. A text: 


A 302 (THT 935) b7 (ptänäkte kässiyä)p wefilune arta(nt päla)nt Icdr poms || vaibhāsikyāp 
äryacandres raritwunt [b8] (maitreyasamitinätkam abhise)k froma start nipāt (ar M) 
kulapakäm prasäntasenäm nesontä Säkwepinän pra(cre sarsassäl cas postak piktsi wotkar 
... co)spä Seri kättum tarmots lārat - - - - - - kinnä elāk parno(ts) äkkäc hkuttem wam 
parnots nä(cci) 


„ they approved [and] praised the speech of the Buddha-lord the teacher. All have left. II In 
the MSN composed by the Vaibhasika Aryacandra the fourth act named abhiseka (‘Royal 


Indian language into the Tocharian language, and which Prajhäraksita Karmaväsika has 
translated from the Tocharian language into the Turkic language, the second chapter, called 
“The Bodhisattva Maitreya becoming a monk” has come to an end. Through the fruit of that merit 
may Yidläk obtain the Buddhahood, and her present body may be without disease! Homage to 
the Buddha! Homage to the Law! Homage to the community of monks!’. 

45 See Poucha 1955, 74; Adams 2013, 187 with literature; Carling 2009, 142-143. 

46 '[...] the assembly became endlessly delighted and joyful, it praised and extolled the predic- 
tion of the Buddha, the god of gods. They held it respectfully on the top of their heads. / The 
fourth chapter called ‘Accomplishment of the ordination for the successorship’, in the sütra 
Maitrisimit has come to an end. Homage to the Buddha! Homage to the Law! Homage to the 
community of monks!’ (my translation). 

47 This compound is derived from Toch. A se ‘son’ and länt-, alternative stem of wäl ‘king’, 
besides the free form lant, which is both the accusative (oblique) and genitive singular. The 
phrase se lant (alternatively lant se) meant ‘king’s son’. 
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consecration’) is finished. || The twelve brothers, starting with Prašāntasena, the chief of the 
family (Skt. kulapaka-), together with [their] sisters ordered to copy this book: ... NN.*% 


In this list of names, several are surely of feminine gender, certainly of various 
origins (mostly Old Turkic, but also Sogdian, possibly also Chinese), some mixed 
with titles or epithets” of Toch. A form: parno, masc. ‘glorious’, fem. parnots, for 
parnomts; tarmots, feminine epithet or title with the same suffix,? based on 
tarm*, loan of Skt. dharma- (see also tārm*),*' indirect calque of Skt. dhārmikā, 
fem. or dharmiyā, fem. ‘righteous, pious’; nācci ‘lady, princess’, feminine of natdk 
‘lord, prince’. The mention of family relationships (brothers, sisters, chief the 
family), which is also found in Old Uyghur colophons,” is worthy of note. 

Many of the same individuals have been listed in a poem of praise (meter of 
20+22+10+15 syllables), in a fragment (A 303) which belongs to the same manu- 
script of the MSN: 


A 303 (THT 936) a5 ///(tso)patsäm maitreyasamit postäk $pàlmem pekamät was pukis [a6] 
(käswac) ... oppatyuti Seri kāttum tarmots larat hkhuttem wām nācci elā(k) ... (sà)|a7]r(c)e 
pai tenkohkh 4 


We have copied excellently the great book Maitreyasamiti, for the good of all ... NN. 


This fragment of the MSN has some stanzas in common with leaf A 311, from a 
different manuscript, containing stanzas of introduction (or conclusion) to a 
work named Satsütra, apparently pertaining to Maitreya literature and cult.” 


A 311 (THT 945) a2 laläkkompe seyassäl syak satsuträ postäk pekamät 1 kusne wrasom cas 
postäk pe(katrä bodhisatv)enàm ytāram ymām ($olam :) (sim metraksinām opslyassäl 
kumnä)s : tämyo pekamät sla wsokoneyo : $mimás sakkats metrak ptänktäc ketuma(ti ri) tam 
prast 2 (...)” 


(...) together with the son of NN. we have copied the book Satsütra. The living being who 
copies this book, going (in his life) on the path pertaining to Bodhisattva, he will (come 


48 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 161. 

49 These nouns could also serve as components of names. Uyghur names can in fact consist of 
several terms. In the present text, some names (kättum, hkhuttem, eläk) are evidently of Turkic 
origin. The topic of OU onomastics in Tocharian texts lies beyond the scope of the present 
contribution. A first approach has been given by Pinault 2007, 347-351. 

50 Krause and Thomas 1960-1964, vol. 1, 155, § 242.1. 

51 Compare tarme in Poucha 1955, 118, and the loan of this term in several proper names. 

52 See Zieme 1992, 80-83. 

53 Sieg and Siegling 1921, 161 and 166-167. 

54 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1921, 166. 
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together with the feast of Maitreya). Therefore we have copied with joyfulness. May we come 
indeed to Maitreya the Buddha-lord, to the city of Ketumati, at that time! 


A 311 (THT 945) a5 (5 syllables missing) ākşiññäār-äm krans ptafikte märkampal peklunesi 
pīli : puk pfüntwam tpär sumerr oki kom fikátt oki lukšanu puk klešāšši prakte ypant : (10 syl- 
lables missing) : (samsarsinds puk klopäntwäs) tsälpsant källänt nervanac 4 

The good ones (...) have taught to us the merit of writing the Law of the Buddha-lord. Among 
all merits, this merit of writing [is] as high as the Sumeru (mountain), as bright as the sun(- 
god), achieving the hindrance of all impurities, (...) liberating from all sufferings of the 
Samsara, leading to Nirvana. 


A similar text appears in A 303 (THT 936) b4-6, which allows mutual restorations. 

The comparison of these leaves shows that some standard and stereotyped 
poems of praise on the merit of writing could be inserted in colophons and re- 
used in different works. 

In Tocharian as well as Old Uyghur colophons the merit of writing can be 
transferred to several persons from the same family or clan, including deceased 
persons, as shown by the Toch. A fragment of a colophon (in verse) preserved in 
the Musée Guimet, Paris.” This piece extends the wishes of the donor(s) to several 
Uyghur dignitaries, as well as to several sisters, explicitly mentioned as dead. The 
notion of ‘transfer of merit’ (Skt. puņyapariņāmanā) was prevalent among 
Buddhists influenced by Mahayana trends. But the related practices were already 
recorded for early Buddhism,” and in the way known as Sravakayana ‘Vehicle of 
the Listeners’, to which belonged the Tocharian Buddhists, whose texts are 
issued mostly from the Sarvastivadin school. Notwithstanding differences of 
social and political organization, the accumulation of merits (Toch. A pfii, OU 
buyan) by commissioning the copy of manuscripts was certainly an aim of lay- 
followers (Skt. upāsaka and upāsikā) from the higher classes of Tocharian 
speaking society, and later among Uyghur nobility.” 


55 See edition, translation and commentary by Pinault 2007, especially 338-358. The mention 
of Maitreya in the Musée Guimet fragment (a5) does not imply per se that it belonged to the 
colophon of a manuscript of the MSN. 

56 See Bechert 1976 and further literature in Zieme 1992, 64. 

57 Compare Zieme 2013, and with respect to colophons, Zieme 1992, 46-88, and to the cult of 
Maitreya, Zieme 1994. 
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5 Colophons in various works in Tocharian B 


The use of colophons at the end of chapters of long-sized literary works was also 
present in compositions of doctrinal character. Several instances are given along 
the chapters of the Udānālankāra by Dharmasoma, an extensive work,” which is 
an explanatory and etiological commentary of the Udānavarga. The latter work, 
equivalent to the Dharmapada (Dhammapada in Pali), was one of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts most frequently copied in Central Asia, especially in the Tarim 
Basin. It has been preserved in a large number of manuscripts in Sanskrit, and in 
Tocharian (A and B) according to two main types: manuscripts containing only 
the Tocharian translation, or bilingual manuscripts, in which each Sanskrit 
stanza has been followed by its translation into Tocharian. In addition to 
bilingual manuscripts, quotations of the Udänavarga are found in Tocharian 
texts of various genres. In the commentary named Udānālankāra (lit. ‘Ornament 
of the Udänalvarga]’), the stanzas of the Udānavarga are quoted in faithful 
Tocharian translations. For each of the 33 chapters of the Udānavarga,” the 
commentary was so long that it had to be divided into several parts (Toch. B pake 
= A pak, seen above p. 351), distinguished by their tunes (and meters). 

The following extracts show the usual transition from one chapter to the next. 
The end of the previous chapter, with mention of the title, is in prose, then follows 
the division marked by double dandas around a blank space, and immediately 
afterwards, the name of the tune (and meter) of the following chapter: 


B 28 a4 ///72 dharmasomáfifie udānalankārne mārgavārgāntse pärwesse pake || || nanda- 
vila(pne) 


In the Udānālankāra of Dharmasoma, first part of the Mārgavarga. || In the (tune) Nanda- 
viläpa || 


The nominal sentence with päke is equivalent to the current sentences ending 
with the verb Toch. B ara (A ar) ‘is finished’. End of the first part ofthe commen- 
tary of the Märgavarga (Uv., chap. XII), in meter of 4 x 17 syllables (rhythm 6/6/5). 
Then follows immediately the second part of the commentary, in (tune) 
Nandaviläpa, meter of 4 x 15 syllables (rhythm 7/8, alternatively 8/7). 


58 The 70 fragments from the Berlin collection have been edited and translated in Sieg and 
Siegling 1949. The same text is given with commentary by Thomas 1987, 19-95, but without the 
translation nor the glossary given in the first edition by Sieg and Siegling 1949. 

59 Edition by Bernhard 1965. 

60 See Sieg and Siegling 1949, 46 (translation). 
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B 33 a2 || dharmasomäfine udānalankārne satkäravärgäntse pdrwe(s)s(e) pake | Il 


subhädrenne ll yetwe šāsantse pelke samāīīie sotri krenttintso soylīte wewe[a3]fiu 


In the Udänälankära of Dharmasoma, first part of the Satkäravarga. || In [the tune] 
Subhādra || The ornament of the teaching, the solemn utterance (udāna),*' [is] named the 
token proper to the monk, the satiating of the good ones.” 


End of the first part of the commentary of the Satkaravarga (chap. XIII), in meter 
of 21+21+18+13 syllables, beginning of the second part, in (tune) Subhadra, meter 
of 20+22+10+15 syllables. 

In the latter example (B 33), by contrast with the former (B 28), the beginning 
of a chapter, composed in verse, starts with some general and pious statements 
before the text proper to the commentary itself. Accordingly, additions made by 
the redactor or copyist were also composed in verse and integrated into the main 
text. Mutilated colophons of similar structure are found in B 8 a7, 64 b7, 68 a3. 

In B 51 one first reads, until line b3, the end of the commentary of the 
Šīlavarga (Uv., chap. VI), concerning the stanzas Uv. VI.16-18, in meter 4 x 12 
syllables (rhythm 5/7). The commentary of the Sucaritavarga (chap. VII) begins 
in line b5; this part is written in meter 4 x 17 syllables (rhythm 6/6/5), named 
Niskramanta. The transition between the two chapters was partly in verse, in 
stanza 78, followed by the colophon and the meter of the next chapter, presum- 
ably noted as || niskramāntne ll. 

In his commentary, Werner Thomas“ proposed restoring the last pdda of the 
stanza 78 (4 x 12 syllables), as follows: 


(sucaritavärg‘) sanmäm tu päklyausso (78) 


Es wird der (Sucaritavarga) kommen. Höret auch das. 


It is however more likely that in this verse part the names of the chapters (varga-, 
transposed by Toch. B kraupe, lit. ‘group, gathering’) in question were translated 
into Tocharian. I would then restore the two last pādas of the stanza 78 as follows: 


(: papassorfiesse Spälmem kraupe ompostäm : krent-yamorsse no se) šanmūm tu päklyausso 


After the excellent chapter pertaining to observance (Sila-) comes this one pertaining to 
good behavior (sucarita-). Listen [plural] to it! 


61 Sieg and Siegling 1949, 142 (glossary). 

62 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1949, 54 (translation). 

63 Thomas 1987, 224, following the text given in Sieg and Siegling 1949, 74-75 (translation), 
n. 9. Translation: ‘The [chapter] Sucaritavarga will come. Listen [plural] also to that". 

64 Sieg and Siegling 1949, 116 (glossary); Adams 2013, 238. 
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Toch. B papāssorītesse kraupe translates Skt. Sila-varga-, and krent-yamorsse, 
scil. kraupe, translates Skt. sucarita-varga-. Toch. B papassorrie ‘observance’® is 
the standard equivalent of Skt. šīla- ‘moral conduct, morality’, B krent-yamor 
lit. ‘good action’ is the calque of Skt. su-carita- ‘good behavior’.” 

This restoration is effectively supported by the transition between the 
Kamavarga (chap. II) and the Trsnavarga (chap. III) in B 8 a7, where one reads 
the end of the stanza 40, in meter 4 x 25 (rhythm 5/5/8/7). The next chapter will 
be in meter 4 x 18 (rhythm 7/7/4): 


(: püdfiükte kässi yselmess=o)mpostäm yokaisse ce kraupe wena tū fike tansa päklyausso 40 
Il dharmasomáfifie (udänalankärne kamavarg āra || hetuphalne II) 


‘After the one pertaining to desire (käma-), the Buddha-lord the teacher (guru-) taught this 
chapter pertaining to thirst (trsnä-). Listen [plural] now to this out of love!’ In the Udänä- 
lankara of Dharmasoma the Kāmavarga has come to an end. II In the (tune) Hetuphala II. 


Toch. B ySelme is one of the equivalents of Skt. kāma- ‘desire’, B yoko/yokiye 
(obl. sg. yokai), lit. ‘thirst’ is the standard equivalent” of Skt. trsna- ‘thirst, long- 


ing, craving’.” 


Therefore, on the basis of these extracts, one can see that the transition be- 
tween chapters could be indicated twice, 1) by the colophon itself, which was non 
metrical, 2) by the naming of the chapters as integrated to the narrative 
commentary in verse. 

A similar, albeit somewhat shorter, transition can be found in a different 
manuscript of the same work,” which contains the end of the second part of the 
commentary to the Cittavarga (Uv., chap. XXXI): 


65 Actually the abstract based on the preterit participle papdssu of the verb päsk- ‘to observe’ in 
the moral sense; its Toch. A match is pāpsune. 

66 Monier-Williams 1899, 1079a; Bechert, Röhrborn and Hartmann 1973-2018, vol. 4, 407b. 

67 Monier-Williams 1899, 1223a; Bechert, Röhrborn and Hartmann 1973-2018, vol. 4, 386b. 

68 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1949, 12-13 (translation); Thomas 1987, 152. For sake of conven- 
ience, I have filled the lacuna with one of the tune’s names which have the meter 4 x 18 syllables 
(rhythm 7/7/4). Other well recorded meters of the same structure would be bahupayikne, 
vilumpagatine, vemacitremne, tesakaccämne, klampäryaine, etc.; the first two belong to the 
meters used for the Udānastotra, see Peyrot 2016, 319. 

69 Sieg and Siegling 1949, 160 (glossary). 

70 Sieg and Siegling 1949, 158 (glossary). 

71 Edgerton 1953, 256b; Bechert, Röhrborn and Hartmann 1973-2018, vol. 2, 389b. 

72 Belonging to the Pelliot collection, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris. 
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PK NS 22 a2 (kartse pelaikne) arttau taka poyši-kdississe sütär warfiai [a3] (lacuna of 13 syl- 
lables = pada 114d) 114 udànalankarne cittavärggäntse [a4] (wate pake)” 


(The good Law) has been approved beginning with the Sütra belonging to the omniscient, 
the teacher. [114c] (...) In the Udanalankara, second part of the Cittavarga. 


The meter of this part was of 21/21/18/13 syllables, the second part of 4 x12 syl- 
lables (rhythm 5/7). The third part is in meter 4 x 12 syllables (rhythm 5/7). One 
cannot exclude that this sentence ended with the verb dra ‘is finished’, but this 
was not required. 

Several narrative and dramatic works are found in the Toch. B corpus. They 
may include the mention of the donors, i.e., people who ordered the copy of the 
manuscripts, as found above in Tocharian A. 


B 519 a4 ///(po)yšimne ll pravešakk āra M ce po(sta)k lipijfiake... (paiyka) ... (5) (wa)rwantsa 
yätkare pai(katsi) (4 syllables lacuna) wejiäre 


... to the omniscient. || The intermede has come to an end. || This book NN., expert in writing, 
has written ... (5) Because of that NN., ... (and) NN. the receiver ordered (plural) to write, ... 
they said ...”* 


This extract gives the colophon of a part of a short scene, named pravesaka- 
‘interlude’, a term of Sanskrit dramaturgy.” It is found in both languages in the 
same phrase, placed between double dandas: Toch. B, IOL Toch 140 b1 pravesak 
āra; Toch. A pravesakk āra in A 288 b5 (inserted in the first act), YO I.1 a7, YO III.5 
a4. On the basis of colophons in Toch. A (see above, p. 350), it is safe to assume 
that the sentence beginning with ce postak contained the name of the scribe and 
the verb ‘to write’; in addition, the next sentence, in line 5, mentioned the 
commission of copying by named donors. In the first part of the colophon, 
lipijüake,’° the nominative singular, has been borrowed from Buddhist Sanskrit 
lipijfiaka-, masc., a typically Middle Indic -ka-derivative of Skt. lipi-jfia- ‘one who 
can write'," near equivalent of lipi-kara- *writer, scribe' (Epic Skt.) or lipika- 


73 Revised edition and restoration by Pinault, put on CEToM together with Malzahn and Peyrot 
(February 2012): «https://cetom.univie.ac.at/?m-pkns22» (accessed on 22 April 2022). 

74 Compare Sieg and Siegling 1953, 322. 

75 Monier-Williams 1899, 692c; Pinault 2015, 585b. 

76 Despite the fading of the script and the bad state of the paper, this word is still readable. No 
reading in Sieg and Siegling 1953, 322, nor on the Tocharica site of TITUS project: «http://titus. 
fkidg1.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/tocharic/tht.htm> (accessed on 11 April 2022). 

77 Monier-Williams 1899, 902c. One of numerous compounds meaning 'knowing X, expert in 
X’, see laksana-jfia-, marma-jfia-, rasa-jfia-, dosa-jüa-, etc. 
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‘writer, clerk, scribe’.’® Besides, the standard Skt. term lekhaka- ‘writer, scribe, 
clerk’” has been borrowed under the form Toch. B lekhäke ‘copyist, scribe'.*? 

In examining the previous observations, it appears that the ‘syntax’ of To- 
charian colophons was not just a matter of the spatial and graphic division of the 
text. It may include several traits perceptible through listening carefully, 
involving changes of tunes (and corollary meters). This was bound presumably 
by the need to mark the articulation of a long work which ought to be recited and 
read in public, not simply reserved for private and silent reading. 


6 Colophons and verses of praise 


The boundaries are fuzzy between colophon, praise of the copyist’s writing, and 
wishes of the donors or on behalf of them. Examples of combinations of these 
three different genres exist. Such practice was begun as soon as the colophon 
itself could be composed in verse. Alternatively, it could include verse parts 
borrowed from other types of texts. In Sanskrit manuscripts found in the northern 
oases of the Tarim Basin, one finds often short colophons or wishes - often 
reduced to one sentence - of the copyist, but in Tocharian B (less often A), not in 
Sanskrit. The standard wish reads in prose: ‘May we all become Buddhas!’, Toch. 
A ponis tākimds ptafiktan, see for instance the colophon of the first act of the 
MSN.® Needless to say, this kind of utterance is found in various types of pious 
works.” The wish to attain Buddhahood is met as the conclusion of an intriguing 
bilingual piece (B 605),® which contains a syllabary of the Brahmi script on the 
recto, with divisions expressed in Toch. A. The verso tells in Toch. B that these 
twelve writing exercises have been ordered by Dharmacandra, out of his wish for 
the dignity of Buddha; then standard goals follow, such as being freed from the 
circle of births and meeting with Maitreya. The text ends in Toch. A, between 
double dandas, by the mention of the profane name of the donor, Tonkitsa. 
Immediately before one reads the following statement in Toch. B: B 605 b6 se ce 
amok aklyiyentrā po pafifidkte takoyem, ‘Who may learn this art [scil. of writing], 


78 Edgerton 1953, 462b. 

79 Monier-Williams 1899, 901b. 

80 Reference in Adams 2013, 608. 

81 YQI.10 b8. This long colophon, starting on line b5, mentioned several donors, some of which 
bear OU names or titles (such as Cor), see Ji Xianlin, Winter and Pinault 1998, 64-65 and 66. 

82 Peyrot 2014, 134-136 and 2016, 322-323. 

83 See Sieg and Siegling 1953, 387. 
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may they all become Buddha!’* It is clear that the merit based on writing words 
issued by the Buddha extended from the copyist to the commissioner of the copy. 

The praise of writing (Skt. lekhana-stava-) was a genre pertaining to colo- 
phons, as colophons may include praises and wishes in prose, and frequently in 
verse, in Tocharian. This genre is best known by an extremely interesting, albeit 
non-canonical, text, the Tocharian Udänastotra, which existed in both A and B 
languages. The Toch. B Udānastotra is almost entirely preserved.* The main part 
consists of 31 stanzas of 4 x 18 syllables (rhythm 7/7/4), corresponding to the 33 
chapters of the Udänavarga. The Udänastotra, lit. ‘praise of the Udana’, is a poetic 
work, being ancillary to the Udānavarga. In udäna-stotra-, as in 
udāna+alamkāra-, the word udāna- refers to the Udānavarga, whose original title 
was indeed Ūdāna,** taken from the Pali Udāna, even though it includes almost 
all the verses found in the Pali Dhammapada and the Gandhari Dharmapada. 

Actually, the Udānastotra does not praise the Udäna(varga) much itself, but 
the act of writing it, precisely for copying each of its successive chapters. Each 
stanza of the Udanastotra is devoted to one (occasionally two) chapters of the 
Udāna(varga), and contains stereotyped statements, variations and wishes on 
the basis of a keyword or the basic notion which comprises the title of each varga. 
Every stanza or at least nearly all contain a form of the Toch. B verb paik-/pik- ‘to 
write’. 

Example: the 27" (alternatively 21%) stanza, linked to the Drohavarga, chap. XIV 
of the Udänavarga: 


PK AS 4A b2-4 paiykalfiesa drohavarg akälk knitdr-fi serkene po cmelasse : 
mamāntas ra yolainne mā fii t(ä)koy mantalyfie kuce s krentämnne : 
kausentai ra sanamne mä wer Sono wsi-nd nta tarkoym tranko : 
aknātsaimpa se $malyfie mā ni tākoy Sänmimar krentämmp=ese 27 


May through the writing of the Drohavarga my wish come true in the circle of all births. [a] 
May I not bear malice towards an evil person, even if he is malicious, nor towards those who 


84 Actually, Toch. B parifidkte, for standard pafidkte, is singular, which is triggered by the 
preceding quantifier po ‘all’, being indifferent to number as determinative. Differently Peyrot 
2013, 706. 

85 Discovered and first edited by Lévi 1933, 40 and 57-71; revised edition and translation by 
Pinault 1990, 58-67. Further discussion of the structure and import of the whole text by Peyrot 
2016, 306-324. The edition and translation of the fragments has been made available on the 
CEToM site by Pinault and Malzahn in 2012. In Toch. A, only one fragment is preserved, A 391 
(THT 1025), which gives the bilingual text (Sanskrit/Toch. A) of the final stanzas of the Marga- 
varga (Uv., chap. XII), followed by a colophon (line b 7) parallel to the one known entirely by the 
19" stanza of the Toch. B Udānastotra. 

86 See Bernhard 1969. 
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are good. [b] May even towards a murderous enemy hate [and] enmity not reside in me at 
all [and] may I abandon sin. [c] May I not have a meeting with an ignorant one [and] may I 
come together with good people.* 


Skt. droha- ‘malice, mischief’,** being the key word of the stanza, is rendered by 
Toch. B mantalyfie, abstract of mänt- ‘to destroy’, see also the pret. participle 
mamantau (b). 

On the basis of bilingual fragments Peyrot has shown that this Tocharian 
work followed the Udänavarga in Sanskrit, not translated, in the same manu- 
script. Thus, the Udänastotra can be deemed a collective colophon, alterna- 
tively a compendium of sub-colophons, based on some kind of enlarged praising 
colophon, whose individual stanzas could be re-used in every copy of the 
Udänavarga. Admittedly, this poetic exercise is not of very high literary quality. 
Nonetheless, such a work opens a window into the training and scholarship of 
the copyists who wrote the colophons in verse of various Buddhist works. As the 
sponsoring of the copy of manuscripts, as well as of other artefacts, had become 
an essential part of the lay-followers’ everyday Buddhist practice, the 
composition of colophons receives some significance for the whole culture of 
Central Asia. 
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87 Text and translation after Pinault (1987, 61 and 64—65), see also Pinault and Malzahn, CEToM 
(August 2013): <https://cetom.univie.ac.at/?m-pkas4a> (accessed on 11 April 2022). 
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Abbreviations 

CEToM A Comprehensive Edition of Tocharian Manuscripts: 
«https:/ /www.univie.ac.at/tocharian» 

IOL India Office Library, London. 

MaitrHami Maitrisimit, Hami recension. 

MaitrSángim X Maitrisimit, Sängim manuscript. 

MSN Maitreyasamiti-nätaka in Tocharian A. 

PK Pelliot Koutchéen, Bibliothéque nationale de France. AS = Ancienne Série, NS 
= Nouvelle Série. 

OU Old Uyghur. 

SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden. 

THT Tocharische Handschriften der (Berliner) Turfansammlung. Current standard 


inventory for the manuscripts of the Berlin collection, kept by the State 
Library at Berlin = Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz. 
Orientabteilung. 


Toch. A Tocharian A. 

Toch. B Tocharian B. 

Uv. Udänavarga. 

YQ Yangi manuscript ofthe MSN in Tocharian A. 
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Yukiyo Kasai 

Central Asian and Iranian Influence in Old 
Uyghur Buddhist Manuscripts: Book Forms 
and Donor Colophons 


Abstract: Two different Buddhist traditions played an essential role in introduc- 
ing Buddhism to the Uyghurs - the Tocharian and the Chinese - both of which 
cultivated their respective Buddhist cultures in the Turfan area. Gradually, the 
Uyghurs learned increasingly more of Chinese Buddhist culture, due to a close 
diplomatic relationship the neighbouring oasis state of Dunhuang (35), and the 
majority of Old Uyghur Buddhist texts were translated from Chinese. However, 
Old Uyghur book forms and donor colophons show that the Uyghurs did not 
simply imitate Chinese Buddhist culture. Instead, they developed their own book 
and manuscript culture from a diverse context, drawing elements from the re- 
gion’s various Buddhist traditions. Moreover, traces even of an Iranian influence 
can be perceived in the Buddhist colophons - transmitted via Manichaeism. 


1 Introduction 


The Uyghurs, a Turkic-speaking nomadic tribe, established an empire known as 
the East Uyghur Kaganate in Mongolia, c. 744-840. Following the empire’s de- 
mise in 840, the majority of Uyghurs moved into the eastern part of the Tianshan 
(Chin. X Ill) region to found what became the West Uyghur Kingdom (second half 
of the ninth to the thirteenth century).' This kingdom continued to exist even after 
the rise of Cinggiz Khan (1162?-1227), to whom the Uyghur king at that time 
voluntarily submitted, and the establishment of the Mongolian Empire (1206- 
1368). In the span of this long period, from the mid-eighth century to the four- 
teenth, the Uyghurs experienced fundamental religious changes. Originally, they 
had maintained traditional beliefs shared with other nomadic tribes, in which 
Heaven played an essential role. However, Manichaeism, a tradition founded in 
the third century in Babylonia, was introduced during the period of the East 


1 The history of the Uyghurs is discussed in many books and articles. See, e.g., Mackerras 1990; 
Golden 1992, 155-172; Sinor, Geng Shimin, and Kychanov 1998. For a detailed study on the 
Uyghurs’ migration eastward, see, e.g., Moriyasu 2015b. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CO TIZTETNI This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110795271-013 
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Uyghur Kaganate.’ Scholars suggest that the third Uyghur ruler Bügü Kagan’s 
(759-779) support for that religion was a significant political decision’ that gen- 
erated strong resentment among Uyghurs who maintained their traditional be- 
liefs. Despite this resentment, from the end of the eighth century onward, the 
Manichaean religion and its followers received the continuous support of the 
Uyghur rulers. 

Manichaeism remained the dominant religion of the Uyghurs for a while after 
their migration to the Tianshan area. There, however, through exchanges with 
the local Buddhist inhabitants, primarily the Chinese and the Tocharians (Indo- 
European language speakers) the Uyghurs gradually converted to Buddhism. In 
the second half of the tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
after a short period of co-existence with Manichaeism, the Uyghurs’ primary reli- 
gion became Buddhism.* Buddhism enjoyed a favoured position among the 
Uyghurs until the end of the Mongolian period (1363). During that time, the 
Uyghurs produced Buddhist texts in their own language. At first, both Tocharian 
and Chinese texts served as sources for Old Uyghur translations, but as the 
Uyghurs mainly absorbed Chinese Buddhism, Chinese texts were increasingly 
their primary source.” From the tenth century onward, the West Uyghur King- 
dom's close relationship to Dunhuang (kā) - its neighbouring oasis state and 
an important Buddhist centre in Northwest China — played an essential role in 
this transition. This does not mean, however, that the Tocharian Buddhist tradi- 
tion was eliminated. It is also possible that some Manichaean elements were re- 
tained, even after the Uyghur conversion to Buddhism. The Uyghurs also had 
connections to the Song-Dynasty (960-1279, X) and the Khitan Empire (907- 
1125, in Chinese sources known as Liao i&), but were of a lesser degree than the 
Dunhuang connections. Thus, it was on the basis of these varied sources that 
Uyghur Buddhist culture was established. 


2 On the introduction of Manichaeism to the Uyghurs, see, e.g., Moriyasu 1991, 31-32; Moriyasu 
2004a, 33-35; Moriyasu 2015a; Clark 2000; Clark 2009. 

3 See, e.g., Yoshida 2011, 46; Yoshida (forthcoming), [6]. Yoshida notes that several scholars 
present this point of view. 

4 On the introduction of Buddhism to the Uyghurs, see, e.g., Moriyasu 1990; Moriyasu 1991, 147— 
174; Moriyasu 2004a, 174-209; Moriyasu 2015c; Tremblay 2007. 

5 Johan Elverskog gives an overview of the extant Old Uyghur Buddhist texts that have been 
published up to 1997. See Elverskog 1997. 

6 See, e.g., Kudara 1983, 201; Röhrborn 1997, 551; Rong 2001. 
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2 The book form of Old Uyghur Buddhist texts 


The diverse exchanges in which Uyghur Buddhist culture developed are evident 
in the form of the books containing Buddhist texts. To date, a few extant Old 
Uyghur Buddhist texts have been identified that share some features with Mani- 
chaean texts, including the form of the manuscripts, in which they are found, i.e. 
the codex. For example, two fragments in Old Uyghur, Pelliot Ouigour 1 (Fig. 1) 
and Mainz 131 [T II. Y 37] (Fig. 2), are codices.’ 

The former was found in the so-called library cave at Dunhuang, which was 
probably closed in the first half of the eleventh century, and thus may be dated 
prior to the closure.* This fragment is identified as a part of the Araņemi-Jātaka.” 
The date of the latter fragment, which contains a biography of Buddha Sakya- 
muni, remains unknown.” However, it shares some linguistic features, such as 
the use of the converb -(X)pAn," with Manichaean texts, the production of which 
predates most of the Old Uyghur Buddhist texts. Hence, both texts may be 
grouped together with the earliest Buddhist texts written in Old Uyghur. Another 
similarity with Manichaean manuscripts evidenced in Pelliot Ouigour 1 is the use 
of horizontal writing that is also used in Manichaean codex books.” Conversely, 
the Uyghur script is usually written vertically. While Buddhism was being intro- 
duced, the Buddhists may well have been attempting to attract Manichaean 
Uyghurs by imitating features of Manichaean written culture, such as codex form 
and horizontal writing. 

Very early on, however, the Uyghur Buddhists seem to have begun adopting 
manuscript forms that were widespread in many Buddhist cultural regions. In 
addition to the codex or booklet (Figs 1, 2 and 7), the pothi book (Figs 3 and 4), 
which was and still is the most common form for Buddhist texts in Tibet, India 
and so on, the scroll (Fig. 5) and the concertina (Fig. 6) (a form of book folded in 
accordion-style) were adopted for writing Old Uyghur Buddhist texts. The frag- 


7 Images of these fragments are available online: <http://idp.bl.uk> and <http://turfan.bbaw.de/ 
dta/mainz/images/mainz0131_seitel.jpg> (accessed on 12 July 2022). On the left side of the frag- 
ment Mainz 131, the trace of the binding is visible. 

8 For a discussion of the general dating of the manuscripts found in the so-called library cave 
in Dunhuang and other problems to do with Old Uyghur manuscripts found in other caves, see 
Moriyasu 1985, 3-4, 15-17. 

9 About the detailed study of this fragment, see Hamilton 1986, 1-20. 

10 About the detailed study of this fragment, see Laut 1983. 

11 On this converb, see Eral 2004, 308-310. 

12 Other examples of codices with Buddhist content written horizontally are listed in Moriyasu 
2015c, 623. 
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mentary condition of many of the manuscripts makes it difficult to identify their 
form. Even when a manuscript form is identifiable, it does not necessarily tell of 
a relationship between form and chronology, or between form and a particular 
Buddhist school, for only a few manuscripts can be dated.” As a result, this sub- 
ject calls for more comprehensive and detailed research. The article here presents 
the problems in using various book forms among the Old Uyghur manuscripts 
and poses solutions for them. 

Regarding the process of Buddhism’s introduction to the Uyghurs discussed 
above, the Tocharians — whose Buddhist culture was closely connected with In- 
dian book-making traditions — are the most likely to have introduced the pothi 
book form to the Uyghurs. While the majority of Tocharian Buddhist texts were 
written on wide pothi leaves (see, e.g., Fig. 8), Uyghur Buddhists used both wide 
and portrait-oriented pothi leaves for their texts (see, e.g., Figs 3 and 4). Old 
Uyghur manuscripts share this feature with those of the Sogdian Buddhists. In 
place of the terms ‘wide’ and ‘portrait’, the form Sogdian pothi texts take is de- 
fined by the Iranists with the terms ‘short-lined’ and ‘long-lined’. In the short- 
lined version of the Sogdian pothi form, the lines of text are written parallel to the 
short side of the leaf, while in the long-lined form, the lines run parallel to the 
long side of the leaf. Unlike Old Uyghur Buddhist manuscripts in the Uyghur 
script, which commonly use vertical writing, Sogdian texts in Sogdian script can 
be written both vertically and horizontally. Thus, if the writing direction of the 
script in a long-lined form is horizontal, it corresponds to the Old Uyghur wide 
pothi form. If the script direction is vertical, it corresponds to the Old Uyghur por- 
trait pothi form. Further complicating the matter is that the original form chosen 
by the scribe could be reinterpreted by the reader. A reader may have chosen to 
read a text vertically, even though the scribe had written the text horizontally, or 
vice versa. The writing and reading direction of the script, therefore, affects the 
scholars’ decision in determining the book form, which, in any case, is not always 
determinable.“ Despite these difficulties, there exist several manuscripts, in 
which scholars can determine the writing and reading directions. Based on these 
manuscripts, it may be surmised that the Sogdian Buddhist texts were written 


13 Many scholars discuss the linguistic and philological features that can be used for dating the 
manuscripts. While the various criteria and methods for dating civil documents have been es- 
tablished, the dating of Buddhist manuscripts still presents many problems due to their charac- 
teristics as translated literature and sacred text. See, e.g., Moriyasu 2004b. 

14 The images of Sogdian fragments preserved in the Berlin Turfan Collection are available 
online: <http://turfan.bbaw.de/dta/index.html> and <http://idp.bl.uk> (accessed on 12 July 
2022). Because of this accessibility, the images are not presented in this article. 
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both in wide and portrait pothi form, although it remains unclear how frequently 
each of these forms were used.” 

The role of the Sogdians in the introduction of Buddhism to the Uyghurs is a 
significant subject of scholarly discussion. Two major theories circulate on the 
general introduction of Buddhism to the Turkish-speakers, to which Uyghurs also 
number. One theory claims that Sogdians had already introduced Buddhism to 
the Turkish-speakers in the period of the first Turkish Kaganate (552-630) in Mon- 
golia, under whose rule the Uyghurs lived and was the predecessor of the East 
Uyghur Kaganate. The other theory, posits that most of the Uyghurs converted to 
Buddhism only after their migration to the Eastern Tianshan area under the in- 
fluence of the Tocharians and the Chinese. The former theory is dubbed the ‘Sog- 
dian hypothesis’, and the latter the ‘Tocharian hypothesis’. A few reports in 
Chinese sources indicate contact between the rulers of the first Turkish Kaganate 
and Buddhism.” Up to now, however, no archaeological finds show the spread of 
Buddhism in the former territory of the Turkish Kaganate in Mongolia. Thus, any 
interest in Buddhism in that period seems to have been limited to the personal 
interests of individual Turkish rulers. Furthermore, the Sogdians converted to 
Buddhism, absorbing Chinese Buddhist culture, most likely after their migration 
into the regions near China. Furthermore, most Sogdian Buddhist texts were 
translated from Chinese." The comparative studies of extant Sogdian and Old 
Uyghur Buddhist texts show that Sogdian texts did not directly serve as models 
for any Old Uyghur translations.” Moreover, when Uyghurs converted to Bud- 
dhism, Sogdians did not seem to play a central role as intermediaries. 


15 Reck 2009 discusses this problem in detail. At times the foliation is given but appears in a 
different direction to that of the main text. For example, when the main text is written vertically, 
the foliation at the top of the manuscript is given horizontally. Keeping the text in the correct 
direction according to the foliation (with the lines of the main text running vertically), the folia- 
tion is legible. If the text is turned and held horizontally, the foliation is in the wrong direction. 
In the latter instance, the scribe has decided the writing direction and (perhaps unintentionally) 
showed it to the readers. 

16 The theories are represented in the following sources. See, e.g., Laut 1986; Moriyasu 1990; 
Moriyasu 2015c. Scholars supporting the Sogdian theory also see a strong influence of Tocharian 
Buddhists on Uyghurs after their migration. See, e.g., Geng Shimin, Laut and Pinault 2004a and 
2004b. 

17 Xavier Tremblay summarizes those sources: Tremblay 2007. 

18 On the introduction of Buddhism to the Sogdians and research on Sogdian Buddhist texts, 
see, e.g., Yoshida 1991; Yoshida 1993; Tremblay 2007, 89-97; Yoshida 2009a. 

19 Not many texts that are both in Sogdian and Old Uyghur have been preserved. Aranemi- 
Jataka and Dašakarmapathāvadānamālā are two such examples of texts both in Sogdian and Old 
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However, there is evidence of some Sogdian involvement in Uyghur Buddhist 
material culture. Yutaka Yoshida argues that the Uyghur Buddhists in Turfan 
probably owned and read Sogdian Buddhist texts as the colophons added to 
some Sogdian Buddhist texts contain Turkish names.” Thus, a connection be- 
tween the Uyghur Buddhists and the Sogdian texts cannot be discounted. As 
mentioned above, the Sogdians used pothi book forms. It remains unclear 
whether both forms were already adopted in the period when the Sogdian Bud- 
dhist texts were used primarily by the Sogdians themselves or only became wide- 
spread when Uyghur Buddhists implemented them. The history of the use of 
these two pothi forms for Old Uyghur and Sogdian Buddhist texts and their ori- 
gins remains an interesting future research topic. 

Moreover, another question that remains unanswered is whether the various 
pothi forms reflect different stages in the historical development of Old Uyghur 
Buddhist book culture or whether or not they correlate with the particular Bud- 
dhist traditions that impacted on the Uyghurs. Scholars are aware of famous Bud- 
dhist texts translated from Tocharian to Old Uyghur, Maitrisimit, ‘Meeting with 
Maitreya, the Future Buddha’, and Dašakarmapathāvadānamālā, ‘The annulus 
of legends which refer to the ten kinds of actions’. Up to now, three large manu- 
scripts have been identified as copies of the Maitrisimit. They have been refer- 
enced according to the place of their discovery - in Sāngim, Murtuk, and Hami — 
and each is written on wide pothi leaves.” The majority of the Dasakar- 
mapathāvadānamālā manuscripts have been preserved in Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg. They too are all written on wide pothi leaves.” In all cases, the book form 
and the origin of the original text appear to reasonably link to each other. 

Conversely, the scroll form seems to have been adopted by the Chinese Bud- 
dhist community. The Old Uyghur version of the Chinese apocryphal sutra Sdkiz 
Yükmäk Yaruk Sudur (Chin. Foshuo tiandi bayang shenzhoujing ‘it Kth/ (Gt 
Ju4% [Mantrasütra of the Eight Principles of Heaven and Earth as Spoken by the 


Uyghur. A comparative study of the texts shows that the Sogdian and Old Uyghur versions share 
no direct relationship. See, e.g., Sundermann 2001, 340; Sundermann 2006, 718-720. 

20 Yoshida 2007, 63-66; Yoshida 2008, 340-344. 

21 The Sāngim and Murtuk manuscripts have been catalogued. See Laut and Wilkens 2017. The 
facsimiles of the Hami manuscripts have been partly published in several editions. See, e.g., 
Geng Shimin and Klimkeit 1988. Peter Zieme published two additional fragments preserved in 
the Otani Collection (Kyoto), see Zieme 2000b. Though also in the wide pothi book form the frag- 
ments do not belong to any of the above mentioned manuscripts. 

22 The manuscripts preserved in the Berlin Turfan Collection have been catalogued and edited. 
See Ehlers 1987; Wilkens 2010; Wilkens 2016. The fragments preserved in St. Petersburg have 
been edited in Shögaito, Tugusheva and Fujishiro 1998. 
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Buddha], T. 2897), for example, survives in various manuscripts and block prints, 
and one of the oldest manuscripts found in Dunhuang Or.8212(104) is a scroll of 
this text.” Although the manuscript’s place of production remains undecided, a 
close connection to Chinese Buddhist culture is evident in the manuscript’s form. 
This does not, however, mean that the scroll was always used for texts translated 
from Chinese, nor that it became dominant among the Old Uyghur Buddhist manu- 
scripts due to the transition to Chinese sources. On the contrary, the pothi book 
seems to have been used continuously as the main book form for Old Uyghur 
Buddhist texts. The manuscripts of texts translated from Chinese - such as the 
Suvarnaprabhäsottamasütra (T. 665.16) or Vimalakirtinirdesasütra (T. 475.14) - 
were largely produced as pothi books.” 

The use of the book form for Old Uyghur Buddhist texts changed slightly when 
block printing techniques were introduced in the Mongolian period (thirteenth- 
fourteenth century). The concertina form was often adopted for block-printed texts, 
although the pothi book continued as the dominant form for manuscripts.” Also, 
according to Yükei Hirai, in Dunhuang the codex or booklet seems to have become 
accessible from the tenth century onwards. Among the Old Uyghur Buddhist 
texts, however, a few manuscripts exist in that form, although it was the standard 
form for the Manichaean texts that were the forerunners of Buddhist ones. The 
codex or booklet seems to have been used continuously at least in small numbers 
after the Uyghurs’ religious transition from Manichaeism to Buddhism. 

The above facts show that the Uyghurs developed their manuscript culture 
based on the variety of Buddhist traditions in the region. The Old Uyghur Bud- 
dhist texts were usually translated from Chinese, so it is likely a strong absorption 
of the Chinese book tradition took place. The Uyghurs, however, did not follow 


23 The image will be published online: <http://idp.bl.uk> (accessed on 4 August 2022). The frag- 
ments preserved in the Berlin Turfan Collection have been catalogued. See Raschmann 2012. On 
the complete edition of this text, see, e.g., Oda 2015. 

24 The fragments of the Suvarnaprabhäsottamasütra preserved in the Berlin Turfan Collec- 
tion have been fully catalogued. On the book format of the different manuscripts, see 
Raschmann 2000, 13-52. Peter Zieme edited and published the Old Uyghur version of the Vima- 
lakīrtinirdešasūtra, see Zieme 2000a. 

25 The block-printed texts preserved in the Berlin Turfan Collection have been catalogued com- 
pletely with information on book formats, see Yakup and Knüppel 2007; Yakup 2008; Yakup 
2009. 

26 Hirai 1984, 23. Jean-Pierre Drége discusses the technical development of the codex booklet 
form, see Drége 2018, 27-28. Sam van Schaik also discusses book forms based on Tibetan mate- 
rials from Dunhuang, see van Schaik 2006, 62-64. Very recently Imre Galambos discussed vari- 
ous book forms of the Chinese manuscripts from Dunhuang, including codices, see Galambos 
2020, 32-36. 
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the Chinese tradition entirely preferring instead to adhere to the Buddhist tradi- 
tions widespread in Central Asia, which maintained closer ties to India. 


3 The template of Old Uyghur Buddhist 
colophons 


Unlike the book forms, the contents of Old Uyghur Buddhist texts clearly show a 
strong connection to Chinese Buddhism. This applies not only to the sutras di- 
rectly translated from Chinese, but also to the colophons Uyghur donors added 
individually at the end of copied or printed sutras, commentaries or eulogies. In 
such colophons, the donors give the date of copying or printing, explain the rea- 
son for their donation, and wish for the fulfilment of their religious goal through 
the merit gathered by this donation activity. When writing their colophons the 
Uyghur Buddhists adopted the Chinese colophon template.” Most of the donor 
colophons follow this template. This is evidenced in the colophon appended to 
the Sängim manuscript of Maitrisimit, dating from the tenth century.” Thus, it 
seems that a template for the donor colophons was created shortly after the in- 
troduction of Buddhism to Uyghurs. Almost all the components of Chinese colo- 
phons are to be found in Old Uyghur ones, in precisely the same order:” 

— Section 1: beginning formula 

— Section 2: date 

— Section 3: names of the donors 

— Section 4: reasons for copying or printing the text or texts 

— Section 5: dedication of religious merit 

— Section 6: donor or donors” wishes 

— Section 7: ending formula 


Section 1 and Section 7 appear only in Old Uyghur colophons. While Section 1 
consists of only one word, yemd ‘now’, for Section 7 there are some varieties such 
as ädgü ädgü or sadu sadu, all of which mean ‘good’. The word yemd is generally 
used as the beginning formula in Old Uyghur and often appears at the beginning of 
a new sentence. The formula in Section 7 corresponds to the Sanskrit sadhu. These 
sections demonstrate the uniqueness of the Old Uyghur, but are not relevant to the 


27 Idiscussed this in detail in Kasai 2008, 37—44. 
28 See, e.g., Kasai 2008, 181-184 (colophon No. 82). 
29 Peter Zieme identifies, classifies, and discusses these entries, see Zieme 1992. 
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current discussion. The only essential difference between Chinese and Old Uyghur 
colophons is Section 5: Dedication of Religious Merit, which is generated through 
copying or printing Buddhist texts by donors. This section does not appear in 
Chinese colophons, but the corresponding section is contained in the Chinese 
prayer text (yuanwen KX) which were written by the Buddhists at various events, 
such as offerings and creating or repairing the grotto temples.? In the Chinese 
prayer text, after Section 5.1.: Dedication of Merit to the Guardians, the people to 
whom the donors want to dedicate merits (Section 5.2.) are mentioned according to 
their social rank, and to each of them, Section 6: Donor or Donors’ Wishes, are 
added, as in Old Uyghur colophons:*' 


JN Hé (Moon which is) over the city wall on the 8" February? 


Section 5.1. followed by Section 6 
(MK) Ae, SG ZS OE 
3E OC) BFA. 


.. All of those many good things should first be respectfully offered up to Brahma, Indra, 
the Four Heavenly Kings and the nàgas and gods of the eight classes. May their glory flour- 
ish and their divine power be limitless. (May those gods) support and protect the living be- 
ings and stabilize the state! 


Ļ 


E. KEANGGE: HERP GH, ARSE, BEDE GE. 


Section 5.2. followed by Section 6 

IF, DOW HEBES SAR ON BEE or: REEERE, Blicke Sd HS) 
RER ED, Wi AKE A ACHE, KAUR, RERE. XF, VA EKK 
Re ic: KUED, MEZA; FORE Are, S GE) ERA fg) DR 
. SURE, VK KE. ARMEE, Bali, BEE, 2878 GA) ZI, Fb Ti 
TECO. KEH, KAERRA I. WANGAN NG is TRAE Ti E) , 
SE TAL BUA; KAR, MEŽĀ. MB, A EKS Par ESE: AK 
Weise I iti BET, TASH, MERER. RR PE, EATS: AES 
Ya), ARREZ. 


SY 


kt mp = 


x 


30 The result of the comparative studies between Old Uyghur colophons, Chinese colophons 
and Chinese prayer texts on those sections is shown as a table with a detailed discussion in my 
book, see Kasai 2008, 42-43. 

31 The structure of the Chinese colophons and prayer texts differs from one another. Thus, the 
Old Uyghur colophons adopted only the Section 5 from the prayer texts, while the other sections 
follow the template of Chinese colophons. 

32 The text follows Huang Zheng and Wu Wei’s edition, see Huang Zheng and Wu Wei 1995, 
445—447. Their text is based on P. 2058 and P. 3566 which are copies of the same text. I put the 
corresponding entry number at the beginning of each entry. The following English translation is 
my own. Licia Di Giacinto (Bochum), Henrik Hjort Sgrensen (Bochum), and Hou Haoran 
(Bochum) gave me useful advice in making the translation. I appreciate their specialist support. 
I alone am responsible for any mistakes. 
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Moreover, holding this victorious merit, (I) next use it to adorn our holy sovereign of noble 
rank, the present Tiancheng (A pk) Emperor. May his holy longevity be prolonged in glory 
and (his) simple and honest manners spread for all time. The golden-wheel and dharma- 
wheel shall keep turning, the Buddha-sun shall shine together with the Shun (7£)-sun, and 
the inauspicious qi (4X) shall be swept away, and (the emperor) shall keep the ancestors’ 
shrine and shrines for the gods of earth and corn. Moreover, holding this victorious merit, 
(I) next use it to adorn the honourable position of our military governor of Hexi (JAPA). May 
he assist Heaven to make benefit for all beings and help the saints to pacify human beings. 
(His) merit shall be high like the mountains and peaks, and his longevity shall be deep and 
far away like the oceans. Also holding this victorious merit, (I) next use it to adorn (the 
following people): May the merit of ambassadors (Chin. fii HŒ) and supervisors (Chin. (5) 
be like the mountains and peaks; within the realm of 10000 li (4), may (they) be free from 
danger; may (they) be dedicated to the emperor's degrees, stabilize the state, and come 
back to the emperor's house again. Furthermore, holding this victorious merit, (I) use it to 
adorn our dou sengtong (#8144) of Hexi (V P5), nei sengtong heshang (V f£; NA), and 
all those other ones. May (they) distribute the imperial blessing at length and become State 
Preceptors of the coronation. May (they) sit on the stage-seat (==)? and praise the lumi- 
nous king's edification of others. Moreover, holding this victorious merit, (I) then use it to 
adorn all the government officials beginning with douwei (#%7#).” Their golden branches 
shall grow more and more, and their jade leaves flourish according to the seasons. May their 
increasing accomplishments solidify. (May they) link cities (to each other) for the protection 
of the state and build forts. After that, the world may be stabilized and the state be purified. 
(One) will not hear the name of war or rely on a military power's strength. 


Generally, the Old Uyghur colophons also follow this template. The number of 
people mentioned is sometimes higher than in the Chinese prayer texts, and they 
are identified through kinship terms and individual names rather than social 
ranks. That is to say, they are not rulers or high ranking officials as those appear- 
ing in Chinese prayer texts, but family members and relatives in Old Uyghur col- 
ophons. This section makes up the largest part of some colophons, as exemplified 
here: 


33 Thesearethe monk's ranks used in Dunhuang. On these ranks, see, e.g., Chikusa Masa'aki 1982. 
34 In the Taisho Tripitaka database, this term appears only in texts found in Dunhuang. The 
term seems to have been of common usage in Dunhuang. It is still unclear as to what it means 
exactly. As it appears along with the titles of high-ranking monks, it is probably a kind of seat 
reserved for those of high rank. 

35 It should be one of the government officials, but the exact rank and function is not clear. It 
is not listed, for example, in the table of government officials in the Tang Dynasty compiled by 
Mamoru Tonami, see Tonami 1998. 
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SI2 Kr. 86% 


Section 1 and Section 2 
missing 


Section 3 
lines1-2 [ ücärdini-kä akıgsı]z b(ä)k katig süzök kertg[ünc kGniilliig upase upasand] 


lines 1-2 ... [the layman] ... [and the laywoman] ... [who have] the insusceptible and immov- 
ably pure f[aith in the triratna], 


Section 4 
lines 2-3[ dd]gii-ldrin öp sakınıp ”R[ JımyS[ — bititü] tägindim(i)z : 


lines 2-3 have thought the [advantages] of the(?) ... and [had it written off]. 


Section 5 
lines 3-4 bo nom bititmäkdin turmis buyanıg ävirä ötünü täginür [biz(?)] 


lines 3-4 [We] allocate the merit that has arisen from copying this sütra: 


Section 5.1 followed by Section 6 

lines 4-7 [bo buyan ädgü lalmé kiičintā alltın yagız-takı allancsiz tälim tiši erkāk kut w(a)hšik 
ayaz-[taka — ]-L'R-NYNK t(ä)yridäm idok küc-läri küsün-läri asılıp üstälip [ ] bodunug 
k(a)rag apamukatäki adasızın tudasizin küyü küzätültutmak-lar bolzun  ] 


lines 4-7 ... [by power of this religious merit (punya)], the divine and sacred powers: of the 
infinitely numerous female and male guardian spirits below on the brown earth and [the 
female and male(?) gods(?) in the] clear sky may increase and grow ..., and [they may] guard 
and protect the people» for eternity without danger and distress! 


Section 5.2 followed by Section 6 

lines 7-26 ečim atsiz-ka ecim yam inal-ka : yäņ(g)äm sumak t(ä)yrim-kä[ — tur]ms$ buyamg 
nomlug dentanm(1)z äsän atari bäg-kä : ečim ādgii togrl[ 1]: yängäm ickálmis t(ä)yrim- 
kä : ecim ásáninal-ka yàggám el [.— ecim |]/ mal-ka : yängäm basana t(ä)yrim-kä : ecim 
bügicük inal-ka [yänäm -0’] ecim han kulı-ka : yängäm atay kunčuy-ka : ic küdicük-ká : 
[  ]kay-a Säli-kä : sumak t(ä)yrim-kä : kadın atam kädik totok bäg-kä [kadın anam ]-0' 
ecim basana ınal-ka : inim käräksiz-kä : kälinim tilik sang [ — ] el almis t(ä)yrim-kä : adaš- 
im bolmis-ka : ecim sang toyın ınal-ka[l J-K’: kızım atay kazka lazlanm kičig k(i)y-ä-kä : 
talana inal-ka : [ közünür-däki ko]p ädgülüg küsüS-läri kamp ’än kenintä burhan kutin 
bulmak-ları bolzun [| — árt]mis$ adm aZun-ka sanlıg bolms : ulug atam sujkar totok bägkä 
ulug anam [ ]W totok bägkä : ečim tudan ačari-ka : yängäm kutug t(ä)yrim-kä : tugmš 
atam ’K/z mal-k[a tug]mi$ anam ogul yetmiš t(ä)yrim-kä : ečim tagay inal-ka : yängäm sāvinč 


36 The fragment is now kept in St. Petersburg. For a transcription of the text, its German trans- 
lation, and a detailed study, including information on previous studies, see Kasai 2008, 269-272 
(colophon No. 152). 
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t(ä)yrim-kä anam üsták t(ä)yrim-kä : anam ana hatun t(ä)yrim-kä : bákümis totok-ka : atam 
karamuk mal-ka : anam ang kunčuy t(ä)yrim-kä : atam ódüs mal-ka : adak totok inal-ka : 
anam taz kün t(ä)yrim-kä anam buyančog t(ä)yrim-kä : äkäm tärim kunéuy t(ä)yrim-kä : 
yängäm tadarčm t(ä)yrim-kä : ecim atsız mal-ka ečim sansız mal-ka adaļšļim kutlug-ka : kama 
üd-lärintä ög-lärin köyül-lärin yıgınu umadın ärmäz yaramaz oron-larta tugmis ärsär ol ol oron- 
lanntin ozup kutrulup üstün tužit t(ä)yri yerintä burhan-lar uluS-ınta tugmak-lan bolzun 


lines 7-26 [Further, we allocate the merit]: my elder brother Atsız, my elder brother Yam 
Inal, my elder sister-in-law Sumak T(ä)nrim. [I allocate] the ... [acculmulated merit: our 
monk with dharma Asan Atari Bag, my older brother Ädgü Togril ... my elder sister-in-law 
Īčkālmiš T(ā)ņrim, my elder brother Asan Inal, my elder sister-in-law EI ..., [my elder 
brother] ... Inal, my sister-in-law Basana T(ä)yrim, my older brother Bágicük Inal, ..., my 
older brother Han Kuli, my older sister-in-law Atay Kunčuy, İč Kādičik, ... Kaya Sali, 
Sumak T(ä)nrim, my father-in-law Kädik Totok Bag, [my mother-in-law] ..., my older brother 
Basana Inal, my younger brother Käräksiz, my younger sister-in-law Tilik Sarig ... El Almi 
T(ä)yrim, my friend(?) Bolmis, my elder brother Sarig Toyın Inal, ..., my daughter Atay Kız, 
my daughters Kičig Kya, Takina Inal, ... [All] their [present] good wishes may be fulfilled, 
and after that, they may attain Buddhahood! [Further, we allocate the religious merit], to 
the deceased and to those who belong to the other existence: my grandfather Sinkar Totok 
Bag, my grandmother... Totok Bag, my older brother Tudan Atari, my older sister-in-law 
Kutug T(ä)nrim, my biological father 'K/Z Inal, my [biological] mother Ogul Yet-miš 
Tlā)ņrim, my older brother Tagay Inal, my older sister-in-law Sāvinč T(á)grim, my mother 
Üstäk T(á)grim, my mother Ana Hatun T(a)nrim, Bākūmiš Totok, my father Karamuk Inal, 
my mother Ang Kunčuy T(á)grim, my father Ödüš Inal, Adak Totok Inal, my mother Taz 
Kün T(a)nrim, my mother Buyančog T(a)nrim, my elder sister Tarim Kunčuy T(ā)ņrim, my 
elder sister-in-law Tadaréin T(a)nrim, my elder brother Atsız Inal, my elder brother Sansiz 
Inal, my friend(?) Kutlug, Karna Sali, Ana Hatun T(a)nrim, my friend(?) Elig, Yıgmıs 
T(ä)yrim, Kā/ig T(ä)nrim. If they cannot gather their hearts and senses in the time at their 
death and should be reborn in inappropriate» places, may they be delivered and liberated 
from these places and be reborn above in Tusita heaven, in the Buddha fields! 


Section 7 
line 27 sadu sadu ädgü ädgü. 


line 27 sādhu, sādhu! Good, good! 


The size of these sections in donor colophons reveals that Section 5, together with 
Section 6, constitutes the essential component for Uyghur donors. It differs from 
both Chinese colophons and prayer texts. Of the Buddhist colophons written in 
Central and Eastern Asian languages, only one Sogdian Buddhist colophon fea- 
tures a long list of people to whom religious merit is dedicated: 
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Pelliot Sogdien 8” 


Section 2 
The year of the prince ...., in Tuen-Huang, year of the tiger, sixth month, the fifteenth elapsed. 


Section 3 and Section 4 
Ordered to translate this sütra, ... Cwr’kk, son of Npt’yr, with sincere faith, of a pure spirit, 


with a view to....... of protection, of merit and of benefit, so that it may be a [170] protection 
and safeguard for all beings, so that everyone may obtain deliverance from sickness and 
misfortune. 

Section 5.2 


I dedicate this action of merit to my entire family: hand of my grandfather; of my grand- 
mother rwtprnö’yh ; of my father npt’yr ; of my mother pwtyé’yh ; of nwSy’n ; of Br’t’nh ; of 
mrkth, of krzBy’rt ; [175] of *rwtprnč ; of ywnéwyh ; of Swtt’kk ; of ’sk’té ; of 6*rprn. I add the 


37 The fragment is now kept in the Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris. The following Eng- 
lish translation is based on Emile Benveniste’s French translation of Sogdian text, see Benveniste 
1940, 113-115. Jessie Pons (Bochum) kindly checked and corrected the English translation. The 
original French translation is: L'année du prince ....., à Tuen-Huang, année du tigre, sixiéme 
mois, le quinze écoulé. A ordonné de traduire ce sūtra, .... Cwr'kk, fils de Npt'yr, avec une sincère 
foi, d'un esprit pur, en vue de ..... de la protection, du mérite et du bienfait, pour qu'il soit une 
[170] protection et une sauvegarde pour tous les étres, que chacun obtienne délivrance de la ma- 
ladie et du malheur. Je voue cette action de mérite à l'ensemble de ma famille : main de mon 
grand-père ; de ma grand-mère "rwtprnó'yh ; de mon père npt'yr ; de ma mère pwty6'yh ; de 
nwšy'n, de Br’t’nh, de mrkth, de krzßy’rt ; [175] de 'rwtprnč ; de ywnéwyh ; de Swtt’kk ; de ’sk’té ; de 
ó'rprn. J'y mēle le mérite de ceux de notre famille qui ont quitté cette existence : main de fytw'c ; 
de K's ; de nym'nh ; de y’n’kh ; de mws'kk ; wrö’n ; de ywsm’nch ; [180] de ywt'ywrh ; de BywtySyrh ; 
de r’m’kkh ; de s’w’nch ; de sttčry ; de yw3'kk ; de znyprn ; de y’nprn ; de mydp’nch ; de rsté’yh ; de 
sypwnh ; de my'mnh ; de rnpy’n ; de t’t’é (ou tyté ?) ; de "prtmy'n ; du deuxième rnpy’n ; de ywt’yt ; 
de pwty’n ; de nnpkkn (?) ; [185] de k’s’k ; de ynt’ ; de sa femme my’ö’yh ; de "nh ; de r’w’ys ; de 
toute la famille ; des parents .... ; des vivants et des morts ; des proches et des lointains ; des 
connaissances et des non-connaissances ; des défunts respectés ; de tous les étres des cinq exis- 
tences des trois mondes ; qu'ils aient ce mérite [190] pour la gloire du bodhisattva Aryavalo- 
kite$vara maitre des créatures, le plus haut des dieux. Moi, serviteur, Cwr’kk, puisse ce voeu 
m'étre accordé : que, avec les défunts (?) et avec les vivants, avec l'ensemble de ma race, que je 
sois sain et sans maladie, bienfaisant, méritant, m'efforcant pour le service du Buddha, du 
dharma et du samgha ; brave dans le don ; que jamais mon esprit ne se dresse contre moi en 
ennemi, avare et sans don, et qu'il ne lése pas. [195] Puissé-je étre assez fort et puissant pour 
pouvoir, par mes propres ressources, fonder un vihara et samgharama, y établir en respect de 
nombreux moines, les servir dans les quatre sortes d'indices, dans le don de nourriture (et) bois- 
son, de toutes sortes de vétements, dans le fait d'étendre le tapis (et) le lit et dans la médecine 
des remédes, avec soigneurs et serviteurs. Dans la bonne générosité de ce mérite, puissé-je ob- 
tenir [200] comme maitre Maitreya Buddha et lui faire respect selon la règle ; dans la bénédiction 
de l'état de Buddha, écouter la consolation (?) ; fermer la mauvaise voie à tous les étres des cinq 
existences et éteindre pour eux le mal ; obtenir moi-méme le signe de l'état de Buddha. 
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merit of those in our family who have left this existence: hand of Bytw’¢ ; of k’s ; of nym’nh ; 
of y’n’kh ; of mw3’kk ; of wrö’n ; of ywšm'nčh ; [180] of ywt'ywrh ; of BywtySyrh ; of r’m’kkh ; 
of s’w’nch ; of sttčry ; of ywS’kk ; of znyprn ; of y’nprn ; of myöß’nch ; of ršt6'yh ; of sypwnh ; 
of my’mnh ; of rnpy'n ; of PEČ (or tytč ?) ; of ’prtmy’n ; of the second rnpy’n ; of ywt'yt ; of 
pwty’n ; of nnpkkn (?) ; [185] of k’s’k ; of ynt’ ; of his wife my’6’yh ; of "nh ; of r’w’ys ; of the 
whole family; of parents ...; of the living and the dead; of the near and far; of knowledge 
and non-knowledge; of the respected dead; of all beings of the five existences of the three 
worlds; 


Section 6 

May they have this merit [190] for the glory of the Bodhisattva Āryāvalokitešvara, master of 
creatures, the highest of the gods. I, servant, Cwr'kk, may this vow be granted to me: that, 
with the deceased (?) and with the living, with all my race, I may be healthy and disease- 
free, beneficial, deserving, striving for service to the Buddha, the dharma, and the samgha; 
brave in the gift; that my spirit may never rise up against me as enemy, greedy and without 
gift, and that it does not impair. [195] May I be strong and powerful enough to be able, by 
my own resources, to establish a vihära and samghäräma, to establish there in respect for 
many monks, to serve them in the four kinds of clues, in the gift of food (and) drink, of all 
kinds of clothing, in the spreading of the rug (and) the bed, and in the medicine of remedies, 
with healers and servants. In the good generosity of this merit, may I obtain [200] as master 
the Buddha Maitreya and show him respect according to the rule; in the blessing of the state 
of buddha, listen to consolation (?); close the wrong path to all beings of the five existences 
and extinguish evil for them; obtain, myself, the sign of the state of Buddha. 


Compared with Old Uyghur colophons, this Sogdian colophon does not have Sec- 
tion 1: Beginning Formula and Section 7: Ending Formula. Nor does Section 5.1: 
Dedication of the Merit to the Guardians appear either. Hence, this colophon ad- 
heres more to a Chinese colophon model than the template of Uyghur colophons. 
However, no close connections to typical Chinese prayer texts appear in any of 
its sections. As with Old Uyghur Buddhist texts, the Sogdian Buddhist texts were 
also produced largely by absorbing Chinese Buddhism. Such faithful adoption of 
the Chinese colophon template is therefore reasonable. The fact that the Sogdian 
and Old Uyghur colophons share a section consisting of the dedication of the 
merit to the numerous family members supports the argument forwarded in Sec- 
tion 5.2 based on the Central Asian or Iranian tradition rather than the absorption 
of Chinese Buddhist culture.** 

To illustrate this point, a colophon added to the Middle Iranian Manichaean 
hymn book Mahrnāmag is pertinent. The colophon states that production of the 


38 Nicholas Sims-Williams (Cambridge) informed me that a Bactrian colophon also has a long 
list of family members in the dedication of merit, see Sims-Williams 2000. I appreciate his 
specialist support. That particular colophon only mentions kinship terms not identified by indi- 
vidual names. 
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hymn book Mahrnämag began around 762 in Ark, and after a brief interruption, 
was completed at the beginning of the ninth century, during the period of a 
Uyghur ruler who strongly supported the Manichaean community. In the colo- 
phon, there is a kind of dedication part listing numerous members of the audi- 
ence, primarily Manichaean laypeople:” 


MI, lines 1-44 

[They may send] health and integrity the two ‘glories’ and the two blisses to these our rulers, 
the lords, first and foremost most fortunate of the born, the shining ‘member’ of the Mes- 
senger of Light, the pious ‘hearer’ Ai tängridä chut bulmis alp bilgä Uigur changän, the 
*protector of the apostles, the caregiver (patron saint) of the truthful, innocent (Electi), as 
well as his descendants and his ruling dynasty, the princes and princesses, first of all the 
Yultuzbai Tegin, the Ügà Peroz Tegin, the Chasar Tegin, the Vazurgan Tegin, the Tatar Apa 
Tekin, the Ziréft Tekin (and) the Név Tekin, these princes, in addition thelords, the powerful 
Savaģ Tutug, Tschiq Tutug, furthermore the Tschigschis, the Tiráks, and further the Il-Ügäsi 
Kadosch Niyosagbéd (master of the auditor), the member, the shining, the Messenger of 
Light, in addition the Il-Ügäsis: Ötür Ügä, Sawtschi Muga (= Buga? Maga?) Tarkan Ügä, Bilig 
Köngül Sangun Ügä Batur Sangun Ügä, Tai Muga Tarchan Ūgā, Nīžūk Sangun Ügä, these 
loads, the powerful ones. And further they whose name is not mentioned by me, may they 
live and prosper in eternity, Amen! 


The list begins with the Uyghur ruler, his male and female family members, and 
high-ranking vassals. While the above-quoted lines mention them in capitals, 
from line 45 on, the colophon lists vassals in other cities under Uyghur rule at the 
time of its production. The list contains female audience members, including 
princesses. The long list of names continues to line 159. 


39 The following English translation is based on Friedrich Wilhelm Karl Miiller’s German trans- 
lation. See Müller 1913, 9-10. The original German translation is: [Sie mögen senden] Gesundheit 
und Unversehrtheit die beiden ‘Glorien’ und die beiden Gliickseligkeiten diesen unseren Herr- 
schern, den Herren, zuvörderst dem glückseligsten der Geborenen den glänzenden ‘Gliede’ des 
Lichtgesandten, den frommen ‘Zuhörer’ Ai tängridä chut bulmis alp bilgä Uigur changan, dem 
*Beschiitzer der Apostel, dem Pfleger (Schutzpatron) der Wahrhaften, Lauteren (Electi), dazu 
seiner Nachkommenschaft und seinem Herrschergeschlecht, den Prinzen und Prinzessinnen, 
zuvorderst dem Yultuzbai Tegin, dem Ügä P&röz Tegin, dem Chasar Tegin, dem Vazurgan Tegin, 
dem Tatar Apa Tekin, dem Ziréft Tekin (und) dem Név Tekin, diesen Prinzen, dazu den Herren, 
den mächtigen Savag Tutug, Tschiq Tutug, ferner den Tschigschis, den Tiräks, und weiter dem 
Il-Ügäsi Kadosch Niyosagbed (Herrn d. Auditores), dem Gliede, dem glänzenden, des Lichtge- 
sandten, dazu den Il-Ügäsis: Ötür Ügä, Sawtschi Muga (= Buga? Maga?) Tarkan Ūgā, Bilig 
Köngül Sangun Ügä Batur Sangun Ügä, Tai MugaTarchan Ügä, NiZük Sangun Ügä, diesen Her- 
ren, den mächtigen. Und weiter diejenigen, deren Name von mir nicht erwähnt ist, mögen sie 
leben und gedeihen in Ewigkeit, Amen! On this colophon, see also Sundermann 1992, 71-72; 
Yoshida 2009b, 352, n. 10; Moriyasu 2015d, 241-244. 
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Only a few Manichaean colophons have been preserved most of which are in 
a fragmentary condition. For which reason it remains unknown whether or not it 
was usual for Manichaean colophons to contain such long lists of individual 
names. It is possible such a large number of people listed in the dedication was a 
widespread feature of colophons in Iranian culture and had been adopted by the 
Uyghurs via Manichaeism. 


4 Closing remarks 


The discussion above argues that Uyghur Buddhists established their manuscript 
culture through various exchanges with different religious communities and 
Buddhist cultures in Central and Eastern Asia. Those exchanges are reflected in 
the different forms of the manuscripts containing Old Uyghur Buddhist texts and 
the structure colophons featured in the texts. Some aspects of the texts and colo- 
phons show Buddhists were aware of Manichaeism and its literature, which were 
forerunners of Uyghur Buddhist texts. Buddhists experimented, imitating Mani- 
chaean text styles. This is exemplified by the use of the codex and the long list of 
audience and family members are examples of this. The codex book was not 
adopted as the standard form for Old Uyghur Buddhist texts, although the list of 
people survived and became a characteristic feature of Old Uyghur Buddhist do- 
nor colophons. 

However, the most essential contribution to the production of Old Uyghur 
Buddhist literature was the diverse Buddhist traditions in the regions surround- 
ing the Uyghurs. Although the Chinese influence was considerable, Uyghur Bud- 
dhists did not follow the Chinese model passively. As they developed styles of 
writing texts in the Old Uyghur language and script, the Uyghurs also absorbed 
features from Central Asia. 
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Fig. 1: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Pelliot Ouigour 1a. © Bibliothéque nationale de 
France. 


Fig. 2: Mainz 131 [T Il. Y 37], Seite 1, 
Depositum der Berlin- 
Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz 
Orientabteilung. 
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Fig. 3: Mainz 920 [T II [S] 24], recto, Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz Orientabteilung. 


Fig. 4: U 3065 [T II y 5], Seite 1, Depositum der Berlin- 
Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz Orientabteilung. 
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Fig. 5: U 4921 [TII D 199], Seite 1, Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz Orientabteilung. 


Fig. 6: U 4627 [TI D 195], Seite 1, Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz Orientabteilung. 
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Fig. 7: U 3365 [T III TV. 68. 509], Seite 1, Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz Orientabteilung. 


Fig. 8: THT 85 [T III Š 80.31], Seite 1, Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer Kulturbesitz Orientabteilung. 
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125, 135, 137, 139, 145 
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Hami 352, 358, 378, 378 n. 21 
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Hindi 25, 125, 126 
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Hinüber, Oskar von 15, 37, 45, 59, 212 
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Manichaeism 373-374, 379, 388 
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Mataram 288, 299 

Matisara 140 
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Mongolia 373, 377 
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Murtuk 352, 378, 378 n. 21 
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Nepal 7, 9 n. 28, 44, 50 
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Newari 113 
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Odis 18, 19 
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200, 206 
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Pāršva 132 

Patan 72-106 passim, 121, 136, 138, 140, 
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n. 5, 233, 234 n. 7 
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242, 254 
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pilgrimages 120, 142, 144, 145, 230 n. 2 
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Pinault, Georges-Jean 10, 348 n. 4 

planet 183-185, 184 n. 33, 199, 205 
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post-colophon 1, 48, 123, 124, 135-136, 
141 

Prakrit 123—125, 134, 138, 349 

prayers 234, 314, 318 
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31, 382, 384, 386 
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protection 224, 263, 381-385 

— of manuscripts 64-65, 143, 232, 250 
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- in Tocharian manuscripts 350, 353, 356 
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135, 137, 145 
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Robson, S. 0. 289 
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Rong zom pa 332 n. 20, 334, 340 n. 50 
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Sangim 352, 358-359, 378, 378 n. 21, 
380 
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Sasak 10, 283, 286-289, 291-293, 306- 
307, 312-318 passim 
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scribal maxims 5, 122, 138, 143, 216, 223 
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— southern 21, 36 

Sinhala script 215 
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Sipsöng Panna 247 

Sisavang Vong, King 249-250 

Sogdian 360, 376-378, 384, 385 n. 37, 
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200, 203-204 
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South Asia 1-9, 15, 45, 62, 67 

South-East Asia 1-5, 8-10, 211, 224, 231, 
255, 257, 267, 267 n. 22, 286. n.5 
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South Sulawesi manuscripts 283, 285, 288 
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stupa 18, 20, 229-230 

stylus 215, 232 
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Surat 127, 131, 137 
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Tai Lü 8, 238, 246-247, 254-255 
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Tamil Nadu 7, 151 

Tamil script 153, 153 n. 5, 196 
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Tapagaccha 141, 145 

Tarim Basin 10, 347-348, 362, 366 

Tessitori, Luigi Pio 135 
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Thailand 8, 211-214, 238, 275; see also 
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Tham script 229, 231, 237 n. 13, 254-255, 
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Thonburi 263, 264, 276 
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377 

Tibet 3, 4, 335, 341, 375 

tithi 53, 128, 173-174, 185 n. 39 and 41, 
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376-378 
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Trambāvatī 120 

transference of merit 245, 249, 356, 361 
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Tumaári, scribe 58, 85, 86, 112-113 
Turfan 352, 259, 378 
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van der Tuuk, H. N. 287, 289, 291, 298, 303 
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UNESCO 153, 230 
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Vat Siang Thong 230, 233 
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Vikrama era 121, 128, 129 

Vinaya rules 37 n. 67, 233, 234 

Vinayasagar, Mahopadhyay 132 
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Wat Pho 213, 218, 219, 225 
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— slabs 36 
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